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T: Weye 1S a a 


Wuat is this elusive something, that by some strange 
attraction touches a business—touches its advertising— 
and lo, Success! 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the business that suc- 
ceeds is simply the one that brings something good, 
something better, into the lives of the people—that 
renders an honest service at an honest price. The adver- 
tising of it succeeds simply because advertising hastens 
the accomplishment of the end. 

The Hygienic Products Company, of Canton, Ohio, 
have been telling the women of America over and over, 
year after year, that Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls per- 
fectly—without drudgéry, without muss and fuss. 
Simply the facts—no embroidery, no oratory. Sani- 
Flush has carried out the promise — and lo, Success! 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRA .CISCO 
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Learn What Insulation Will Do 


The sad faced birds in the chilly, drafty hen house are just existing 





through the winter, waiting for spring. 
Hens can't lay under those conditions. A warm house (insulated) 
keeps ‘em happy and healthy and yields a full egg basket when egy 


prices are highest. 


HE use of insulation is funda- 

mental in modern buildin 
construction. It adds comfort an 
health, makes possible a steady tem- 
perature and reduces heating costs. 


Your dwelling that is drafty and 
difficult to heat in winter and hot 
upstairs in summer, is made com- 
fortable by insulation. Your poul- 
try house, where the hens quit 
laying from November to March, 
is made a busy singing workshop 
all winter. In midsummer it is 
kept cool and comfortable. Your 
garage, where the frigid winter 
penetrates the tightest 
walls is made snug so it is 
easy to keep the car warm 
and ready to start on a 
zero morning. Insulation 
does these things, at low 
cost. 





Before you build or remodel, 
study insulation. Examine insu- 
lating materials at your local lum- 
ber yard. Look at the thick broad 
sheets of fiber, or blankets that 
go between the studding, easy to 
apply, which keep your house 
warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer. Notice, also, how handy this 
material is for fixing up the attic, 
or building a new closet. You will 
want to keep a supply of it always 
on hand. 


Learn about insulation because it 
can increase both your 
comfort and your profits. 
This publication will be 
glad to put you in touch 
with eaper of ee 
tion about practica - 
lating materials. 


This Paper Recommends Only Reliable Merchandise 








HIS one of a series of editorial advertisements a: 


in The Standard 


Farm Papers enters 2,000. 


of the 


best farm homes to tell the story of advertised products 


The Standard Farm Papers 


New York, 250 Park Avenue 





Chicago, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Beauty’s Place in Business 


The Decade of the Artist Is Now at Hand 


By Bertram 


iy you were to divide the his- 
tory of business during the last 
half-century into ten-year periods, 
and then examined the chief fac- 


R. Brooker 


isolated inventions into schemes of 
mechanical organization, aimed at 
mass production. 

Henry Adams has perhaps ex- 


tor of progress in 
each, I believe 
you would find 
that a different 
type. of. man has 
influenced indus- 
trial development 
in each of these 
last five decades. 


Although I am 
not good at dates, 
and have looked 
up no encyclopedias 
(for the exactness 
of the figures is 
of minor impor- 
tance) I believe 
that a table of the 
type of men who 
have most - pro- 
foundly influencéd 
the progress of 
industry during 
these fifty years 





The savage is more con- 
cerned about his war-paint 
and the ring through his 
nose than he is about a de- 
cent shelter over his head. 
Similarly, the flapper finds 
lipstick more desirable than 
doughnuts and coffee. 

Beauty—that’s what we 


-are all seeking and business 


must supply the demand. 
The artist is going to strut 
the stage for a bit and per- 
haps business will be the 
better for it. Much of the 
improvement in the design 
of products and of packages 
can certainly be traced to 
the influence of Beauty. And 
where Beauty is ‘concerned, 
the artist is always ahead of 
the business man, beckoning 
him on to new creations. 


pressed more 
vividly than any- 
one else in America 
the bewilderment 
of the average man 
of twenty-five 
years ago when 
the clangor of the 
mechanistic age 
seemed most in- 
sistent. In “The 
Education of 
Henry Adams,” in 
which he wrote 
of himself in a 
curious, aloof, 
third-person man- 
ner, there occurs 
this passage : 
Impossibilities no 
longer stood in the 
way. One’s life had 
fattened on impossibil- 
ities. Before the boy 
was six years old, he 
had seen four impos- 








would look some- 





sibilities made actual— 





thing like this: 


1880-1890—The inventor. 
1890-1900—The engineer. 
1900-1910—The salesman. 
1910-1920—The advertising writer. 
1920-1930—The artist. 


.The great era of invention—the 
period of Watt and Stephenson— 
was much -earlier, of course; but I 
should not be surprised if between 
1880 and 1890 the application of 
inventions: to business productive- 
ness were found, to have exerted 
their greatest influence. And then 
the engineering type.of mind came 
along to harness and co-ordirfite 


the ocean-steamer, the 
railway, the electric telegraph, and the 
daguerreotype; nor could he ever learn 
which of the four had most. hurried 
others to come. He had seen the coal- 
output of the United States grow from 
nothing to three hundred million tons 
or more. What was far more serious, 
he had seen the num of minds, en- 
gaged in pursuing force—the truest 
measure of its attraction—increase from 
a few. scores or hundreds, in 1838, to 
many thousands in 1908, trained to 
sharpness never before reached, and 
armed with instruments amounting to 
new senses of indefinite power and ac- 
seemed to have 


and steam The 
city had the air and movement of hys- 


Table of Contents on page 198 
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teria, and the citizens were crying, in 
every accent of anger and alarm, that 
the new forces must at ony, cost be 
brought under control. rosperity 
never before imagined, power never yet 
wielded by man, speed never reached by 
anything but a meteor, had made the 
world irritable, nervous, querulo un- 
reasonable and afraid. New York 
was demanding new men, and all the 
new forces, condensed into co: tions, 
were demanding a new type of man—a 
man with ten times e | endurance, 
energy, will and mind.-of ‘the old type 
—for whom they were ready to pay 
millions at sight. As one — over 
the pavements or read the week's 
newspapers, the new man seemed close 
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print addressed to a million eyes at 
onte igstead of to each individual 
ear—was absorbed with equal 
rapidity and thousands of writers 
became engaged in the new indus- 
try of mass-selling by the printed 
word. 

And finally, somewhere about 
1920, the artist stepped ahead of 
the writer in the production of ad- 
vertising, and hence took the dom- 
inating position in the world of 
business. During this period 
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NEW OLDSMOBILE SIX 


THE ENTRANCE OF BEAUTY INTO THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY HAS LED OLDSMOBILE 
TO CALL ITS DESIGNERS “ARTIST ENGINEERS 


at hand, for the old one had plainly 
reached the end; of his strength, and 
his failure had become catastrophic. 

Yes, the old man, the old-fash- 
ioned business man, the man who 
made things for people to buy, was 
already. in 1905, a little out of 
date. The new man, the man who 
made things for people to sell, had 
come in about 1900. And there 
was a decade in which salesman- 
ship exerted almost as far-reach- 
ing an influence on American busi- 
ness progress as had previously 
the processes of automatic and 
mass production. 

And then, from 1910 to 1920, 
speaking very roughly, the writer 
of advertising had his heyday. 
The idea of merchandising had 
been thoroughly absorbed and its 
chief lessons learned. The idea of 
advertising—of salesmanship in 


more space has been devoted to 
illustrations and more money paid 
for the production and printing of 
art-work than for copy. 

Beauty has been definitely in- 
jected into business. And at. the 
moment, the “old man,” the old- 
fashioned business man of today, 
occupying relatively the same posi- 
tion as did Henry Adams about 
twenty-five years ago in respect to 
his business-scene, is as much be- 
wildered by the advent of beauty 
into business as Adams was by the 
introduction of so much new 
power. 

Power has been thoroughly 
tamed. It no longer makes us “ir- 
ritable, nervous, querulous, unrea- 
sonable and afraid.” Like a do- 
mesticated animal. it does our 
chores for us and is forgotten. 

Byt beauty is another thing 
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THE VOICE OF VILLAGE AMERICA 


Any Manufacturer 
with Distribution in 
EASTON, PA. 


will want to sell These Families 


e 


Ambrose, Mrs. R. L. Jones, Mrs. J. H. 
Baker, Mr. John T. Keller, Mrs. Wm. 
Betts, Mrs. Joseph McBride, Mr. John B. 
Black, Rev. L. S. Miller, Mr. Alex. 
Bowers, Miss T. McKeen, Elizabeth 
Brandau, J. M. Mitman, Mrs. Frank 
Brewster, Mrs. T. L. Richards, Mrs. H. B. 
Brodhead, Mrs. Richard H. Rush, E. P. 


. Her Speer, Mrs. J. F. 
Howell, Mrs. Stanley Thomas, Mr. Paul M. 


e 


Bierce thirty families are among the 100 

leading and most influential families in 

Easton, Pa. You can reach these thirty 

families through Christian Herald — at the 

ridiculously low cost of less than 5c per year 
on a thirteen-time basis! 
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We are not yet used to its antics. 
These tubes of color exploding in 
all directions fill us with anger 
and alarm. Again, as in Adams’ 
time, a new type of man is de- 
manded. And we feel that the 
new man must be mighty near at 
hand, for certainly the old one 
finds himself completely out of his 
depth. 

He is not quite ready to admit it 
as yet, however, because he has 
not reckoned up the swift sequence 
of events. 

Fifty years ago, people bought 
what. they wanted when they 
wanted it and how and where they 
wanted it. There was little or no 
coercion or cajoling on the part of 
either the manufacturer or — the 
merchant. The manufacturer 
made things and the merchant 
stocked things for people to buy. 
What we now call selling was 
practically unknown. 

The application of inventiveness 
and the harnessing of power sud- 
denly speeded up production and 
at once we were pitchforked into 
a new situation—cheaper goods— 
more goods—competition for out- 
lets for the goods—the necessity 
of selling, instead of waiting for 
people to buy. 

But the drummer, as the sole 
means of selling, did not last very 
long. His footwork was soon seen 
to be as uneconomic as the hand- 
work of the laborer. Mass pro- 
duction of salesmanship—selling 
in print to millions—overtook him 
even more quickly than did mass 
production in the factories. The 
flood of oratory was stopped, and 
the deluge of printed words began. 

But the day of the printed word 
was even briefer. The plain type 
advertisement was quickly dubbed 
uneconomic also. It did not work 
fast enough. Pictures convey a 
message more immediately than 
words, said the advertisers. And 
the artist was called in. 

All this, of course, in the name 
of speed and economy. That, so 
far, has been the main excuse for 
the artist in business. His pic- 
tures are the fastest means yet 
devised for selling as fast as possi- 
ble the goods that are made as fast 
as possible. 
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Life is short, but art—and this 

the business man hadn't quite 

reckoned on—art is long! 


BEAUTY WILL BE MASTER 


This hireling Beauty is already 
mastering Business, and in the end 
will master it altogether. Look 
at what happened almost at once. 
Advertising became more _ beauti- 
ful, and as soon as that occurred 
the products around which the ad- 
vertising shed its glamor came to 
look crude, garish, common. That 
was quite unforeseen; but some- 
thing had to be done about it im- 
mediately. Designers were hired 
to produce handsomer furniture, 
period phonographs, stream-line 
cars, artistic fabrics, prettier 
chocolate boxes. 

And then color crept into mer- 
chandise, as it had a little earlier 
crept into advertising. Perhaps 
the need for colorful advertising 
gave impetus to the production of 
colorful merchandise. Color, at 
any rate, assumed the role of mas- 
ter and manufacturers quickly re- 
sponded to its dictates with color- 
ful cars, washing machines, 
fountain pens, beds, typewriters, 
oil stoves and goodness knows 
what. 

Much of the improvement in the 
design of products and of pack- 
ages, and many of the color inno- 
vations in merchandise can cer- 
tainly be traced to the influence of 
artistic advertising. 

The imagination of the manu- 
facturer and merchandiser travels 
in the direction of utility and econ- 
omy. The imagination of the art- 
ist travels in the direction of 
beauty. The artists engaged in ad-.: 
vertising could and did’ visualize 
automobiles handsomer than any 
that had yet been made, and some 
hint of this inexistent beauty got 
into their roughs: and was. even 
allowed to stay in some of their 
finished drawings. And once ex- 
pressed it had to be lived up to. 

new models in the artist's 
imagination had to be put into 
production. And where beauty is 
concerned the artist is always 
ahead of the business man, beckon- 
ing him on to new creations. 

(Continued on page 178) 
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commission ? 


An extra good paint job 
is all the graft Allan Foster 
is asking from the contractor 
here. Al’s just been giving 
him the low-down on who’s 
really responsible for “sav- 
ing the surface’”’ of the 
Foster domicile. Of course 
Foster senior placed the 
order, but Al’s been sniping 
at his father for a year, with 
sly digs about “old barns” 
and “haunted houses.” And 
his razzberries have been 
fruitful—as usual! 

Boys want their homes to 
look just as well, inside and 
out, as the homes of their 
friends. With consummate 
blarney they’re continually 
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pegging away at Pop and 
Mom to get a new dining- 
room suite, a new overstuffed 
chair, a better radio, an elec- 
tric refrigerator. . . . Never 
let up! Usually end by get- 
ting what they want too. 
Allan Foster is one of 
500,000 chaps who read 
THE AMERICAN BOY 
every month. Half a million 
men—in everything but 
years. 80% of high-school 
age. Now, while tastes and 
desires are being formed, ad- 
vertise your product to them 
in their favorite magazine 
and buying guide. Forms 
close 10th of second month 
preceding date of issue. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 


4 
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A New Book 
° | jistribution 


“Retail Shopping Areas” 


This book, which was awarded the Bok Prize 
for Research, is a detailed study of depart- 
ment store retailing throughout the United 
States. 

Maps in colors show the retail shopping 
areas of all cities and give a vivid picture of 
the approximate buying capacity of each 
county and of each group of counties clus- 
tered about the most accessible city having 
department store facilities. 

The book is in three parts: 

Part I groups the retail shopping areas 
according to the size of the shopping centers. 

Part II gives the details, with colored 
state maps, for each of the 683 shopping areas. 

Part III lists each county in the country 
alphabetically by states and under each gives 
the names of all incorporated places. 





An example of its use in sales work 


An example of comparisons now made possible 
for the first time by “Retail Shopping Areas”’ may 
be made with Dubuque, Iowa and Springfield, 
Missouri. 
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(1) As cities they are about equal in population. 

(2) As a mass market Springfield is somewhat 
better. 

(3) As a class market Dubuque is much the 
better of the two. 


Orders for this new book may be placed now. 
The price is $10.00 per copy. Just fill in the cou- 
pon and mail it with remittance of price. 


Dvusvave, Iowa, witha smaller 
trading area ordinarily offers 
for products selling in larger 
units a better market. It has 
in its shopping area 60 people 
per income tax return while 
Springfield has 184. Dubuque’s 
shopping area has 4,500 income 
tax returns as against 1,682 for 
Springfield. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mis- 
SOURI, is somewhat 
more remote from any 
other large center and 
hence has a tributary 
shopping area somewhat 
larger than that of Dubuque. 
For products of low unit sale 
price Springfield is slightly 
better than Dubuque. 





J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 








J. Watter THompson ComPANy 
420 Lexington Ave., Room 1108, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me...... copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name__ 
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This Advertising Tells Farmers 
What to Grow 


The Farm-Paper Campaign of the New York Central Helps It Secure 
More Freight by Helping Farmers Produce More Goods to Ship 


By Oscar DeCamp 


Ope very effective appeal in 
selling is. the appeal of im- 
personal service. Tell a man you 
are so interested in his welfare 
that you can’t rest until he has 
put himself in possession of your 
merchandise, and he becomes sus- 
picious. Or, if he doesn’t, he 
should. But tell 
cerity how he 


him with sin- 


merchandise over our railroad. 
Our railroad and our service are 
fine.” One of the New York Cen- 
tral advertisements, published in 
the March farm papers, bears the 
heading, “Grow Alfalfa or Sweet 
Clover this year.” Such a state- 
ment, thus imperatively expressed, 
appearing in a farmer’s favorite 

journal, even 





may improve 
himself, not 
mentioning your 
product, and 
then show him 
wherein he may 
improve himself 
still further by 
using some such 
product as 
yours, and you 
have allayed or 
diverted his 





though con- 
tained in an ad- 
vertisement, is 
quite apt to ~ 
-catch his atten- 
tion because it 
directly touches 
his_ self-interest 
and at the same 
time is rather 
indirectly con- 
nected with the 
self-interest of 








suspicions. If ~ the advertiser. 
this leads him GROW ALFALFA Had he been 
to inquire about Sweet Clover debating with 
your product, ba this — himself the 
the score is in Go cao gee soe perca iahe m question of 
your favor. regeres ¢ sl of newtal o aang reacin Line whether to 

The current fo the growth of thane crope when i applied to grow this, that 
farm - paper eaiaticeracaitneiitie ani or something 


campaign of the 


else on this or 
that section of 





New’ York Cen- The New York Central advoce- 

tral Lines has imo his farm when 
this very in- Plan now to apply lime to your soil thie his eye came 
teresting = PUT IT O8<DONT PUT IT OFF: across this ad- 
ment in it. e vertisement, it 
direct object at New York Central Lines is likely he 
which the cam-  "““"““Siteacedsimayiae  §=©60rwould have 
paign is aimed ee Yort Comers Rechawer NY 40 Rent Gey 8. Colombes, Obie read it. Also, if 
is increased Stieeaneetaer “Sereceeee the logic of the 
freight tonnage copy were 
of agricultural ALL OF THE ADVICE WHICH THE RAILROAD sound and ap- 
products. Help- GIVES IS DECIDEDLY IMPERSONAL pealed to his 
ing the farmer own best judg- 


to produce larger crops will have 
the result, if successful, of mak- 
ing more produce for the railroad 
to carry. 

The obvious appeal for a trans- 
portation company to make for 
freight business is “Ship your 


ment,’ and the course of ac- 
tion proposed were within his 
means, and former .experience in 
acting upon this advertiser’s ad- 
vice had not resulted disastrously 
to him or his neighbors, he might 
follow the suggestions made. 
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“These low prices are 
good at all of the 170 
A&P stores in Iowa 
this week.” 





Extract from A&P adver- 
tisement in Des Moines Sun- 
day Register. 


The Atlantic and Pacific grocery 
chain regularly uses The Des Moines 
Sunday Register to carry its adver- 
tising message to customers of its 170 
stores throughout Lowa. 


The Des Moines Sunday Register is 
read in 170,000 Iowa homes . . . the 
one big Sunday circulation in the 
state. 


















But whether he does or not, is 
of importance only remotely. 
What is of immediate importance 
is that he read the advertisement 
and recognize the soundness of the 
advice offered and that it can be 
taken advantage of by him and 
that he, profiting thereby, is under 
no compulsion to acknowledge or 
discharge any obligation to the 
railroad. The advice he acted 
upon was impersonally given. The 
railroad has no way of knowing 
whether he took it or left it. 
Whether he wins or loses, he and 
the railroad are quits. 

Another advertisement in this 
series, which appeared in January, 
is entitled, “Farmers’ Week Pre- 
sents Opportunities.” The appeal 
in this is even more impersonal 
than in the other advertisement. 
“Farmers’ Week,” this advertise- 
ment relates, is an activity con- 
ducted by the State Agricultural 
Colleges during the month of 
February. It is a convention for 
farmers at which opportunities 
are offered for them to exchange 
ideas with the agricultural scien- 
tists. Theory and practice are 
thus brought into personal contact 
and the business of agriculture is 
benefited—better soil, better crops, 
better cattle, better farmers, and 
better citizens. Progressive farm- 
ers throughout the New York 
Central territory ascribe much of 
their success to the information 
and inspiration they receive from 
their State Agricultural Colleges 
through these Farmers’ Weeks. 

A February advertisement bore 
the heading, “An Account with 
Your Soil Bank,” and the copy 
suggested to the farmer the ad- 
visability of not overdrawing the 
soil fertility of his land to the 
point where profitable crop pro- 
duction is impossible. This, he is 
told, may be avoided by following 
a carefully planned rotation in- 
volving the regular and plentiful 
use of commercial fertilizers for 
each crop grown. Other adver- 
tisements in the series deal with 
similar topics. 

The features about this cam- 
paign which make it worthy of 
notice at this time are its im- 
personal appeal, its ‘effectiveness 
as a builder of business and cre- 
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ator of good-will for the trans- 
portation company, and the fact 
that since its inception some five 
or six years ago it has broadened 
its scope and improved its practi- 
cal usefulness. 

About two years ago, mention of 
this campaign was made in an 
article that appeared in the May 
13, 1926 issue of Printers’ INK. 
This article was entitled “The 
Dealer Help Idea Applied to_Rail- 
road Advertising,” by E. H. An- 
derson, manager, department of 
agricultural relations of the New 
York Central Lines. The adver- 
tising, which is one of the features 
of this work, is now being inserted 
in a list of farm periodicals cover- 
ing the States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania and New York—territory 
served directly by the railroads 
of the New York Central Lines. 
These advertisements appear 
monthly over a period of eight 
months during fall, winter and 
spring. The messages are about 
equally divided between  institu- 
tional copy for the company and 
the copy I have specifically men- 
tioned, namely, that containing 
practical suggestions to farmers 
for improving their crops, their 
soil, their cattle and themselves. 





Hearst Appoints Town as 
Successor to Carvalho 


With the resignation of S. S. Car 
valho as president of the Hearst Execu- 
tive Council and chairman of _ the 
executive committee of the Hearst News- 
papers, David E. Town has been ap- 
pointed his successor. Both Mr. Car- 
valho and Mr. Town have long been 
associated with the Hearst properties. 
Mr. Town has been a member of the 
council and the executive committee for 
several years. 





Knox Gelatine Account to 


N. W. Ayer 
The Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Company, 
Inc., Johnstown, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Knox gelatine, has appointed N. W. 
Ayer & Son to direct its advertising 
account, effective June 1. 





Glenn Pierce Joins 


Peck Agency 
_Glenn Pierce has been appointed art 
director of the Peck Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. He was formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and Dorrance Sul- 
livan & Company, both of New York. 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 


A 28% Gain in 


Men’s Wear Lineage: 


DY RING 1927, national. men’s wear 
advertisers i ased their lineage © 


in The Milwa urnal by 27.9% 

















over And they used 
more t ohvedt Tr 3 much space 
in The Jo 
Milwaukee 


tion, 13 used 
increase sales 
vertising cost. 


In 1928— incl 


Milwaukee-Wi ket among 
your sales terri b e Journal 
—read by mq put of five 
Greater Mil : i ind in bet- 
ter class horgmghe oughout *@ionsin— 


is necessary for thorough coverage. 


MILWAUKEE JO 
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WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
(ne RR ER a a LL TR 
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The Saturday Phof' 


THE CHICAG 





ADVERTISIN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 BE. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 





MEMBER OF THE 100, 
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of all Chicago local gravure adver- 
tising in 1927 appeared in The Daily 


News. 


That is how Chicago retail adver- 
tisers appraise Chicago gravure 
mediums—and they are right on 
the ground. 
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Answered «60 Days 
In January and February, this year, the editorial 
department of The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
answered 10,532 questions from subscribers. 


These requests varied from questions about the 
standing of companies and corporations advertising 
in The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman to orders for 
patterns reproduced in home department pages. 


842 letters requested the 1927 index to The Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman. 


Such interest and confidence in Oklahoma’s only 
farm paper is one of the reasons why sales in Okla- 
homa are fine for those who are consistently using 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman advertising. 
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Who Said They Never Come 
Back? 





After a Lapse of Thirty-two Years, This Company Resumed Advertising 
and Made Its Appropriation Produce Results Starting with the 
Very First Month 


By D. H. Reese 


General Manager, E. R. Durkee & Co. 


ee Sees years ago, 
E. R. Durkee went into the 
manufacture of spices, condiments 
and aids to cooking. About fifty 
years ago, he put on the market 
the first commercial salad dress- 
ing. And thirty-two years ago— 
in the old Century—he advertised 
it to the consumer for 
the last time. 

There is no need to 
go into details of this 
withdrawal from ad- 
vertising. Suffice it 
that Mr. Durkee, in 
spite of later inroads 
made into his salad 
dressing sales by man- 
ufacturers who used 
advertising to build up 
consumer acceptance 
for their mayonnaise 
brands, felt that ad- 
vertising was not for 
him. 

The facts of present 
interest are these. 
Two years ago, on 
the death of the 
founder of the com- 


and that now was entirely differ- 
ent from most modern mayon- 
naise products. 

Instead of trying to answer 
them all at once, we began an ad- 
vertising campaign the first aim 
of which was to bring the Durkee 
name before the present-day salad 





pany, it was decided DURKEE IS MAKING ITS ENTIRE APPEAL ON THE BASIS 


to go back into adver- 
tising after a lapse of 
an entire generation and a half, 
and the problems to be met were 
more numerous than those ordi- 
narily involved in embarking on a 
campaign of advertising for an 
absolutely new product. 

We faced such questions as 
whether to stress the fact that 
mothers of the present generation 
of housewives knew and liked 
Durkee’s salad dressing, whether 
to revive old memories, whether 
to appeal to old customers, 
whether to appeal exclusively to 
the new age of women and 
whether to stress the spicy flavor 
that in the past had been popular 
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dressing consuming public. With 
the name in prominence once 
again, we felt that our questions 
regarding how best to advertise 
the old product would settle them- 
selves gradually but surely. And 
that is exactly what did come 
about. ° 

We had confidence that adver- 
tising could at least stop the loss 
of business that had been experi- 
enced during recent years. It 
might, we believed, be able to roll 
the sales ball the other way and 
increase business. For the initial 


campaign, however, our appropria- 
tion had, of necessity, to be based 
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solely on an estimate of what ad- 
vertising could accomplish for us. 

In arriving at this estimate, 
we first made a chart of our ac- 
tual distribution, and on this chart 
we superimposed a chart of maga- 
zine circulation which conceivably 
would fill in our distribution val- 
leys. The next step was to figure 
how much money was required to 
give us the necessary advertising 
circulation and to turn that 
amount of money into the new ad- 
vertising budget. Admittedly, the 
sum we appropriated was a mini- 
mum aimed to give a very thin 
market coverage, but since adver- 
tising was new for us after so 
long a period of non-advertising 
we felt that it was wise not to 
begin spending money over- 
enthusiastically. 

Our budget was made up to in- 
clude the last six months of 1927, 
and one belief behind this new 
campaign was that, with certain 
management economies, this ad- 
vertising could be made to show 
our business a profit over and 
above its cost. It did exactly that. 

In July, of 1927, then, we 
opened a campaign in three wo- 
men’s magazines, initial copy being 
written solely to place the Durkee 
name prominently before all types 
of salad dressing consumers as 
well as to remind old users that 
the product was still in existence. 

To get some idea of what con- 
sumer types actually were reading 
our advertising, our second step 
was to place a coupon in all copy 
calling for a sample bottle of 
dressing and a_ calendar-recipe 
book in return for 10 cents. Use 
of a calendar-recipe book was an 
attempt on our part to capitalize 
the tested recipe formula which 
had been shown to interest women, 
the book being so arranged that 
when hung on the kitchen wall it 
showed the calendar for two con- 
secutive months and along with it 
showed three ways of using salad 
dressing on seasonal products or 
in ways that are seasonal. 

Our third move was to learn 
whether coupons were coming to 
us from former Durkee brand 
users who had forgotten about the 
dressing or from new users who 
never had known of it before. 
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This third step we took by fol- 
lowing up the mailing of the 
calendar-recipe book with a double 
mailing card which, on one side, 
announced that the book had been 
forwarded. The return section of 
the card asked four questions, ques- 
tions which we felt would give us 
something very definite to go on 
in planning future advertising. 
These questions were: 

Have you used Durkee’s Salad Dress- 
ing, Denezet 

ow long ago? 
Do you like the flavor? 
Is Durkee’s a new name to you? 


A fifth question, “Do you use 
Durkee’s Spices?” was added to 
give us an insight into another 
angle of our business and to call 
consumer attention in an indirect 
way to the fact that our name was 
on other types of condiments. 

These reply cards went out. the 
first time to 1,000 women who had 
sent in coupons from our national 
advertising, and we got what we 
think were good returns—40 per 
cent. Answers to our questions 
gave us the information we 
wanted and showed us conclu- 
sively that, during the thirty-two 
years in which we had done no 
advertising, a generation of house- 
wives had grown up which did not 
know about our product. Con- 
tinuity of use in the household 
had been lost. About 90 per cent 
of those who answered our ques- 
tions said they were new users. 

This meant, to us, that instead 
of laying advertising stress on the 
fact that this product was used by 
the mothers of today’s housewives 
we should appeal to the modern 
woman from a modern angle. If 
we used the age appeal’ at all, it 
would have to be subordinated. 

An equally important fact ob- 
tained from answers to this ques- 
tionnaire was that all but a. very 
small fraction of those who had 
tried our dressing liked its flavor. 
This was significant because we 
had thought right from the begin- 
ning that, in view of the tremen- 
dous popularity of so-called mod- 
ern flat dressings as opposed to 
our old-fashioned spiced type, we 
might possibly have to change to 
a flat mayonnaise. Replies to our 
specific questions about flavor, 
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however, showed us overwhelm- 
ingly that the distinctive flavor of 
our product was its greatest sell- 
ing point. 

We therefore had a definite line 
on our market. and its wants, and 
we now knew where to go with 
our new advertising. Instead of 
appealing to old users, we would 
seek new. And we would hammer 
away on the thought that relished 
foods are best foods and that men 
especially will eat more salads 
when a spiced dressing is put on 
them. Flavor would be our keynote 
in reaching new customers. 

Before detailing our 1928 ad- 
vertising appropriation along the 
lines determined on from our ques- 
tionnaire, it is of unusual interest 
to see how far our preliminary 
advertising actually took us de- 
spite the fact that it was tentative 
only in its make-up. 

We had, as I said, begun to ad- 
vertise in July, 1927. But; instead 
of awaiting’ returns over the three- 
year period which is usual.in esti- 
mating advertising results, we ac- 
tually found sales to be increased 
the following month. And they 
have continued to grow ever since. 
Not only did our advertising pay 
entirely for itself during this ex- 
perimental six-month’ period, but 
it helped to stem a dwindling sales 
volume and, further than that, to 
make, money for us by the end ot 
the year. 

I am not an advertising man 
either by profession or inclination, 
so I speak with a frankly unbiased 
viewpoint when I say, that our ex- 
perience is. convincing evidence of 
the efficacy of advertising. 

So satisfied were we with results 
from our half-year campaign, that 
for 1928 we doubled our appropri- 
ation: That does not mean we 
even now are advertising as heav- 
ily as we might, or even as we 
might like to advertise, but it does 
mean that we are sure we know 
what returns we can get for money 
spent. 

Our 1928 program calls for copy 
and illustrations, some in color, 
ranging from columns to full pages 
in five women’s magazines and in 
one cookery publication. It also 


calls for pages in three business 
papers. And on top of all this, it 
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includes smaller space once a week 
in forty-eight newspapers and 
color spreads in one national 
weekly newspaper. 

To show how we are going after 
new users rather than to lay em- 
phasis on recalling our name to 
old users, and how we are making 
our appeal on the basis of distinc- 
tive flavor, here is a piece of late 
magazine copy which accompanies 
an illustration of two women at 
tea, with sandwiches made with 
Durkee dressing. A caption reads, 
“The difference is in the flavor.” 
Then: 


“and they just loved it!” 

“So glad you told me about that 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing! Jim simply 
refuses salads with ordinary mayon- 
naise. Of course, Junior follows his 
example—and they both need green 
stuff at this season especially.”’ 


Much ‘the same ideas are used 
in our newspaper advertising, in- 
cluding the tested recipe appeal. 
For example, below an illustration 
of a salad on which dressing is 
being placed is our main caption, 
a difference is in the flavor,” 
and: 


Try This omy Dainty: 


ganz Ap 
7 Arges and "chilled celery stalks 
with: 1 cream cheese thoroughly mix 
with 2 tablespoons. Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing and dash of paprika. 


In all these consumer advertise- 
ments, both magazine and news- 
paper, we have touched on the age 
of the product only to say, “Pre- 
pared by the makers of the famous 
Gauntlet Brand. Condiments, Spices 
and Seasonings since 1850.” 

Throughout all consumer -adver- 
tising we are continuing the pay 
coupon that calls for a sample 
bottle and recipe-calendar book. 
But today we are capitalizing more 
effectively on these items than be- 
fore. With the book for instance, 
we enclose a blank which suggests 
that the recipient tell her friends 
about. some of the new Durkee 
recipes. Names may be written on 
this blank. And with the sample 
bottle we enclose a booklet giving 
ways to use our product—as a 
complete sauce, as the base of a 
sauce, etc.—together with six tested 


recipes. 
We feel we have solved the 
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problem of bringing back to popu- 
lar favor an old product by going 
directly to the actual present user 
to find out why she is a user, and 
by putting into our advertising a 
modern appeal based on what the 
modern user herself tells us about 
her reactions to this half-century- 
old product whose advertising was 
allowed to lapse for a generation 
and a half. 


Duro Gloss Account to Dor- 


rance, Sullivan 

The J. C. Haartz Company, New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of Duro 
Gloss raincoats and sports fabric and 
Duro Gloss top finish, top patches and 
top material, has retained Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, New York, as its 
advertising agency. Plans include the 
use of magazines and trade papers for 
fall and winter. 


New York “Journal of 


Commerce” Appointments 

Raymond Orr, who has been with the 
New York Journal of Commerce for 
the last year, has been made advertising 
manager. 

Kenneth Taylor, Ralph J. Munroe and 
Arthur Glynn have been added to the 
advertising staff of the Journal of 
Commerce. 


Marvee Lake to Join 
“The American Weekly” 


Marvee Lake, of the advertising staff 
of The Red Book Magazine, New York, 
will join the sales organization of The 
American Weekly, also of New York, 
on April 23. At one time he was with 
Cosmopolitan, New York. 


D. C. Brown with Geare, 
Marston & Pilling 


Dee Carlton Brown, formerly with 
The Eugene McGuckin Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has joined Geare, Marston & 
Pilling, Inc., advertising, of that city, 
as art director. 


To Represent Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn in Detroit 


Paul E. McElroy, of the New York 
office of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has 
gone to Detroit as resident representa- 
tive of Barton, Durstine & Osborn in 
that city. 


Goodyear Sales Manager Made 
Vice-President 


Robert S. Wilson, sales manager of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio, has been elected vice- 
president. He succeeds Frank F. Espen- 
hain, resigned. 
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Postum Sales Executive Staff 


Re-organized 

Clarence Francis, formerly 
of the Post Products Company, 
been appointed general sales manager of 
the Postum Company, Inc., New York. 
This appointment has been made with 
the object of bringing the direction of 
the sales activities of all products made 
by the Postum company and subsidiaries 
under one head. Carl Whiteman, vice- 
president of the Post Products com- 
pany succeeds Mr. Francis as president 
of that company. : 

Ralph Starr Butler, formerly vice- 
president of the Post Products company, 
has been made general advertising man- 
ager of the Postum Company, Inc., in 
charge of the advertising of all Postum 
company products. Both Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Francis will operate under the 
supervision of E. E. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent of the Postum company. 

J. F. Brownlee, who joined the Pos- 
tum company several months ago, has 
been elected president of the Baker 
Associated Companies, Inc. In _ this 
capacity he will direct all domestic sales 
of the Baker Associated products, which 
include Walter Baker’s chocolate and 
cocoa preparations, Franklin Baker’s 
coconut products and Log Cabin syrup. 

The products sold by the Post Prod- 
ucts company are Post Toasties, Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum, Jello-O, Min- 
ute Tapioca, Swans Down Flour, Post’s 
Wheat Meal and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


resident 
ne., has 


Colgate & Company Elect 
W. E. McCaw 


Wallace E. McCaw, purchasing agent 
of Colgate & Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., manufacturers of soaps and per- 
fumes, has been elected vice-president, 
director and general manager of the 
company. Mr. McCaw, who has been 
with the Colgate company for the last 
year, formerly was senior vice-president 
and chairman of the administrative board 
of The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Robert B. Colgate has been made vice- 
president in charge of production and 
development and Gilbert Colgate, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of purchasing. 


Made Promotion Manager of 
National Trade Journals 


William B. Rogers, Jr., who has been 
with Motor Boat, New York, for many 
years as editor and later as owrier. has 
been made director of promotion of Na- 
tional Trade Journals, Inc., New York, 
which now publi Motor Boat and 
other publications. 


Marlboro Account to Picard, 
Bradner & Brown 


Philip Morris & Company, Ltd., Inc.. 
New York, has placed’ the advertising 
account of Marlboro cigarettes with Pic- 
ard, Bradner & Brown, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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Chicago Herald and J ceivcanel e - +« 435,074 
Boston Post . - « « + 404,661 
New York Times oie « « « eee eee 
New York World ..... .. + «335,880 
Philadelphia Inquirer . . . . . . «. 291,727 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat . . . . . .262,712 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ..... . . 240,665 
Detroit Free Press . . . . « « + «+ «229,294 
A. B. C.—9-30-27 
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SEW YORK DRANCGH 


Awwhouangaer- Bugsy, Yous, 


SiS wie tH ST. oweisen 


New Yorx Cirr ao Te 


EB OEE, Manneon 


February 18, 1928 


New York Evening Journal 
2 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:— 

You will shortly receive a renewal contract from 
The D’arcy Advertising Agency, St. Louis, Mo., 
covering your schedule for Budweiser Malt Syrup 
for this year. This, in itself, is as tangible a testi- 
monial of the success obtained in our previous 
advertising in the Journal as we could give you. 

There are, however, certain outstanding points in 
connection with our past advertising campaign that 
are particularly gratifying to us for which we want 
to give you due credit, as the four colored pages and 
the black and white copy that we used, surely had a 
decided effect in securing for us the splendid in- 
crease in business over our previous year. 

Your assistance rendered through your efficient 
Merchandising Department helped materially in 
securing for us the excellent distribution we enjoy 
on Budweiser Malt Syrup in New York City. 

Anticipating your helpful co-operation, we are 


Yours very truly, 


AMUEUSER-BUSCH, INC., 
Tew al 


Manager. 
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Detroix's rea Expands 


And The Nen: Enters Four of Every 
Five Homes Taking Any English Paper 
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Detroit’s growth in area has kept pace with its phenom- 
enal growth in population. In 20 years it has grown 
from 400,000 people to 1,600,000. Twenty years ago 
The Detroit News adequately covered the Detroit mar- 
ket and was the newspaper of the home. Today with 
four times the population offering one of the world’s 
greatest and most prosperous fields for selling endeavor 
The News enters four out of every five homes taking 
any English newspaper, thus presenting advertisers an 
exceptional opportunity for successful marketing at 
exceedingly low cost. 


The Detroit News 


The Home newspaper 














370,000 Sundays 350,000 Week Days 
Member of 100,000 Group of American Newspapers 
New York Office Chicago Office 


I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42d Sc. J. E. LUTZ, 6 N. Michigan 
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Merseles Gives Some Advice on 





Developing Men 


Common Sense First and Most Important Essential of Business Executive's 
Equipment, He Thinks 


An Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


Theodore F. Merseles 


President, Johns-Manville, Inc. 


OFTEN have been asked,” 
says Theodore F. Merseles, 
president of Johns-Manville, Inc., 
“to define the main qualifications 
that must be had by an executive 


posed to be heir. He can main- 
tain discipline and at the same time 
enjoy the respect and even the af- 
fection of his subordinates. He 
will know that he has to learn 


in a great busi- 
ness — the truly 
successful _ devel- 
oper and inspirer 
of men. Must he 
be a superman as 
some people seem 
to think? If this 
were so, the coun- 
try’s commercial 
life would be in a 
sad way today. 
Executives of this 
type are rare; 
geniuses are the 
exception. 

“To my mind 
there are two out- 
standingly essen- 
tial features in the 
successful execu- 
tive’s equipment. I 
mention them in 
the order of their 
importance: The 
first is common 
sense; the second 
is a lively realiza- 
tion of the fact 
that the way to 





What are the attributes of 
an executive? This is one 
of the most important ques- 
a in business. A man 

nee) an executive him- 
sel? but still not know just 
how he became one, nor be 
able to define the qualities 
necessary for leadership. 

Mr. Merseles tells here 
what he thinks are the at- 
tributes of an executive. Mr. 
Merseles should know, for 
he is one of the most suc- 
cessful business leaders of 
today. In addition to being 
president of Johns-Manville, 
he is also a director of that 
wg hg Seaboard Na- 
tional k, Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, 
Northern Pacific Railway 


Realty Co., chairman of om 
executive committee and a 
director of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and trustee of 
the Mutual Life Insurance 


as well as to teach. 
He will know how 
far he has a right 
to go into or influ- 
ence the personal 
affairs of his men. 
He will see that 
his greatest success 
can come only as 
he can duplicate 
himself in others 
so as to unite his 
ability with theirs.” 

Is Mr. Merseles, 
in these few illu- 
minating sentences, 
understating the 
case? The best 
answer is to say 
that throughout his 
business life he has 
consistently fol- 
lowed the princi- 
ples he outlines in 
such simple terms. 
As general man- 
ager of the old 

ational Cloak & 
Suit Company he 
became universally 


promote the inter- 


ests of the individ- Co. 





recognized as one 
of the country’s 








ual is to handle 
everything and everybody in the 
organization strictly and primarily 
from a standpoint of what is best 
for the business as a whole. 

“If he is right in these two 
things he automatically finds the 
answer for a great many perplex- 
ing questions and relieves himself 
of the larger part of the alleged 
trials and tribulations to which the 
so-called tired business man is sup- 


greatest (in the 
humble estimation of this writer 
the greatest) mail-order men. 
Then the bankers who were hold- 
ing the bag for Montgomery Ward 
& Company sent him to Chicago 
to straighten the tangled affairs of 
that old and proud retail catalog 
house. As president of that insti- 
tution he quickly effected a reor- 
ganization and put into force buy- 
ing and selling policies that soon 
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removed all traces of red ink from 
the balance sheet. Ward's, going 
ahead with the machine he built 
on a common-sense basis, is today 
progressing faster than any other 
mail-order house. And now it is 
instructive and interesting to note 
that Mr. Merseles, in an even big- 
ger position as president of Johns- 
Manville, sees no reason to change 
his mind as to the fundamentals of 
constructive business generalship 
—principles he learned so well, in 
an entirely different field, as a 
mail-order man. 

Common sense! It does seem 
that the better a masterful execu- 
tive knows his job the more ordi- 
nary are the words he.uses in talk- 
ing about it. 

In his use of what he calls com- 
mon-sense methods—which a lesser 
man probably would refer to as 
applied psychology—Mr.. Merseles 
has found that men (especially 
young men out of whom future 
executives have to be fashioned) 
do not, as a general thing, have 
much use for the boss. They first 
have to know him, and he is the 
one who must make the advances. 

“Did you ever try to talk to an 
audience of young fellows ranging 
in age from sixteen up to twenty- 
one or so?” he asks. “It is. just 
about the hardest job in the world. 
They have a veneer of indifference 
that is most difficult to crack—par- 
ticularly if you are the president 
of the company trying to inspire 
them with some confidence in_ their 
future with the business. After 
several rather ineffectual efforts of 
this kind, in meetings of my em- 
ployees, I once determined to re- 
sort to the power of example. 

“We had a big session of this 
kirid one day at Ward's. It was 
attended by several hundred of 
the younger men in the establish- 
ment—order fillers, clerical work- 
ers, office boys, messengers and the 
like. As I came out upon the plat- 
form I was greeted civilly enough 
with perfunctory applause; but 
most of the young men did not get 
up from the smalls of their backs 
on which they were sitting. Ap- 
parently they expected some homi- 
lies and exhortations from the 
president and they were frankly 
cynical. 
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“I sized them up, looking around 
over the audience as any speaker 
does, and then made the remark 
that ‘I wish I could have a picture 
of you fellows here as you will 
be twenty years from now.’ They 
laughed dutifully—and also skepti- 
cally.” 

Mr. Merseles had several officers 
and other executives of the firm 
sitting on the platform. After his 
opening sentence he turned around 
and said to one of them, “Mr. 
Jones, come over here.” 

Jones stood up. 

“How long have you been here 
and what was your pay when you 
started ?” 


STARTED TO WORK FOR WARD'S AT 
$3. A WEEK 


Answers to these and subsequent 
questions brought out that this 
man had been with Ward’s over 
twenty years, that his starting sal- 
ary was $3 a week (the minimum 
salary at Ward’s is five or six times 
that now) and-that he got up to 
his present $12,000 position by al- 
ways trying to learn from his su- 
perior officers the things they were 
so glad to teach him, and by ear- 
nest. work and still more work. 

Another man called on—now a 

vice-president of the company— 
told how he started as a sugar 
seooper in the grocery department 
at $10 a week. 
_And so it went all down the 
line—a dozen of them: An ex- 
perience meeting that would have 
made glad. the -heart of any old- 
time Methodist class leader. 

“By that time,” Mr. Merseles re- 
lates,. “the boys were sitting up 
straight. I saw I had them. And 
I certainly gave them some straight 
talk. They listened to it earnestly 
and eagerly. I believe it was one 
of the best day’s work that I ever 
did for Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. Use of the power of ex- 
ample is one of the big things I 
learned during ‘the ‘many years I 
have been directing other men. 
There has to be a certain amount 
of preaching done, but the young 
fellows of this age will not profit 
from it unless you prepare. the 
ground.” 

Mr. Merseles has found that per- 
haps the biggest and most impor- 
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A tip 


to National Advertisers 





u To symbolize the spirit of a greater 

and more loyal Indianapolis, The ADVERTISING 
is CLUB OF INDIANAPOLIS is sponsoring and 
selling a complete issue of THE INDIANAPOLIS 
‘ NEWS to be known as the ‘ADVERTISING 
" INDIANAPOLIS” issue. This will be published 
: on Saturday, April 28th, 1928. The entire club 

membership has enlisted to make this a 
n notable newspaper edition that will command 
< unusual attention from the public. 


. Local advertisers are unanimous in their 
. support. Wise National Advertisers will 
‘ readily appreciate the advantages in being 
: represented in this issue. (Regular card rate.) 
Make your space reservation without delay, 
2 Write or wire 


I S. A. Sullivan, President 


g ADVERTISING CLuB OF INDIANAPOLIS 
SPINK ARMS HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS 
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tant job the head of an organiza- 
tion has to do is to show his 
associates, both by example and 
precept, that they will always get a 
square deal from him in the mat- 
ter of salary increases, perhaps 
shares of the profits, and an op- 
portunity to show what they can 
do. Most employees, justly or 
otherwise, regard the “old man” 
with suspicion until he has proved 
himself. They seem to think, some 
way or other, that their chief is 
getting more than his share of the 
good things of this world and that 
he is probably holding out on them. 

“There is just one way to meet 
this situation,” Mr. Merseles says, 
“and that is by having a system 
that will insure -justice to all and 
then applying it strictly or even 
mercilessly. The higher officers 
of the institution should be held to 
an accounting just as strict as that 
exacted from the lowest employee. 
The successful executive is kind, 
considerate and ever mindful of 
the fact that he is dealing with be- 
ings as human as himself. Never- 
theless, certain occasions demand 
that he must appear cold-blooded 
or even cold-hearted. Business is 
a stern taskmaster. Those who re- 
peatedly transgress its laws must 
pay the penalty. If business is go- 
ing to function this way—which 
is the only way it can function and 
survive—there must be a strict 
administrator who also must be 
prepared, if necessary, to act as 
executioner. 

“Much trouble along this line 
of course can be obviated by using 
great care in hiring. Even so, 
and regardless of the high stand- 
ing of the personnel, there has to 
be a situation of discipline ranging 
from the top to the bottom. The 
head of the business has to be leg- 
islative, judicial and executive all 
in one. How can he perform this 
function, the very opposite of pop- 
ular, and still make all his men 
believe in him and never question 
whether they are going to get a 
square deal? 

“The only way in the world he 
can do it is by being strictly im- 
partial, demanding from every man 
according to his talents and seeing 
that he gets what he earns. I be- 
lieve in giving every man in the 
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business absolutely every penny 
that is coming to him. In all jus- 
tice he is entitled to a major part 
of what his own work produces, 
but he must be ever mindful of 
the fact that the success of the 
firm must precede that of himself.” 
This matter of compensating 
people for their work, Mr. Mer- 
seles thinks, is one of the crucial 
points on which the head of a busi- 
ness is most likely to fall down. 
In discussing it, he brings out his 
second major premise, namely, that 
the interests of the individual nec- 
essarily must be submerged in 
those of the institution. Here also 
is where he shows the right of 
the executive to interest himself, 
to an extent, in the personal af- 
fairs of his employees. 
NOT ALL MEN CAN STAND PROSPERITY 
i 
“One of the first questions I ask 
myself when I consider promot- 
ing a man to a higher position,” 
he says, “is whether he can stand 
prosperity. Many men _ cannot. 
And I think the fault is just about 
equally divided between them and 
the man who is responsible for the 
general policies under which the 
business is conducted. If the ex- 
ecutive is absolutely impartial and 
even ruthless if need be in in- 
terpreting and applying a rule that 
every man shall get what he earns, 
and not get any more than he,does 
earn, salary advances and profit- 
sharing could work out to their 
rightful function in advancing the 
general morale of the organization. 
“Every man who has dire¢ted 
others to any great extent knows 
what a difficult problem arises 
sometimes from the fact that sal- 
ary increases and profit-sharing 
often impair a person’s usefulness 
instead of elevating it. If the ex- 
ecutive will take the trouble to be 
close enough to his principal em- 
ployees to know in a general way 
how they handle their financial af- 
fairs, he will get a view as to 
their ability to stand or not to 
stand prosperity. Then he can act 
accordingly, having in mind the 
benefit of the whole organization 
without which there could be no 
benefit to the individual. 
“Once I had a department head 
who made such a notable increase 
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‘He list of month-to-month contributors to 
Vanity Fair contains the names of more dis- 
tinguished writers than that of any other maga- 
zine in America. By “distinguished” we mean, 
not “popular” writers, but those to whom 
competent critics have accorded a high posi- 
tion as artists in the world of letters. These 
artists of the pen . . as well as those of the 
brush, the chisel and the etcher’s needle . . 
have attracted to Vanity Fair more than 
85,000 families to whom good taste is of first 


importance. They have a “collector’s”’ inter- 


est in all quality products. 








“ONE OF THE 
GREAT MIRACLES 
OF NEWSPAPER MAKING ” 


HEN a newspaper that has seldom issued an 
extra; never offered a premium or a prize; 


nor held a circulation contest; 


—that does not spread bold headlines across its 
front page; never resorts to lurid writing or sen- 


sational display— 


When such a newspaper grows to be by far the 
largest in its city —to be one of the greatest in 
America — and is read alike in great mansions 
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and small homes; by three-car families and street- 
car riders — 

This — they call a miracle of newspaper making. 
Yet when one knows Philadelphians, one under- 
stands The Bulletin. A conservative people... 


demanding character, accuracy and cleanness 
in the newspaper that goes into their homes. 





Thirty-three years ago The Evening Bulletin set 
up certain standards of newspaper making—Set 


out to build a good product. Shunned sensa- 
tionalism and catch-penny circulation methods. 


From a few thousand circulation among the 
better homes, The Bulletin gradually grew to 
more than a half million daily. 


Without a single inducement other than the merit 
of the newspaper. Just a slow, steady growth 
down the avenue of years, like the growth of most 
products which rely upon their quality alone. 


A newspaper which inspires such confidence in its 
news columns, gives an extra value to the adver- 
tiser . . . a value which adds immeasurably to the 


sincerity and to the force of his message. 


The Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street Chicago Office : 28 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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just a moment—please 


Permit the publisher to get in a word. 


So many Printers’ Ink pages are devoted to 
superlatives and comparatives, that I often 
wonder if the space buyer reads what some 
newspapers say of their competitors. 

The Detroit Times’ argument is positive, 
not negative. 

Our daily circulation in 1921 was 20,000. 

The A. B. C. paid today is 313,558. 


Our Sunday edition was started in 1924. 
Our Sunday A. B. C. paid today is 322,842. 


Our local and national lineage so far in 1928 
shows an increase over the first months of 
1927. 


Detroit is prosperous. Department store 
sales lead all American cities. Bank deposits 


are at a high level for all time. 


No American metropolis is a “one paper” 
city, any more than “one ” or “one 
railroad.” 


Three great daily newspapers serve Detroit. 
One of them is— 


THE DETROIT TIMES 


Publisher 
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in business one year that I awarded 
him in a lump sum an amount equal 
to substantially 80 per cent of his 
year’s salary. A few months later 
I heard that he was operating two 
automobiles instead of one, had 
moved into an expensive house, had 


employed three servants in place | 


of one maid his family formerly 
had and was apparently going in 
for high society. 

“Upon questioning him I learned 
the reports were correct. I then 
suggested to him that, having in 
mind the interests of the business 
that had been so liberal with him, 
he should at once revert to about 
his former scale of living. He re- 
signed rather than follow my sug- 
gestion and I am sure the insti- 
tution profited by the move. 

“Why did I thus seemingly pry 
into what was this man’s personal 
business? The 80 per cent bonus 
which he received was given him 
on account of his sales record of 
the previous year. He could have 
no possible means of knowing 
whether he was going to get an- 
other 80 per cent bonus the next 
year or any bonus at all. Yet he 
incurred obligations and began a 
scale of living that would neces- 
sitate a continuous expenditure of 
an amount equal to his perhaps 
temporarily expanded salary. 

“Suppose the coming year were 
to be bad and his department were 
to fall behind to an extent that no 
extra check would be given him on 
January 1. It is easy to see he 
would be in great financial diffi- 
culty at once and this would de- 
tract seriously from his usefulness 
to the establishment. If he had 
saved and invested his profit-shar- 
ing checks until he had become 
reasonably independent, what he 
did with his extra money there- 
after would be none of my busi- 
ness. Under the circumstances, it 
was my business. 

“In general I can say that it is 
the executive’s privilege and even 
duty to interest himself in his 
employees’ personal affairs so far 
as they have an effect upon the 
business. 

“Meanwhile here is another in- 
teresting and significant thing 
which I have learned along this 
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line: The high class men in an 
organization—those capable ot 
making the largest salaries—are 
the least likely to resent a seem- 
ingly paternalistic attitude on the 
part of their superiors. They see 
the reason for it. The executive 
I spoke of who could not stand 
prosperity is somewhat the excep- 
tion among men of his class. But 
I maintain that a similar attitude 
can be made to prevail pretty much 
in an organization through the im- 
placable working of a law to the 
general effect that a man should 
be paid much or little in accor- 
dance with his usefulness—that a 
wage increase or a profit-sharing 
check this year does not establish 
a precedent for next year.” 


GAINING CONFIDENCE 


If such a happy condition as 
the one mentioned by Mr. Merseles 
is going to prevail in a business 
it is essential first of all that the 
commanding officer be able to. im- 
press upon his department heads 
the fact that he is going to be alto- 
gether fair and square with them— 
that they can, in a word, trust to 
him their future in that organiza- 
tion. When they know this they 
can pass the same influence along 
to the rank and file—and, in time, 
the thing is done. 

“This sort of confidence can be 
gained,” Mr. Merseles says. “There 
is a somewhat general impression 
among workers of all classes that 
they have to be constantly on the 
alert or they will be paid in rhetoric 
and in pleasant words rather than 
in money. Such an impression is 
largely created, I believe, by the 
somewhat bombastic institutional 
presentations in which some com- 
panies indulge. Everybody is ex- 
horted to work unceasingly for the 
honor and glory of the company 
and are given to understand in 
rather a nebulous way that their 
reward is sure to come. Some of 
them can hardly be blamed for the 
perhaps furtive thought now and 
then that the main reward they 
will get for their good works will 
come in the hereafter. 

“On the other hand, men can be 
made to feel that they are actually 
a part of the company and that if 
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it prospers they will prosper. The 
head of the business can create 
such a feeling if he will give his 
department heads sufficient author- 
ity to run their own branches of 
the establishment and to make it 
plain that they will gain or lose in 
strict accordance with their accom- 
plishments. 
really in business for themselves 
and they do not have to be told 
that this is so. 

“T have found, to my intense 
gratification, that it is not such a 
difficult thing after all to develop 
this habit of self-reliance. My of- 
fice is always open to any employee 
who wants to see me. No problem 
or question is too small for me to 
be consulted about if—and this is 
important—it is something the man 
cannot solve or work out for him- 
self. The best results for the 
benefit of the whole organization 
can come when the president is 
thus accessible. If, on the other 
hand, he puts himself into a cloister 
as it were and makes his office a 
seemingly sacred place that can- 
not be entered by anyone except 
the chosen ones among the elect, 
he is going to have a hard time of 
it in getting his employees to be- 
lieve in him. Unless they do thus 
believe he is not a complete suc- 
cess in his job no matter how out- 
standingly able he may be. 

“Some executives have told me 
that if they would adopt such a 
policy they would be pestered to 
death by all manner of little things 
and would have no time for the 
bigger aspects of their work. 
There are no little things in busi- 
ness; everything having to do with 
it is important. And even at that 
their fears are unfounded. If the 
executive makes it plain that he is 
interested only in hearing such 
troubles and problems as men can- 
not work out for themselves, he 
will be agreeably surprised at the 
ease with which this system works. 
He needs new ideas; he must con- 
stantly be on the alert to learn. 
The way to learn is to talk freely 
with others—even the lowly ones 
in the business. 

“Men uniformly appreciate such 
a situation and it is only the occa- 


They are, in effect, © 
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sional man who will abuse his 
privileges. 

“Then, too, I have always felt 
that the developing of men must 
precede the development of the 
business.” 


Newspapers to Be Used in An- 


. ’ . 
thracite Operators’ Campaign 
Producers of 43,000,000 tons of an- 

thracite coal have joined forces to carry 

out an advertising campaign extending 
over a three-year period. Newspapers 
will be the principal medium employed. 

The first year’s expenditure will ap- 

proximate $500,000. : 

Plans for the campaign have been 
outlined in a general way, but final 
decisions will not be made until con- 
ferences are concluded with representa- 
tives of the retail coal merchants. The 
George L. Dyer Company, advertising 
agency, has been retained to handle the 
campaign in co-operation with represen- 
tatives of the producing companies who 
are bearing the entire expense. 

This joint advertising is in addition 
to cooperative advertising with groups 
of dealers in various localities to estab- 
lish anthracite service for consumers 
under the guidance of the combustion 
engineering forces maintained by the 
mining companies. 

The companies participating 
campaign are: 4 

Buck Run Coal Company; ye ty 
Coal Company (Thoren, Neal & Ape 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co.; Haddock Mining Co.; Hazel Brook 
Coal Co.; Jedd Hyland Coal Co.; Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.; Le 
high Valley Coal Co.; Maderia Hill & 

o.; North Umberland Mining Co.; 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.; Hillside 
& Iron Co.; Price Pancoast Coal Co. 

West End Coal Co., (Nixon & Eddy); 
Rocket Brook Coal Co.; Scranton Coal 
Co.; Susquehanna Collins Co.; Lytle 
Coal Co.; Weston Dodson Coal Co., 
Inc., representing the Pine Hill Coal 
Co.; Locust Mountain Coal Co., and the 
Charles M. Dodson & Co. 


Underwood Elliott-Fisher 


Organizes Export Department 

The Underwood Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany, New York, has organized an ex 
port department, of which M. S. Eylar 
will be in charge as director of ex- 
ports. He will continue also as vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Gen- 
eral Office Equipment Corporation, the 
sales organization for products of the 
parent company. 


Weight Limit Raised on 


Parcels to Switzerland 
The weight limit for parcel post pack- 
ages sent to Switzerland has been in- 
creased from 22 ds to 44 pound 
with a corresponding change in transit 
charges. 
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In our belief it is impossible to 
over-emphasize the Chicago 
Evening American's circulation 
leadership in its field. 


It is first of all a very marked 
lead. And it results from a total 
circulation so large that it pre- 
cludes any possibility of ad- 
equately “covering” Chicago 
without a full schedule in the 
Chicago Evening American. 


Reverting to a theme which we 
have employed rather often be- 
cause it most clearly states the 
case of the Chicago Evening 
American’s circulation, it is our 
belief that the newspaper's forte 
is the delivery to moet of 
sO many units of good, middle- 
class circulation. It is such cir- 
culation which does the bulk of 
any great community's buying, 
and the Chicago Evening 
American, in the first two 
months of 1928, delivered an 
average cisculetion which was 
163,114 greater than that of 
the second Chicago Evening 
newspaper. 





National 
Advertising 
Executives 


Ropney E. BOONE 
General Manager 
National Advertising 
9 E. 40th Street 
New York City 
*» 


H. A. KOEHLER 
Manager 
Chicago Office 
929 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

W.M. NewMan 
eManager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
_ 


F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 
Automotive Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
* 

L. C. Boone 
Manager 
Detroit Office 
Book Tower Building 

it 
7. 

S. B. CurrreNDEN 
Manager 
Boston Office 
$ Winthrop Square 
Boston 
. 

Concer & Moopy 
Representatives 
on Pacific Coast 
927 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
» 

Frep H. Drug 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
—_ 

’ KENNETH J. NIXON 

anager 
Atlanta Office 
82 Marietta Street 





Mac Martin Agency Wins Personal 
Service Classification 





Taxable Income Not Derived from Invested Capital, Says Appeals 
Board, in Abrogating Excess Profits Levy 


in St. Paul, Minn., the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals held 
that the Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, of Minneapolis, is a per- 
sonal service corporation and 
therefore is not obligated to pay 
certain excess profits taxes as- 
sessed for the taxable period end- 
ing December 31, 1919. 

Examiner Smith, who wrote the 
opinion which “since has been re- 
viewed and accepted by the Board, 
declared that the whole question 
at issue was one of classification 
and not of exemption. 

“If,” he said, “the petitioner 
fairly meets the requirements of 
a personal service corporation it is 
to be taxed as such. This is not 
a question of the exemption of the 
petitioner from taxation; for a 
personal service corporation is not 
exempt from taxation.” _ 

Attorney. Arnold L. Guesmer, 
of Minneapolis, who represented 
Mac Martin in the litigation, says 
that this point brought out by Ex- 
aminer Smith is a crucial distinc- 
be borne in 


he a decision rendered last week 


tion constantly to 
mind. 

“If it had been a matter of ex- 
emption,” Mr. Guesmer _ tells 


Printer’ INK, “all doubts would 
have been cast against Mr. Mar- 
tin’s agency and against giving it 
the standing of a personal service 
corporation. Since, however, classt- 
fication is the only question at 1s- 
sue, the exact opposite is true. 
Thus’ Mr. Martin gets the benefit 
of a rule laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
at the beginning of the Govern- 
ment and adhered to ever since.” 

This ruling, quoted by Mr. 
Guesmer, made in the case of the 
U. S. vs. Wigglesworth, follows: 

In every case, therefore, of doubt, 


such statutes are construed most strongly 
against the Government and in favor 


of the subjects or citizens, because bur- 





dens are not to be imposed, nor pre- 
sumed to be imposed, beyond what the 
statutes expressly and clearly import. 


Mr. Smith decided that profes- 
sional training and ability, rather 
than invested capital, is really at 
the foundation of an advertising 
agency’s activities. In support of 
this contention he brought out in 
some detail the early history of 
Mr. Martin and the reasons be- 
hind the organization of his 
agency as a corporation. 

To come within the definition of 
a personal service corporation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, an adver- 
tising agency must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918: 


1. The income of the corporation must 
be ascribed primarily to the activities 
of the principal owners or stockholders. 

2. The principal owners or _ stock- 
holders must themselves be actually en- 
gaged in the active conduct of the af 
fairs of the corporation. 

3. Capital (whether invested or bor- 
rowed) must not be a material income- 
producing factor. 

4. Gains, profits or income derived 
from trading as a principal must not 
amount to or exceed 50 per centum of 
the gross income. 


It was decided that the Mac 
Martin agency qualified under 
these points. 





B. F. Sturtevant Company 


Appoints Boston Agency 
The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass., maker of blowers, ventila 
tion and electrical machinery, has ap- 
pointed the Greenleaf Company, Boston, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account, 


Paper Box Makers to Meet 
The National Paper Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association will hold its tenth 
annual convention at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, from May 23 to 25. 





Ww. A. Pleuthner, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Hecker H-O 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed director of sales promotion of 
Lang’s Bakery, Inc., also of that city. 
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1. MORE BUSINESS 
TODAY 


2 MORE BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


THINGS 


that the average 
manufacturer wants: 


Good printing helps both ways. It 
is a dependable aid in acquiring more 
business today. In addition, it helps 
to build up in the public mind a 
degree of confidence in your com- 
pany and your product that 

will mean more business 
tomorrow. If you would 

be interested in a good 

printer’s ideas 

about good print- 

CHARLES eee te 


at your 


FRANCIS disposal 
PRESS at any 


time. 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Printing Crafts Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Carnation Milk 

Jello 

Fleischmann’s Yeost 

Mazola 

Post’s Bran Flakes 

Lux Soap and Flakes 

Linit 

Florida Citrus Exchange 

California Fruit Growers’ 
hange 

American Soap and 


Glycerine Products’ Assn. 


Northam Warren 

Daggett & Ramsdell 

Andrew Jergens Co. 

Pond’s Extract Co. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream 

Dr. Lyons Tooth Powder 

Forhan Company 

Pepsodent 

Wildroot 

Mennen Co. 

Djer Kiss 

Vaseline 

Eveready Flashlights & 
Batteries 

Wm. Rogers & Son 
Silverplate 

Frigidaire 

Fifth Avenue Corset Co. 





‘very sat 
results... 


ARN 


(Write For New 


HIS is a note for sales minded 
advertising managers and for 
advertising minded sales man- 
agers. Thirty seconds’ worth of 
paragraphs telling how one of the 
country’s oldest national advertis- 
ers discovered 2,000,000 families 
who had never seen their maga- 
zine advertising before! 


Their first letter : 


“We have become convinced, as you 
know, that there is a great new reading 
public in America which perhaps is 
reached only in part by other magazines. 
True Story seems to have discovered an 
editorial appeal that is remarkably effec- 
tive in interesting this public, and we 
feel that it thus becomes a valuable 
AA to our hoedel. . 

True Story readers certainly want good, 
pure milk—milk which will enable them 
to better cooking—milk which is more 

i ical, so tion 








tand 
Milk has a message for them. If True 
Story can give us, as we believe it can, a 


more or 1 toa 


uew mass market represented by more 
than two million readers, we know that 
it is going to be to our advantage to add 
True Story to our schedule.” 





Their second letter: 
“Our first adverti has produced 
very satisfactory results in the way of 
inquiries !”" 

The advertiser is the Carnation 

Milk Products Company. 


The 2,000,000 new families they 
have discovered, are True Story’s 
Wage Earner readers. 
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New § Market News, Now) : 
ment is but one 
of many famous 
oes ae 
‘ng rea s 
od Wage Earner A month by True 
or Story’s exclusive 
~d New Market 2,000,000 read 
of Most great national mag- 
he azines are edited for the 
is- “white collar” classes. 
es Because, before the war, 
a- only the “white collar” 
classes could afford to 
buy advertised goods. sa 
; Since then, however, "esvlar lists? 
; union wages have in- [| ms 
, creased 259.6 percent! 
2 Today, for the first time 
. in history, the Wage 
> Earner is a_ profitable TRUE STORYS GROWTH 
market for advertised ¥ 
’ goods. 
a And today, for the first time in 
history, the Wage Earner is read- 
a ing a great national magazine. 
2 But only ONE! True Story. 
2 Because True Story is the only 
a great national magazine edited. 
2 specifically for the new Wage 
t Farner market. 
1 lhe list at the left tells the names 
of some of the advertisers usi: he Tie 
rue Story exclusively to reac : : poy 
this new market. or aS 
1 : eo > 7 Mort 
f Write for ponte pt isp 
«New Market News” Re $e Sais 
bn \n interesting economic-report 
-ervice, giving current statistics 
outhe new Wage market. 
ey Sent hly to i d ex- 
"8 ecutives. Write for it, without 
Soa TRUE STORY, 
1926 Broadway, New York City. 
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Fes" hundred 
twenty-one 
national advertisers 
used no other news’ 
paper in Detroit 
during 1927, except 
The Free Press. 


q 


421 national adver- 
tisers concentrated 
their advertising 
appropriations to 
cover the Detroit 
market, exclusively 
in The Free Press. 


g 


This, we believe, 
is intelligent evi- 
dence of the indis- 
pensability of this 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


newspaper to any 
advertiser anxious 
to make a complete 
job out of sales- 
strategy in the De- 
troit market. 


q 


Early morning cov- 
erage of every other 
home in the area 
is assured (yes, 
we'll say, insured) 
through the col- 
umns of The De 
troit Free Press. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Selling Ideas Instead of Fences 


The Wickwire Spencer Company Is Using Human-Interest Copy in 
Magazines and Industrial Papers Instead of Cold Technical Description 


By James C. McGrath 


QoMs advertisers go along for 
years without developing new 
copy appeals. Even a whole in- 
dustry often is content to follow 
one fashion in advertising. 

However, such conditions in ad- 
vertising seldom exist in highly 
competitive fields where dozens or 
hundreds of different companies 
are turning out similar 
products. Hardly a 
year passes that we 
do not see several new 
appeals or copy angles 
brought out in the ad- 
vertising of such sim- 
ple products as coffee, 
cigarettes, ice cream, 
bread, tooth-paste and 
many other articles 
that remain basically 
the same but which 
are given new quali- 
ties and reasons for 
existence by the adop- 
tion of new ideas in 
their advertising. Of 
course there can be no 
set rules for the crea- 
tion of these ideas. 
Most of them, no 
doubt, are born of a 
careful study of the 
product itself or of 
research work among 
consumers: Others 
may be found in a 
study of the company’s 
history or the record 
of the product. 


years. This advertising, like the 
advertising characteristic of the 
fence industry in general during 
that time, has been confined to 
statements of the long life and 
beauty of the product, technical 
details and _ institutional matter. 
Human interest has played but a 
small part in its advertising. The 


he friend-keeper 


ape os 
Wiel te Spen: - 

a Wickwire 7 
Link Fence stays on 
it 

not require 


ap 


to ca he 
Sncgeew relationship 
be strained by an attempted 
dij suggestion to 
curtail juvenile activities or 
to move a flourishing hedge 
It is sightly, strong and 
manent. The cost eii 
‘or the material or for the 
erecting is far less than 
good fencing has been for 
years. 


A Wickwire er 
Fence is a pa ally sone 
ary. It keeps your neighbor 
your ‘friend. 

Send for a catalog today. 





WICKWIRE SPENCER 
Chain Link Fence 





The current cam- * 
paign of the Wick- rue copy 
wire Spencer Steel 
Company, of New 
York, may be cited as 
an example of what may be done by 
a manufacturer in digging out new 
reasons for buying his product 
and presenting these reasons in a 
rather unusual way. This com- 
pany has made wire and wire 
products for over 100 years. It 
has been consistently advertising 
its wire fences for over twenty 


41 


IN THIS MAGAZINE SERIES HAS LITTLE TO SAY 
ABOUT THE TECHNICAL DETAILS OF WICKWIRE SPENCER 
FENCE 


illustrations used have been limited 
to pictures of small homes, gar- 
dens, country estates or factories, 
in which fencing of all sorts 
played a prominent part in the 
foreground. 

When the Wickwire Spencer 
company was planning its new 
campaign it took into considera- 
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tion the fact that fencing, like 
other products, is bought to fill a 
particular need. Practically all 
fencing, in the territory covered 
by this company, is bought and 
erected during the months of 
March to July. Former campaigns 
were limited to these months. The 
new campaign, which started in 
several February magazines, will 
continue until October. 

Built upon the specific reasons 
for buying fence, this campaign 
will attempt to create a genuine 
desire among those who need it. 
The copy will say little or nothing 
about the technical details, beauty 
or price of Wickwire Spencer 
fencing. Each advertisement of 
the series will cover one particu- 
lar reason for buying a fence. 
Ideas will be featured rather than 
fencing. 

The first consumer advertise- 
ment to appear had the caption, 
“The Friend-Keeper.” Rather an 
unusual introduction, when you 
think how often the erection of a 
fence has added insult to injury 
in quarrels between neighbors. 
The copy shows, however, that 
causes of disagreement may origi- 
nate from the lack of a fence 
rather than the presence of one. 
The reasons for this are explained 


as follows: aA 


Hedges will creep southegs, Children 


romp yee But ‘a Wickwire 
in 


Spencer Chain Fence stays on the 
property line where it was set. It does 
not require that neighborly relationship 
be strained by an attempted ediplomatit 
suggestion to curtail juvenile activities 
or to move a flourishing hedge. 


The picture illustrating this ad- 
vertisement takes up over half the 
space. Here, as in the copy, the 
fence is not treated as an out- 
standing feature. Two men, in 
friendly conversation, take up most 
of the picture. One, obviously a 
backyard gardener, is leaning back 
against a shovel, facing his neigh- 
bor, who is resting with his arms 
placed on the top of a wire fence 
separating the two. Both are 
smoking. Concerning the details 
of the fence the text wastes no 
words. “It is sightly, strong and 
permanent. The cost either for 
the material or for the erecting is 
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far less than good fencing has 
been for years.” 

The protection afforded fenced- 
in property from the damages 
often caused by. ungrateful pic- 
nickers and _ careless transient 
groups looking for a place to 
lunch or spend the day is told 
about in another advertisement. 
Fence as a factor in keeping small 
children from wandering out into 
the street and protecting them 
from the neighbor’s dog that may 
not always act friendly is dis- 
cussed. “When Your Neighbor 
Builds,” reads another piece of 
copy, “it would be extremely con- 
siderate of him to start with a 
Wickwire Spencer Chain Link 
Fence. Then your finished grounds 
and shrubbery would be protected 
from the litter and destruction 
that always accompanies a building 
operation.” 

The industrial advertising of the 
Wickwire Spencer company is as 
unusual as its consumer campaign. 
Ten specific reasons have been 
selected as the basis for the pur- 
chase,\9f industrial fencing. These 
dre 7Mincendiarism, thievery, sabo- 
tage, “vaindalism, trespass, agita- 
tion, dumping, encroachment, fire 
hazard, and pilferage. All of these 
causes ,.of loss have been desig- 
nated agT. IT has been brought 
to life a rather fearsome look- 
ing monster who plays a promi- 
nent ‘part in all advertisements. 
The background of the series is 
made up of a section of industrial 
fence, with the personified IT 
clutching at the fence and glaring 
through it from the outside. 

Each advertisement of the in- 
dustrial series is headed, “Keep 
IT Out.” The first of the series 
follows this caption with “IT is 
the spirit and embodiment of idle- 
ness, mischief and theft.” As 
conditions vary, IT takes on a 
different cloak. “IT may be’— 
and then comes the list of the ten 
causes. “Do as thousands have 
done,” advises the copy, “surround 
your property with a Wickwire 
Spencer Chain Link Fence and 
keep IT out.” One might expect 
that a full technical description of 
the fence would be given to the 
industrial reader. All that is said 
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ES 1920 Florida's permanent 
population was 968,470 
The estimated population as 
of July 1, 1928, is forecast at 
1,411,000. 


Why FLORIDA 


has to buy so many 
new clothes! 


| JNCLE SAM'S latest estimate for Florida is 48 
per cent increase in population from 1920 to 


1928—greater than for any other state. 


And Jacksonville has enjoyed gains, too. In 
1920 the city population was 91,553; today it is 
(estimated) 150,000, the 75th city of the nation. 


What a quantity of clothes Florida has had to 
buy in these eight years; what a number of homes, 
office buildings and hotels, new roads, new railroad 
mileage has been necessary, to keep this young giant 
of a Florida in raiment —figuratively speaking. 


Uncle Sam's census estimates say Florida is the 
nation’s fastest growing market. Jacksonville, 
with its stable and increasing industrial popula- 
tion, is the gateway and distributing center of the 
state—the key to this market. And— 


Besides dominating local coverage 


national advertisers reach the en- 
tire state through— 


The Mlorida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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in this respect is as follows: 
“Wickwire Spencer Chain Link 
Fences are made with copper-bear- 
ing steel wire heavily galvanized 
after weaving. They are sold 
F. O. B. or delivered and erected 
by us anywhere in the United 
States.” 

The remainder of the series will 
take up each subject in separate 
advertisements. The following copy 
is from the one that expounds the 
matter of trespassing : 


IT is idle vicious trespass. 

You don’t want IT prowling around 
your property. Between you and IT 
there is nothing in common, yet you 
have known IT all your life. You, with 
the help of your associates, are doing 
your share of the world’s work. IT 
never works. You create, accomplish, 
build up. IT tears down. IT is the 
7 and embodiment of idleness, mis- 
chief and theft—IT is everything you 
do not want about your premises. Do 
as thousands of others have done. Sur- 
round your property with a Wickwire 
Spencer Chain Link Fence. And KEEP 
IT OUT 


Although the Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Company maintains its 
own erecting force, it is enlarg- 
ing its dealer force. Not only 
can a larger volume of busi- 
ness be handled more qujckly, but 
in the case of distant contracts 
more cheaply if a local dealer does 
the work. The consumer adver- 
tisements. are made to do double 
duty. Without detracting from 
the tone or appearance of the ad- 
vertisements the following mes- 
sage to dealers is included in each: 
“Inquiries are solicited from fi- 
nancially responsible dealers will- 
ing to set fences the Wickwire 
Spencer way.” Early responses to 
the first advertisement of the cam- 
paign have been very satisfactory. 


Appointed by George F. 
McKiernan & Company 


Philip T. Clancy and Norman J. 
Phelps have been appointed heads of 
the copy and service departments, re- 
spectively, of George F. McKiernan & 
Company, advertising, Rockford, Ill. 


New Account for Sherman 
& Lebair 


W. A. McLaughlin, Inc., New York, 
men’s custom shirts, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Sherman & Le- 
bair, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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Canada Dry 
Did Not Lose Its Real 
Trade Mark 


Incidental Defensive Mark Only 
One Involved in Recent Trade- 
Mark Action. 


py received at this of- 
fice indicate that the recent 
“Canadian Dry” decision of the 
Patent Office was misunderstood 
by some of our readers. The mark 
“Canadian Dry” canceled by the 
Patent Office was merely one of 
a group of incidental defensive 
trade-marks which, several years 
ago, had been registered by the 
Canada Dry Company. The real 
trade-mark of the company under 
which the product has always 
been advertised and merchandised, 
namely, the words “Canada Dry” 
and a map, were not in question in 
this proceeding and have never 
been questioned by the Patent Of- 
fice, any court, or any competitor 
of the company. 


To Direct Joint Insurance 


Campaign 
The J. F. Held Advertising Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed to 
conduct a joint regional advertising cam- 
paign for the Seattle Life Insurance 
Underwriters Association and the Seattle 
Life Insurance Managers’ and Regents’ 
Association. Newspapers and outdoor 

advertising will be used. 


Life Savers Net Profit 


Life Savers, Inc, Port Chester, 
N. Y., for the year ended December 
31, 1927, reports a net profit of $1,- 
104,514, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $1,304,088, after charges 
but before Federal taxes, for 1926. 


Lavoris Appoints Mac Martin 
Agency 
The advertising account of the Lavoris 
Chemical Company, Minneapolis, has 
been placed with the Mac artin Ad- 
vertising Agency of that city. 


With Fred Kimball, Inc. 


Don A. Gleason has joined the New 
York office of Fred Kimball, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative. 


Charles H. Tobias has resigned from 
the Julian J. Behr Company, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency. 
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“The Hub of Birmingham’s Class Circulation” 
On the heights of Red Mountain lies Birmingham’s most 
exclusive residence section—Forest Park, Redmont Park, and 
Chestnut Hill. Here are located some of the South’s most pa- 
latial residences—homes that cost from $20,000 to $225,000. 
Practically every home is owned by its occupant, and every 
family has one or more automobiles. In this section the most 
successful professional men and the industrial leaders of 
Birmingham live—men who direct the purchase of millions 
of dollars worth of materials and merchandise every year. 

On a recent survey of this section it was found that out 

of a possible 2,563 newspaper subscribers The News 
and Age-Herald are taken by 2,495 of them. . 


’ 


Che Birmingham News 


AGE-HERALD 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 
Moram.. Evening 


National Representative. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York—Chicago —— Boston—Philadelphis Atlanta 
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Three Million 
Dollars 


of Transportation 
and Travel Advertising 
in 1928 


AY analysis of expenditures of a thousand national 
advertisers in 60 leading magazines discloses the 
fact that more than 25 per cent of all the travel and 
transportation advertising in these publications is 


handled by Lord & Thomas and Logan. 

Public records for both magazines and newspapers 
show that the volume of travel and transportation ad- 
vertising placed through our offices in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco far exceeds 
that of any other American agency. 


Our clients in this field include International Mer- 
cantile Marine, Furness Bermuda, American Mail, and 
Dollar Steamship Lines; New York Central and South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Systems; The All-Year Club of 
Southern California and Californians, Inc. 











1928 
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The 1928 budgets of these advertisers plan for a 
total expenditure of nearly $3,000,000. The gross earn- 
ings of the railroad and steamship lines in this group 
are more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 


Selling travel and transportation service calls for the 
same modern advertising and merchandising methods 
that have been so successfully used to market other 
services and products. Some advertising problems may 
be more difficult than others, but they are all solved 
by the self-evident principles of common sense. 


The appeal to human emotions is just as plain in 
selling the 20th Century Limited as in selling Palmolive 
or Lucky Strikes. The beauties of California are no 
more difficult to describe than the wonders of a Radi- 
ola. A trip to Bermuda or Europe or around the world 
has a “reason-why” just as evident as that for Pep- 
sodent or Cities Service gasolene. 


Our experience over many years in helping to build 
markets for national products and services of widely 
diversified character has been of particular value to 
our clients in the field of travel and transportation. 


& 
LORD & THOMAS anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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YOUTHFUL 
PURCHASING 


POWER 


oung, energetic, interested, with 
OY money to spend—that describes 
briefly the 4-H Club Member, boy 
or girl. There are 650,000 of them in the 


United States from ten to twenty years of 
age. They offer a worthwhile market. 








Nearly 2,000 of them wrote to the 4-H Club 
Editor of THE FARMER’S WIFE last year. 
Their letters were surprisingly adult in their lan- 
guage and viewpoint, giving an insight to the pur- 


chasing power of enthusiastic farm boys and girls 
in their ’teens. 


The 4-H Club Editor of THE FARMER’S 
WIFE travels extensively, speaking before many 
groups of club members and meeting them per- 
sonally. Such contacts are invaluable to adver- 
tisers using THE FARMER’S WIFE. Alone in 
its field, this magazine has a distinct influence on 
the very people you wish to know your product. 


7 : THE 
The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
































How Shall the Bank Fix Its Adver- 
tising Budget? 


It Seems to Be an Arbitrary Matter Depending on the Extent of the 
Selling Job to Be Done 


Cuicaco Erevatep Apvertisinc Co. 
CHicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Several of our bank advertising clients 
have asked the question: 

“Upon what basis does a bank arrive 
at an advertising appropriation? 

We would greatly appreciate any in- 
formation that you may be able to give 
us as this seems to be a paramount 
question with many banking institutions; 
particularly it is true of the small banks. 
Cuicaco Exevatep Apvertisinc Co., 

Cartes F. Drake, 
Manager, Copy & Art Department. 


E always have maintained 
that bank advertising is not 
essentially different from that done 
by the manufacturer. Both have 
something to sell. The maker of a 


commodity, if he conducts his sell- 
ing in accordance with modern and 
proved merchandising practice, 
usually plans to invest in adver- 
tising for any one year a certain 


percentage of the gross sales he ex- 
pects to make during that year. 
In other words, he has a certain 
marketing job to do, and his ac- 
quaintance with his product and 
the progress it has made thus far 
enables him to determine, with a 
fair degree of accuracy, the in- 
creased business he may reasonably 
expect for any stated period in 
advance. 

The bank’s job is essentially the 
same. But it differs from the 
manufacturer’s in that no general 
rule for fixing definite figures can 
be set down. 

Bankers have been wrestling with 
this matter for several years—ever 
since, in fact, they began to recog- 
nize advertising as a real business 
building force for them to use. 
Some of the foremost banking in- 
stitutions of the country now regard 
advertising as a creator of good- 
will and, therefore, as one of the 
important factors to be considered 
in making a loan. They hesitate 
not at all in advising their clients 
to use the percentage of gross sales 
method in arriving at an advertising 
budget of a proper size for the 
business to carry. It is only natural, 


their view being what it is, that 
they should seek to apply some such 
method to their own advertising. 
But when they try to fix upon a 
rule or a unit of measurement for 
banks in general to follow they find 
it difficult to get anywhere. 

For example, some suggest that 
the advertising appropriation should 
be 1 per cent of the bank’s capital. 
This would work for some and 
not so well for others. 

The Continental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago in 1925 
had a capital investment of $30,- 
000,000 and the Illinois Merchants 
Bank $15,000,000. The former at 
that time had deposits of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 and the Illinois 
Merchants $400,000,000. It will be 
seen then that, regardless of the 
difference in capital stock, these 
banks are about of the same size; 
also both are big advertisers. But if 
the advertising were based on 1 
per cent of the capital, the Con- 
tinental & Commercial would be 
spending about $300,000 annually 
and the Illinois Merchants $150,- 
000. 

Other banks suggest that one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the deposits 
is a good unit of measurement. If 
this were universal the National 
City Bank of New York would 
invest in advertising some $850,000; 
the Mechanics & Metals $250,000; 
the Bankers Trust $350,000 and the 
Union Trust of Cleveland $265,000. 
The National City would be buying 
substantially as much advertising 
as the three other banks combined 
—clearly an unbalanced proceeding. 

Another suggestion is that the 
bank spend for advertising 5 per 
cent of its gross profits. A bank 
making 7 per cent is in much more 
need of advertising than one mak- 
ing 20 per cent. Yet, if the 5 per 
cent plan prevails the prosperous 
bank would be spending three times 
as much‘as the other. 

In his book, “How Banks In- 
crease Their Business,” G. Prather 
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Knapp tells of an investigation of 
bank advertising appropriations 
that he made at one time. The 
advertising expenditures of 586 
banks in rural and urban commu- 
nities of forty-two States were 
averaged, and the results showed 
the following : 


Spent Per Annum 
$3.00 per $1,000 
2.50 per 1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,006 


Total Resources 

5 to 2¢ million 
25 million 

35 million 

50 million 

75 million and up 


Recently we were privileged to 
read an interesting report on this 
subject made by a special research 
committee on appropriations ap- 
pointed by the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. This commit- 
tee, composed of Heyliger Church, 
First National Bank, New Haven, 
Conn.; S. A. Linnekin, Central Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; and Eugene W. 
Short, Bankers Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has assembled 
figures covering the advertising 


outlays of seventy-three banks and 


investment houses of all sizes and 
also serving a wide variety of 
territories. 

Of these, twenty-one said they 
were planning to base their adver- 
tising appropriations for 1928 on 
the accomplishments of 1927—ap- 
parently meaning an arbitrarily 
fixed percentage of the profits 
actually gained during 1927. Eight 
were planning on spending a per- 
centage of the total deposits, but 
did not name the percentage. Two 
were going to set aside a percentage 
of the net earnings they expected 
to make during the year and twelve 
a percentage based on the expected 
business increase for 1928. Four 
used no percentage at all. Twenty- 
six report that they spend for ad- 
vertising “whatever the officers feel 
like spending,” “an amount deter- 
mined by the growth of the bank,” 
“an arbitrary amount set aside each 
year.” 

Our own study of bank adver- 
tising causes us to agree with the 
conclusions of this committee that 
nothing but a careful study of the 
individual banker’s business-getting 
problem will give him an accurate 
estimate of the amount he should 
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spend for advertising. A manu- 
facturer analyzes his market, sees 
what he has a chance to accomplish 
and fixes his advertising outlay ac- 
cordingly. In like manner the 
banker needs to make a survey, find 
out what kind of service his com- 
munity needs and then make his 
advertising plans of size and scope 
that will enable him to get his 
share. 

The survey, according to the 
view of leading bankers, should 
take in a study of the community 
and the bank itself. The com- 
munity end of the survey should 
consider topics such as the number 
of banks and competition; the num- 
ber of depositors, the balances of 
depositors and the growth of de- 
partments. This will show the 
bank how much additional business 
may be expected during the coming 
year in that community for all the 
financial institutions in the town. 
Then, in deciding upon how much 
of this additional business it can 
get for itself it should consider the 
number of its depositors and the 
different departments in the banks 
used by these depositors. 


LITTLE KNOWN BANKS SERVICES 


It is rather a remarkable fact 
that comparatively few bank de- 
positors know to the fullest extent 
what the bank can do for them— 
the various classes of service it has 
to offer. A Chicago business man 
at lunch one day recently in the 
Union League Club of that city 
with a banker friend made the re- 
mark that he had $5,000 which he 
was going to have to use in about 
sixty days. Meanwhile he wondered 
what he should do with it. He did 
not feel like expanding his check- 
ing account by that amount and 
did not want to put it in a savings 
account. 

“Why don’t you buy a C.D.?” 
the banker asked. 

“What is a C.D.?” 

Whereupon the banker described 
the certificate of deposit plan and 
its advantages. The business man 
had heard of a certificate of deposit 
but did not understand just what 
it was. The banker concluded 
his institution was not doing a 
very good advertising job—T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Weekdays 405,707 
Sundays 700,925 Copies 
—New Records 


HE average net paid sale of the 

weekday edition of The New 

York Times for the six months ended 

March 31 was 405,707, a gain of 30,458 
over last year. 


The average net paid sale of the 
Sunday edition was 700,925, a gain of 
47,488. 


Substantial gains in the suburbs 
and city contributed most to the in- 
crease in net paid sale. Of the week- 
‘day increase 91% was in city and 
suburbs; of the Sunday 72%. 


Intelligent readers 
increasingly 
prefer 


Che New York Cimes 
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Letters That Make Slumping Sales- 
men Perk Up 


How One Sales Manager “Knocks "Em Down” and “Sets "Em Up” 
By Mail 


By Allen T. Moore 


ARNEY SHAW (not quite 

his real name, but close 
enough) is a highly successful gen- 
eral sales manager, with a force 
of single-call salesmen whose an- 
nual volume passes the million 
mark; who operate entirely on 
commission, enjoy enviable earn- 
ings when they sell, and are as 
temperamental a lot to manage as 
any aggregation of prima donnas 
known to opera. 

“That,” says Barney, “is pre- 
cisely our biggest trouble today— 
always has been and always will 
be. Our brilliant fellows aren't 
stayers, and our steady stickers 


aren’t brilliant. 
“Both with our stars and our 
problem is 


the primary 
one of morale. And while it’s one 
we've never fully licked, still, 
years of kaleidoscopic experience 
have shown us some basic methods 
of slump handling that are effec- 
tive.’ 

Here Barney buzzed for his sec- 
retary. “Bring me in our Morale 
Folder, will you please?” he smiled. 
The girl returned with a sheaf of 
pink carbon sheets, bunched loosely 
together in a large, brown morocco 
binder, and Barney laid it in easy 
reaching distance. 

“What you particularly asked 
me, though,” he resumed, “was 
how we handle our slump cases 
by letter, didn’t you? Well, here’s 
what I call my Morale Folder. It 
contains all my own letters to dis- 
trict men and individual salesmen 
in the field, which have for their 
general purpose—well, you might 
call it ‘re-establishing their ego’ or 
something like that, if you wanted 
to be psychological about it. I 
would probably call it ‘getting ’em 
to work and keeping ’em to work.’” 

He _ grinned—and incidentally, 
that grin of Barney’s quickly ac- 
counted to me for this particular 
executive’s hold on his men. It 


stickers, 


shone straight from the heart, and 
came clear, friendly and bracing as 
a sunbeam into a dark room. 

Before showing me his letters, 
however, a few of which he per- 
mits ‘me to pass on verbatim in 
this article as practical examples 
of morale-building, Barney Shaw 
briefly explained the underlying 
psychology of the home office atti- 
tude toward and treatment of its 
“slumper” salesmen. 

“There are a score, yes, prob- 
ably two-score, of reasons why 
either type of our one-call sales- 
men, the star or the sticker, slump,” 
he pointed out. “Troubles at home 

money difficulties—bad weather— 
a series of turndowns that have 
killed _ selling spirit—indigestion, 
toothache or grippe—a misunder- 
standing with headquarters—be- 
reavement—a touch of riotous liv- 
ing, perhaps—burning the candle at 
both ends—all sorts of things. But 
so far as we here are concerned, 
the effect is of just one sort—fail- 
ure to work—and a correspond- 
ingly blank sales record. 

“So we watch extra closely our 
reports and orders for those first 
tell-tale symptoms that spell ‘slump 
ahead.’ We don’t wait too long to 
start check-up measures, either. I 
often wire my man tocome straight 
in before the slump-devil has really 
got him down and out; figuring 
that the immediate expense of so 
doing is more than offset by a sub- 
sequent earlier return to par per- 
formance. 


WHEN LETTERS ARE NEEDED 


“In other instances, of course, 
my man may be too far afield for 
that sort of thing. The expense 
of bringing him in would be pro- 
hibitive. That’s when I resort to 
the. well-known letter; usually 
writing both the salesman person- 
ally and his district manager as 
well. Sometimes, of course, I 
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N. E. L. A. 


National Electric Light As- 
sociation membership pro- 
duces 80%. of the power 
generated. 


900,363,000 


dollars will be spent 
this year by the 9,000 
N. E. L. A. men gath- 
ered together at At- 
lantic City in June for 
7 days. During these 7 
days, Electrical World 
will contact with each 
and every delegate ex- 
actly 6 times. 


* These three issues give 
you an ideal convention 
campaign — right while 
discussions on ways and 
means are in progress. 


dollars is the size of expendi- 
tures for 1928 central station 
development. 

* * * 
Fifty-first convention— 
Electrical W orld has covered 
each one. 


1* 
The big 10-section Convention 
Issue, May 26. Advertising forms 


close May 16. 


2* 
The June 2nd regular weekly 


issue, also distributed at the con- 
vention. 


3, 4 and 5 


Three issues of the Convention 
Daily. Twelve Electrical World 
editors produce a daily newspaper 
in the convention hall. No adver- 
tising accepted. 


6 * 
The Convention Report Issue, 
June 9, in the mails 24 hours after 


convention closes—a publishing 
achievement. 


wc Electrical World 


—a McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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MORE THAN A 
IN SUNDAY 





EVEN daily newspapers in Boston... 

Three of them carry most of the national 

and local advertising. Each of these three has 
a Sunday edition. 

Why is the Globe the only one of the three 
that holds its reader group in Metropolitan 
Boston almost intact over Sunday, while the 
others lose 35% and 65%, respectively? 

Why does the Globe not only carry more 
department store advertising on Sunday than 
the next three Sunday papers combined, but 
also lead in total department store space— 
both daily and Sunday—by 45%? 

Why does the Globe lead seven days a week 
in four of the five major display classifications, 
including automotive advertising, in which 
Sunday copy is the rule? 

The simple answer is that the Globe is 
definitely the home newspaper in Boston, 
daily and Sunday. Week-day home coverage is 
proved by Sunday circulation—and recognized 
by both local and national advertisers. 

7 . + 
The Globe’s editorial policy is built around 
home interests. It has a larger local reporting 
staff and carries more suburban news than any 
other Boston newspaper. 


‘The Bostor 
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SUNDAY STORY 
DERSHIP . 


* 





Its school news occupies an important place. 
Its Household Department, recognized na- 
tionally as one of the best, has served Boston 
women faithfully ever since it was established 
in 1894 as the first ‘women’s page” in Amer- 
ican journalism. Pte oes 
Men look to the Globe for the final word in 
business and sport news, and they like its 
editorial page because of all Boston newspapers 
the Globe is the only one unfettered by fac- 
tional interests— political, religious ‘or social. 


In Boston’s retail trading area live 3,000,000 


people. Average family 
wealth is $9,000—fourth 
highest in the United 
States. 


The Globe, as the 
seven-day home news- 
paper in this tremen- 
dously rich market, mer- 
its first consideration by 
national advertisers. 

Our booklet will help 
you in determining how 
best to sell in the Boston 
market. Send for a copy. 


























Facts on Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Average family wealth is 
$9,000, saving deposits, $2,000. 
Metropolitan Boston is within 
12 miles of Boston’s City Hall. 
From this area Boston depart- 


+ ment stores draw 74% of their 


business. 

Here the Globe is definitely 
the home newspaper, as proved 
by circulation and advertising. 
It is the only Boston news- 
paper. which holds ‘all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 

It leads by 45% in department 
store advertising. And in the 
four major display classifica- 
tions which find their greatest 
market in the home, including 
automobile advertising, the 
Globe also enjoys a substantial 
lead. 
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WASHINGTON 


in Cherry Blossom Time.... 


A mecca for people from all over the world. 


5,145,000 come to the Nation’s Capital each 
year, but at Cherry Blossom time the flow is 
heaviest . 


Which means, this is the time when your message, 
to reach the 600,000 permanent residents within 
twenty-five miles, as well as an exceptional per- 
centage of the 5,145,000, should go through the 
seventy-odd thousand paid daily circulation and 
the eighty-odd thousand Sunday of 


The Washington Post. 


“the first thing each morning.” 
Paut Btock, Inc., National Advertis- 
ing Representative, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit and 
San Francisco. 
Nb, 
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first wire or write the district man 
alone. It all depends on individual 
conditions. 

“In tone and treatment all my 
letters are practically what I would 
say were my men here before me 
in person. No studied attempts at 
diction, and to hell with rhetoric 
so long as I reach my objective! 
These fellows of ours are mostly 
‘hard-boiled’ themselves, when it 
comes to phraseology, and any lit- 
erary graces indulged in on my 
part would be decidedly unnatural 
as well as high-hat. They wouldn’t 

me—and if there’s one thing 
I’m dead positive you’ve got to get 
over in any morale letter, it’s the 
quality of utter sincerity ... 
utter and utmost expression of 
your own personal interest and 
conviction. Unless you get that 
over, the best logic and the sweet- 
est phrasing in the world will flat- 
ten out like a cake in a cool oven!” 

Barney here turned to his Morale 
Folder and extracted a handful of 
sheets. He considered them for 
a moment thoughtfully. 

“We have,” he said, “two very 
hard, commonsense, square-toed 
notions in our place about handling 
a man in a slump. Our whole 
method, in fact, has only two sides 
to it. On one side, we ‘knock ’em 
down.’ On the other—we ‘set ’em 


up. 

“By that I mean that we be- 
lieve every ‘flop’ salesman has a 
good, hard spanking coming to 
him, first of all—and we try to 


see that he gets it. But when we 
have ‘slapped him down’ in good 
orthodox fashion, we never leave 
him down beyond the time it takes 
him to get the feel of punishment. 
The worst possible morale treat- 
ment in the world is to show a 
man his faults, failures and short- 
comings, and rub it in—then expect 
him to make his own recovery. 
Remember, he’s always partly 
down already, or he wouldn’t be 
a ‘morale. case’ at all. So we 
never knock a salesman down, fig- 
uratively speaking, without reason- 
ably soon thereafter ‘setting him 
up. Or, to use our own office 
vernacular, we ‘always show him 
an out.’ 

“Once properly chastened, and 
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then sincerely and dexterously 
heartened and encouraged and 
pepped up again, our slumper goes 
out his own master, full of fight 
and ready to ruin his old records 
or die in the attempt. Now here 
are some typical letters, which 
carry out generally that same psy- 
chology, by mail; and as I’ve got 
a new man waiting in the outer 
office, I'll leave you to your own 
devices. If you see anything here 
you can use, go to it. All I can 
say further is, they represent re- 
sultful practice and not mere aca- 
demic theory.” 
* * * 


“We knock ’em down—then we 
set "em up.” 

Here’s one of Barney's letters 
of the first sort, exactly as the man 
at the other end got it. (I have 
merely altered proper names) : 


Dear Bob: 

Enclosed is check No. 4315 for $12.86. 
Sure a healthy check for a man who 
came into this business March, 1926— 
nearly two years ago! 

Here is a little problem for you to 
work out: “If it takes twenty-two 
months in this organization for Bob 
Murphy to find out how to sell a little 
over $300 in total sales for the month 
of December—how long is it supposed to 
take him to learn how to make a aves 
from the sale of Multi-Profits Special- 
ties?” 

Bob, you have forgotten more tricks 
and kinks with which to sell M. P. S. 
and make money than many men now 
selling thousands of dollars worth of 
specialties a month know today. . 

I have heard of old women “enjoying 
being invalids.” I am inclined to be- 
lieve that you enjoy being broke. 

hat can we do? t can we do 
to awaken you to all you know about 
selling specialties, and to put that knowl- 
edge to work making money? 

ou can sit in here and give a sales 
talk that would sell a wooden Indian; 
yet, you f° right out in the field and 
in a month cannot sell more than $300 
worth of that same commodity. f 

I am just tipping you off to one thing, 
and that is, you won’t he able to “just 
get by” very far into 1928. Today we 
are demanding production from men who 
KNOW this business. i 

Brownsville territory is yours only if 
you produce a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to show us that you have a right 
to hold it. Therefore, we are not issu- 
ing a contract for that territory until 
we see what you are going to do with it. 

In the last year you have missed sev- 
eral good chances for better jobs in this 
organization because you showed by 
your work that you could not mana 
yourself; therefore, you couldn’t possibly 
manage fifteen men. 

I want you to 


busy on this pis of 
managing Bob ow. 


urphy—starting 
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You can do it, but you will have to 
cut out all the sloppy habits of work 
and thinking which have kept your nose 
to the old grindstone all last year. 

If you can’t fe in Canada, let’s 
admit it and I'll put you somewhere in 
this country where you will produce. 

It’s a shame to see twenty-two months’ 
effort on your part bringing in such 
production as we got from you in De- 
cember. We cannot continue such a 
showing and you will have to change it, 
as you easily can change it, if you will 
get busy on the job. 

You don’t n tricks, knacks or sales 
talk; these have been drummed into you 
for two years. 

If you can poaiity guess what you do 
need, then for the love of Mike go to 
work on it and snap out of this condi- 
tion! 


Bob probably got a jolt out of 
that. At least Barney says his 
record perked up shortly after its 
receipt. 

Then here’s a set-’em-up style 
letter of Barney's, sent out just 
before Christmas to a slumper who 
had got himself in harness again: 


Dear Karl: 

Whatever the old jinx was, it is ap- 
parent from eur letter just received 
that you have him dead and buried deep. 
Hurrah! 

I have thought of you dozens of times 
since you went back to Chattanooga, 
trying to explain to myself just what 
happened to your state of mind up here 
that could put the skids under produc- 
tion so completely as actually occurred 
in the last couple of weeks. Frankly, 
I could not get an answer which satis- 
ed me. Now your letter comes along 
and answers the question completely— 
you have just been reaching some kind 
of a decision yourself. 

Sure, we will consider that you are 
one day old in this business as of yes- 
terday, but I am going to look forward 
to a New Year full of broken records 
hung up under your name. 

Jack Snow will be coming up to see 
~y right after the holidays, and when 

does, him to sit down with you 
over a nice little German lunch and 
tell P ey what it is that keeps him sold 
on_this work. : 

Your trip into Chicago convinced you 
that every one up here is certainly sold 
to the eyebrows on it, and after all, 
Karl, there is not anything else, ability 
included, which will it over. 

What is the use of ha a wonder- 
ful ability when a fellow just plainly 
refuses to cash in on that ability? You 
yourself know plenty of men w are 
gifted with talents for salesmanship, but 
who allow those talents to die just be- 
cause they do not seem to hang up a 
goal that requires hard work. know 
a lot of that kind of men—and about all 
a fellow can do is pity them. 

Put yourself on an eight weeks’ pro- 
gram where you can put every ounce 
of effort you have into ga ie a 
will be surprised the amount of dollars 
and cents you can get under such 2 
program. 
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Karl, you want sonar ont up a 
schedule with yourself which will de- 
mand that you earn big money. By big 
money I mean out and make your- 
self in one week’s time a cool $1,000. 
You haven’t any idea what that will do 
toward putting you on a real “follow 
through” program. 

I’ve got my ears to the ground, so 
let’s shoot. 


Now and then, of course, “di- 
vorce by mutual consent” (gen- 
erally initiated, however, as such 
divorces are, by one party in par- 
ticular) becomes necessary. Here’s 
how Barney cuts the knot. Inci- 
dentally; note how deftly both 
principles of knock-’em-down and 
set-’em up are here combined: 


Dear Phil: 

“Wire cash for tide over’—“Driving 
hard and results will come, I’ll win.”’ 

Phil, just how long in your life have 
those same words represented your con- 
dition? 

Ever since you have been in this or- 
gain it has been a battle from one 

ay to the next just for a “tide over.” 
Day after day oe thoughts are oc- 
cupied between tel bills coming due 
and where the next stack of pancakes 
is coming from. Frankly, it does not 
seem fair to you to put yourself through 
that punishment. 

Let’s look at your sales record. From 
August to December inclusive, a_ total 
of fifteen orders for $979.20, practically 
$300 commissions in five months—or $60 
a month. 

I don’t need to give you any com- 
parisons—I certainly don’t need to give 
you reasons why this organization does 
not find it a good investment to advance 
you money to “tide you over.” We 
would only be tiding over a day or two 
and not helping you one bit, —— to 
-— put some food in your stomach. 

hil, we are going to end this agony 
for you right now. We cannot sit 
here and picture you going without the 
very necessaries of life just so that you 
can hang on to what you think is an 
ideal. 

You are no more fitted, from your 
sales background, to be an M. P. sales- 
man than I am fitted to run a railway 
locomotive. 

In fact, you have no business in the 
selling field, according to my own per- 
sonal observations. ’ 

To my way of thinking you ought to 
get yourself a salary job somewhere— 
any job at all would pay you much 
more money than you have made here 
since August. 4 

You have no right to keep your mind 
and your body in such a turmoil as this 
work keeps . : 

Frankly, it is not your fault and it 
is not our fault that this record is what 
it is, we think you are just in the wrong 
line of endeavor. sh 

f you still insist on staying in the 
you have no right to 
work on a straight commission | 
you need a weekly salary on which you 
can plan and count. a 

We are taking this step because it is 
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SEER Tea: 
200,000 0% 
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5c. DAILY 


10c. SUNDAY 





PURITAN MALT’S FOLLOW-UP 
PROVES HIGHLY BENEFICIAL 





Aw Given THROUGH 
SuRVEY IS PRAISED 


HE entire job was one of 

the best that was done for 
us by any newspaper on the Pa- 
cific Coast !’ 

That is the way the Puritan Malt 
Extract Company expressed itself 
on Los Angeles Examiner Mer- 
chandising service, following a 
recent merchandising campaign 
among drug and malt stores in the 
Southwest Pacific’s greatest me- 
tropolis. A. E. Sigal of the 
Pacific Coast Division wrote: 

. We want to take this op- 
portunity of thanking you and 
your organization for the splendid 
work done for us on this cam- 
paign, and to assure you that the 
follow ups, which we were able to 
get, were very beneficial to us, and 
in fact, the entire job was one of the 
best that was done for us by any 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast.” 


10,000 PeorLe View 
Worvp’s Larcest Pir 


How would you like to eat 
your way through a nine-foot 
wide pie? Such a juicy morsel 
was recently baked at Studio City, 
near Los Angeles, by Prudence 
Penny, editor of The Los Angeles 
Examiner’s Home Economics pages, 
director of its Cooking School, and 
broadcaster, by radio, of culinary 
information to the housewives of 
the Pacific Southwest. 

The occasion was a co-operative one, 
on behalf of Modern Maid Foods, Inc., 
an Examiner advertiser of a pr 
pie crust. Though it was a no, of 
co-operation a bit 1 
played its role so well that at Y ag baking 
f the pie, more than 10,000 people were 
present, and it was necessary for the 
police department to install traffic con- 
trols two miles from the scene of the 
event. The advertising of Modern Maid 
Foods, Inc., is confined exclusively to 
The Examiner in Los Angeles. 











Watering Place 

















One of the fashionable week-end 
rendezvous in the mountains near 
Los Angeles, where society hikes, 
swims, rides horseback, goes ski- 
ing and skating in the winter, and 
motors home between miles of blos- 


soming rose-bushes, gold-laden 
—-— groves, and graceful 
eucalypti. 





Two Kinds of Gold! 

















Wealth ae , pute and spouts 
of Southern Cali- 
fornia. em... including 
livestock, the annual figure is about 

$228,000,000; in terms of oil about 
$300,000,000. The scene is of a ~— 


producing center of black gold in a 


grove of golden oranges. 
LARGEST HOME-DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION IN LOS ANGELES! 
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not only unfair to you and this organi- 
zation which mat | have orders, but it is 
unfair to Bill ruges, your district 
manager, who <- w progress and 
roduction in order to pr himself. 
¢ cannot possibly do it with your kind 

ry selling work in nsas 

No hard feelings, we have tried our 
best, but your sales background simply 
does not give us 2 chance to do our 
s 
Therefore, Phil, please’ wrapup that 
old kit, return it to us express collect, 
promptly, and go get aang wt a job 
where you can eat and sleep in 

You are carrying our best wishes, i 
we know that with the enthusiasm which 
you can generate on almost nothing in 
the way of money, you can certainly be 
worth a whole lot to another firm which 
can take care of that money problem for 
you. 
Drop me a line once in a while and 
let me know how you are coming along, 
for I shall be interested. 


No morale picture of the sales- 
man is complete, naturally, with- 
out the “woman in the case”— 
and you may be sure Barney does 
not overlook her, or her possi- 
bilities as a co-partner of the firm, 
in the course of his correspon- 
dence. Here, for example, is the 
way he takes advantage of a con- 
test trophy sent to a winning 
salesman’s wife, to enlist her in- 
terest and co-operation on the right 
side of the mutual ledger. It, 
too, comes from the heart out. 
Dear Mrs. McBurney: 

Mighty glad to get your note. We are 
a that the _ Christmas remem- 
rs pleased y 

I like to ben 7 talk about Mac as 
you do in your letter, because in this 
work a man’s mental attitude really 
represents about 90 per cent of the pic- 
ture, and when a salesman has a g 
sales manager at the office desk and an- 


other one at his home, he ought 
to some big money out of our 
work, 


All of us are very glad to see Mac 
coming into his own, and I believe with 
this start-off toward the New Year, we 
can have a very real assurance that the 
+ ge of “the long pull’ are a thing of 

kane. Mac saturated with your letters 
of confidence in him a I am sure 
we can get him up into a peotuctes 


which ought to pay him around $ 
a month quickly. Then you can a 4 
sit down and laugh over the days when 


it was kind of tough to auke both ends 


meet. 

If at any time you feel yn have a 
suggestion which we can fol through 
in our correspondence with Mac, just as 
one sales manager to another, hope 
you will tip me off. 


Nor does Barney hesitate to use 
that well-known variant of the 
“set-’em-up” principle called by 
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such names as “kidding,” raillery 
or badinage. Here, for example, 
are the closing paragraphs o 
note to “Monty,” written on Janu- 
ary 7, following a hiatus in that 
individual’s selling: 

Looks to me like you must have had 
a wonderful time during the holidays 
and are still celebrating. 

Four working days gone by in Janu- 

= and nothing falling out of “the en- 
vel oes signed by you. 

Come on, wrap an old muffler well 
around your throat, take a hitch in your 
belt, put on the old galoshes, a pair of 
heavy gloves—then grab the kit and slip 
out of the front door real quick. 

Honestly, Ta I don’t believe you 
would catch cold 

Come on, you bia sawed-off war horse, 
start boring in and give us some busi- 
ness—what’s the big idea? Don’t you 
have to eat? 


Then there’s the variant, in 
morale building by letter, known 
as “pat-on-the-back.” Barney does 
it in six succinct paragraphs, as 
follows: 


Dear “Colonel’’: 

Just wanted you to know that Jack 
Berry in Toronto grabbed off the $20 
prize offered for t earliest contract 

taken Tuesday, December 27. 

His order was taken at ten o'clock 
and signed by the executive who certi- 
fied it. 

It was funny to see how close some 
of the boys came—running all the way 
from 10:20 to 12:40. : 

Well, here’s old 1928 walking around 
looking for material out of which to 
make stars 

From that battling face I should say 
= would make a good “Mars.” Per- 
we you would rather be assigned to 
“Venus,” but I am a little afraid of that 
star for you. 

Don’t forget to be in the limelight 
when Father Time | around for 1928 
winners—you ought to be sitting way 
up in front. 


Perhaps the next note—a burst 
of appreciation—makes it unneces- 
sary to offer other evidence that 
Barney does get that thing called 
“Sincerity” into his contacts with 
winner and slumper alike: 


Dear Duke: 

I wish you could be right here in the 
0 now and accept sonally the 
abundance of — which I want to 
give you for tt in the beautiful 
silver vase w ich. found on my desk 
this morning bearing the names of Bill, 
Pr Herb, Tommy, Cal and yourself. 

can believe it or not, but about 

all I T could do was to shake the boys’ 
hands—I just could not talk. 

~ae = come to Chicago you will 
have out home and see how it 
looks filed w wih American Beauties. 


You see, this sales manager can 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


In San Francisco... 


The Examiner proves 


‘There Is No Substitute 


for Circulation ! ”’ 


Throughout Central and Northern Cali- 
fornia, where over 1,600,000* out of a total 
3,000,000 people read the Sunday Exami- 
ner and over 750,000* read the Daily 
Examiner, the truth of this statement is 


established. 


Testimonials 





Daily 184,806 


*Reading population 4.5 p per family. 


Coffee. Folger’s Coffee Company increased 
retail sales by 60% during 1927 with ex- 
clusive Examiner Advertising. 

Drugs. Anso Tonics increased sales 40% 
in one month with exclusive Examiner 
Advertising. 

Candy. Alberta Candy Company doubled 
retail outlets in first four months with ex- 
clusive Examiner Advertising. 

Finance. Freeman, Smith and Cam 
Company make $15,000 sale from 10-inch 
Examiner Advertisement. 

Jewelry. Henkle has test watch sale in 
store’s history through exclusive Examiner 
Advertising. 

Hardware. Winchester-Si 8 line built 
up tremendous dealer sales through exclu- 
sive Examiner. 

coves and hundreds more ..... 








Second Paper—Daily, 107,740; Sunday, 158,992 








Sunday 362,005 
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not f.o.b. or a.y. d. 





but a. Pr. @. 





CONSIDER the average reader on 
the average Sunday, and the aver- 
age reader of the average Sunday 
paper—bulky with sections where 
many an advertisement must 
blush unseen! 

And then consider—the Sunday 
News. Small page, small size, com- 
plete in one section except for 
the Rotogravure and comics. In- 
tegral, readable within the time 
and inclinations of the reader, 
easy to handle and read. Adver- 
tising can score in the Sunday 
News, and does. Keyed copy proves 
its effectiveness for the national 
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advertiser; Monday sales for the 
local advertiser. 

Your copy in the Sunday News 
is not just f.o.b., delivered in a 
package. Nor is it a.y.d. (“at your 
door” with obeisances to the 
Hudson Motor Car Co.) —deliv- 
ered to the home. But a. r.e.— 


delivered at the reader’s eyes! 


And this more efficient medium 
costs less, roto or run of paper; 
and has the largest Sunday cir- 
culation in America—more than 
1,400,000 copies! Where is 
there a better combination of 
advertising values? Investigate! 





JTHEBNEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 





25 Park Place, New York 
nal Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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be human enough, and is; but as 
he told me on his return to the 
office, “There are times when 
you've got to be plain hard-boiled,” 
and the following letter indicates 
what goes into his secretary’s 
notebook, when such occasions do 
arise. (This is the lad, by the 
way, from whom Barney finally 
had to part company, as told in 
an earlier letter) : 


Dear Phil: 

. . . I'll grant you that you can 
not work on a flat stomach, but you 
must bear in mind that this organization 
cannot be expected to go without busi- 
ness in a territory just because you have 
a “flat stomach.’’ 

It’s your business to keep that stomach 
filled and do it by the work in which 
you choose to put your time. 

There is entirely another side to this 
question which you are not taking into 
consideration, as we see it. You talk 
in your letter about the “sacrifice you 
have made.” How about the sacrifice 
this organization has made by keeping 
you in a territory out of which they 
CAN get production, when you do not 
give it that production? 

Whoever laid out the world and _ the 
economics which govern it, seems to have 
based things on this fact: That the 
man who cannot produce in one thing, 
must make way for the man who can 
produce in that thing. 

We cannot change this and you can 
not change it. The whole question is 
whether you can give us produc- 
tion we are about to get out of Rocky 
Mountain territory; if you cannot, then 
we will have to get somebody who will. 
Just a plain business proposition, and we 
are tired of buying and filing away a 
lot of promises which don’t mean money 
to us. 

This is a new year and we do not 
intend to let any stone go unturned to 
make more money. 

If you think toe a minute that you 
haven’t had a “square deal” just re- 
mind yourself that we are entitled to 
a minimum of $600 a week in sales 
under our mutual contract with you, and 
that when you don’t produce that 
amount, it is we who must ask for a 
“square deal.” 

s long as you can give it to us you 


can stay in the,West; when you don’t ° 


give it to us we are going to squawk. 

Instead of patting yourself on the back 
for a while, it’s time you were taking 
a look at our side of the question. 
bs ad what interests us right now—our 
side. 

We are not interested at all in the 
kind of effort which results in no busi- 
ness. a" 

We haven’t any desire to take your 
kit if you can show us by your results 
that you have a right to hold it. 

Now we are waiting for those results. 
LET’S GO!!! 


take ’em along,” said 
sales manager Barney 
“But tell your audience 


“Sure, 
general 
Shaw. 
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from me, that if they haven't 
found it out already, they _ will 
when they’ve been in this selling 
game as long as I have—namely, 
that two-thirds of ‘more sales’ is 


‘morale’. 


A. C. Stearns, Jr., to Join 
Morgan Industries 


A. C. Stearns, Jr., has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Federal 
Radio Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., ef- 
fective May He will join Morgan 
Industries, Inc., also of Buffalo, in an 
executive sales capacity. 


E. C. Pollard with Richmond, 
Va., Printing Concern 


Ernest C. Pollard has joined the 
Dietz Printing Company, Richmond, 
Va., in an advertising and sales pro- 
motional capacity. He was formerly 
managing editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Stewart-Warner Reports 
Net Profit 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, and subsidiaries, 
for the year ended December 31, 1927, 
report a net income of $5,210,053 after 
charges and Federal taxes, against $5,- 
108,885 in 1926. 


To Publish Canadian 
Machinery Magazine 


George M. Murray will publish the 
first number of Machinery and Equip- 
ment at Vancouver, B. C., in April. 
This publication will be devoted to 
news and information about machinery. 


New Account to Cruttenden & 
Eger 
The Pulverized Manure Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Cruttenden & 
Eger, advertising agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Starts New Art Service at 
New York 


A. R. Tobias, recently with Law- 
rence C. Gumbinner, New York adver- 
tising agency, is organizing a group of 
free-lance artists at that city, which 
will specialize in commercial art work. 


Appoints C. C. Winningham 
Agency 


The Witchell-Sheill Company, Detroit, 
manufacturer of sport and athletic foot- 
wear, has appointed C. C. Winningham, 


Inc., Detroit advertising agency to 
direct its advertising account. m 











Drawn by HELEN DRYDEN 
for the cover of April Delineator 


Give the public what it wants, 


but remember, nowadays it 


wants—it requires—it demands 
STYLE and 
BEAUTY 








CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
AND KITCHEN CABINETS 


. lmost fantastic is the change 
that has swept America. Style is de- 
manded in everything! Kitchen 
utensils emerge in bright colors and 
kitchen cabinets are made in period 
modes! Alarm clocks appear in de 


luxemodelsand watchesare designed 


by Parisian dressmakers. 


Delineator is the one magazine 


of large circulation that is 
keyed with this demand 
for style and beauty. 
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COLD CREAM, CIGARETTES 


(f= AND FOOD 


he greatest advertisers fully 
realize the importance of this style 
and beauty appeal. Glance over their 
announcements! Duchessesendorse 
cold creams and princes reveal their 
favorite cigarettes. Beds are shown 
in the homes of women of society 
and food in the atmosphere of the 
smartest hotels. 


Every month more advertisers real- 
ize that Delineator gives them 
an ideal background for their 
messages. The April 
Delineator, in advertising 
lineage, is the largest ever pub- 
lished. It shows an increase 


over last year of 40.2%, 
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7 ive the public what it wants, 


but always remember that nowadays 
it wants preeminently style and 
beauty. As Earnest Elmo Calkins 
sa id, “Che appea lotelficien cyalone 


18 nearly ended. Beauty is the natural 


, 


and logical next step. It is in the air. 
> And Delineator itself is giving the public the 
\_ mtn it wants. The March issue was 

4 practically sold out. The print order for 

the April issue is 1,900,000—the 

largestin Delineator slonghistory. 


/ [: 
we elineator 


Established 1868 


The new rate on Delineator goes into effect 
with the November issue. It is based on a net 
paid circulation of 1,600,000 guaranteed. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Who Believes Testimonials? 


We All Do 


This Company Thinks Fake Testimonials Are Doing Little Harm and 
Has Proved the Effectiveness of Honest Ones in a Unique 
Newspaper Series 


By A. E. Little 


Advertising Manager, The Thew Shovel Co. 


[N the midst of much talk, ver- 
bally and editorially, regarding 
the effects of fake testimonials 
upon the credulity of advertising 
readers, The Thew Shovel Company 
staged a _ testimonial campaign 
which was, in the expressive ver- 
nacular of admiring friends, “a 
knockout.” Here’s the 
story in brief : 

For a number of 
years the American 
Road Builder’s Asso- 
ciation has held an 
annual convention and 
road show in January, 
the time when road 
builders can best get 
away from their fields 
of activity. 

Manufacturers of 
road-building equip- 
ment, ranging from 
road markers to power 
shovels, gather to 
exhibit their latest 
products and improve- 
ments. Contractors, 
commissioners, high- 
way officials and other 
interested parties come 
from far and near to 
see what is new and 
learn the latest trends 
of road-building activ- 
ities. 

Heretofore, the show Gasoline ~ 
was held at Chicago, 
but this year the scen- 
ery was shifted to 
Cleveland, where over 
21,000 visitors regis- 
tered during the five 
days of the show, January 9 to 16, 
inclusive. There were about 400 
exhibitors and a floor space of 
220,000 square feet was occupied 
in the Public Auditorium and ad- 
joining buildings. 

The proximity of the show this 


year to the Thew plant (about 
twenty-six miles) inspired us to do 
something big and unusual to in- 
terest visitors in our exhibit and 
a trip to the factory in special 
buses was provided. Here was an 
army of prospective customers 
marching to our very doors with 


LORAIN 60°75 
Shovels ~ Cranes ~ 
Draglines ~ Backdiggers 
i Steam ~ Electric 
THE THEW SHOVEL CO.- LORAIN, OHIO 


THIS IS HOW THEW TOOK ADVANTAGE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ROAD SHOW WAS BEING HELD ONLY ABOUT 
TWENTY-SIX MILES FROM THE PLANT 


open minds and receptive moods, 
men who had temporarily sloughed 
off the cares and details of busi- 
ness to look, listen and learn. What 
an opportunity ! 

The big idea, suggested by our 


advertising agency, was worked 
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out and executed as follows: A 
high-class portrait artist was en- 
gaged, to be on hand Monday 
morning in a special room engaged 
for the purpose. Our salesmen 
were instructed to single out, dur- 
ing the convention, the prominent 
Thew owners attending the show 
and bring them to this room. A 
quick portrait sketch was made of 
each man and his opinion of Thew 
shovels jotted down. Considerable 
condensing was required, of course. 

On Tuesday morning a full page 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer car- 
ried the heading, “Yesterday at 
the Road Show.” Beneath ap- 
peared the faces and testimonials 
secured Monday. In Wednes- 
day’s Cleveland Press appeared a 
similar page with the result of 
Tuesday's work and Thursday the 
Cleveland News carried Wednes- 
day’s sketches and _ interviews. 
Each day, by special arrangement, 
papers were distributed at all hotel 
rooms imprinted across the face 
with a rubber stamp, “See Page 
11,” or whatever the page number 


happened to be for that day. The 
imprinted papers were also distrib- 
uted at the Auditorium. 

On Tuesday morning, naturally 
curious as to the interest aroused, 
we strolled through hotel dining- 


rooms and restaurants. Every- 
where men were looking at the 
Thew pages and discussing them. 
We had photostat enlargements 
made of these pages for posting 
at our exhibit, but when anyone’s 
attention was directed to them the 
usual remark was “Yes, I saw that 
in the paper.” Altogether fifty 
faces were sketched. After the 
convention, these sketches, which 
were about twelve inches. high, 
were framed and sent to the men 
who posed, with our compliments. 

At this writing two months have 
elapsed since the show, but each 
day we see new evidence of the 
campaign’s effectiveness. 

Since the show I have been asked 
repeatedly to express my views re- 
garding the effect of the present 
epidemic of testimonial falsifica- 
tion upon this form of advertising, 
so I am moved to state my opin- 
ions here. 

I have followed with interest 
the various articles in Printers’ 
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InK and elsewhere which attempt 
to weigh the present value of tes- 
timonials. 

After all, I wonder if the seem- 
ing disrepute of this form of ad- 
vertising is not really confined 
pretty much to a comparatively 
small circle of folks close to the 
game, who alone know of the skull- 
duggery going on. 

How many of the buyers at 
whose heads manufactured testimo- 
nials are aimed really know or sus- 
pect them to be counterfeit? Is 
the number of skeptics sufficient 
to make legitimate testimonial ad- 
vertising ineffective? I doubt it. 
Even we who know that some 
testimonials are “far-fetched” or 
actually faked still believe the 
ones that back up our own opin- 
ions or desires, those we wish to 
believe. 


IT DEPENDS ON WHO SAYS IT 


I, being masculine, can laugh 
when a queen publicly endorses 
“Rub-it-in,” face cream, but when 
an ex-Congressman endorses a 
certain get-rich-quick stock, that’s 
different. John Golfbug, who ad- 
mires Bobby Jones, doesn’t ques- 
tion his hero’s choice of golf 
equipment. Madame Climber, who 
runs to flesh, finds it so easy to 
believe when Dolly Dainty, whose 
sylph-like figure she covets, en- 
dorses a certain brand of reducing 
salts. 

Word-of-mouth advertising has 
been -a powerful force since the 
world began and I think it always 
will be. A tree with roots so deep 
in the soil of human nature cannot 
be disturbed with a few whisper- 
ing zephyrs of misrepresentation. 

Counterfeiting proves the value 
of the thing counterfeited. Men 
don’t imitate bad money. We do 
not condemn all money because we 
know that an occasional banknote 
might be spurious. Of course, the 
knowledge makes me suspicious of 
the stranger on the street who 
asks me to change a ten. But if a 
friend asks me, I pocket the ten 
spot without a glance at it. Be- 
lievability is based on the source 
of the testimonial rather than the 
thing said. 

In my opinion the question is 
not “are testimonials believed?” 
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Los Angeles Times 








HEN a salesman knows that Jones is a pros- 
pect, Jones is the man he calls on. He 
would think it absurd to try to sell Jones by talk- 
ing to other people. 
This simple, self-evident and infallible rule ap- 
plies to advertising. 


Talk to those who are possible prospects for they 
alone can buy your goods. 


Nowhere do advertisers reap greater success by 
talking to prospects than in Los Angeles, and here 
is how they go at it: 


They know that 87% of Los Angeles 


families live in homes. 


They know that 40% of these can af- 
ford only necessities. 


They know that those with a surplus 
above necessities are almost sure to 
take a newspaper by the month. 


By using home-delivered circulation 
they automatically segregate and reach 
those who are possible prospects. 


Los Angeles Times is the newspaper that makes it 
possible to put this policy into effect. The Times 
utilizes more carrier-boys, has a larger route list, 
and is daily placed in more homes than any other 
western newspaper. And it prints vastly more 
advertising! 





Eastern Representatwe: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Coe. R. J. Bidwell Company 


360 N. — Blvd, 285 Madison Ave. 1742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
New York San Francisco Seattle 
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but “why are they believed?” To 
get the answer let us turn the 
spotlight within ourselves instead 
of trying to judge by surface indi- 
cations. 

In the first place we are all 
brain lazy. I am and admit it 
freely. Ambition and competition 
have forced man to think, but he 
doesn’t do any more than he has 
to for achieving his desired end. 
He is content to let others think 
for him on subjects aside from his 
own immediate pursuits. We have 
to do so much buying that it re- 
quires too much thinking to sepa- 
rate the “pro” from the “con” in 
every advertising presentation. 

When I am hanging on the brink 
of a decision but still wavering, I 
gratefully accept the opinion of 
another who agrees with me and 
joyfully flop into acceptance, proud 
of my ability to decide the ques- 
tion on its merits. 


FOLLOWING BILL’S ADVICE 


Take myself as a horrible ex- 
ample. I decided to go fishing. 


But where? I meet old Bill Tel- 
sum. Bill says: “They’re biting 
pretty over at the dam.” So to 
the dam I go. With the whole 
river full of fish.at my disposal I 
seek out the exact hole where Bill 
caught his fabulous catch and 
throw in with seven others who 
also heard Bill’s story. Now, we 
all know Bill’s cardinal weakness. 
We know that he catches the big 
fish when alone and the size is 
only limited by the length of his 
arms, yet here we are, poor credu- 
lous mortals, catching no fish but 
ever hopeful. If I had used my 
head instead of my ears,'I would 
have considered the weather, the 
state of the water, the time of day, 
and other influences, then I would 
have decided what I would do if 
I were a fish under similar con- 
ditions and the catching of fish 
would be easy. 

It should be remembered that 
testimonial advertising is an ac- 
celerator, not a starter. I do not 
fall for patent medicine - testi- 
monials because I am healthy. If 
I suffered from real or fancied 
ills, I would probably read them 
eagerly and overlook their obvious 
inconsistencies. 
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We once used a testimonial in a 
shovel advertisement. A competi- 
tor did likewise. With the usual 
depravity of make-up men, our 
two advertisements were placed on 
facing pages. Nothing wrong 
with that except that both quoted 
the same man. There was noth- 
ing to show that ours was fresh 
and the other was four years old, 
so some of our salesmen were 
worried about it. 

I decided that the reader who 
leaned our way would believe 
ours, the fellow who leaned the 
other way would believe the com- 
petitor’s. Others would believe 
= gi and would promptly forget 

th. 


EVE BELIEVED IN TESTIMONIALS 


We blame the poor serpent for 
the downfall of the human race, 
but it might just as well have 
been a kangaroo or a bullfrog. All 
Mother Eve needed to convince 
her the apple should be eaten was 
a voice outside herself to acceler- 
ate her decision to do that which 
she would have done anyhow 
sooner or later. 

Ever since. the beginning of 
time the sons and daughters of 
Eve have been believing testi- 
monials even from serpents. 

Timeliness is the strength of a 
testimonial, and its proper time is 
after something has built up a 
leaning toward the article adver- 
tised. 

Perhaps nature or a fad or a 
national crisis or something else 
has set the stage; perhaps it must 
be built up by intensive advertis- 
ing of another sort, but the prepa- 
ration is essential. 

At the road show, years of in- 
tensive advertising had built up a 
receptivity that made those testi- 
monials easy to believe. Those 
who came to the show leaning our 
way were helped into a decision 
by the positive belief of others. 
Many who came without definite 
leanings heard more conflicting 
arguments from all sides than any 
mind was able to digest quickly. 
While in this state of indecision a 
few words of authority from 
others who had settled the matter 
themselves carried tremendous 
weight. 





——— 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., Apr. 5, 1928. Members of the 
Maricopa Stake of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
the Latter Day Saints, recently dedicated their new 
$800,000 temple at Mesa, near Phoenix. The stake 
has a membership of 4600, but the Arizona temple 
will serve members of the Mormon Church through- 
out the Southwest. Fifty thousand people gathered 
in the Valley for the dedication services. More than 
200,000 gentiles visited the temple before it was 
closed to the public. 


Classified Advertising Volume 
Comparison Shows Arizona 
Republican's Dominant Standing 
And Lead 
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Collier’s 
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Now more than 
1,600,000 
with over 
650,000 
on the newsstands 
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HROUGH ALL THE LETTERS about Collier’s 
that come to us from manufacturers and their 
advertising agents runs the same theme. 


The conviction that Collier’s fulfills to an unm 
usual degree the modern demand for a quick re- 
turn on the advertising investment. 


Business says, “Collier’s—for action!” And substan- 
tiates it again and again with facts and figures based 
on results. 


“I was particularly delighted to learn that the last two inser- 
tions of our advertisements in Collier’s have brought bigger re- 
turns than any advertising we have run with you, similar size 
space, before,” writes an advertiser. “If this keeps up we shall 
certainly have to substantially increase our space in Collier’s.” 


A sales manager says, “While about one-quarter of our adver- 
tising appropriation hasbeenspent in Collier’s and three-quarters 
of it in (other) publications—Collier’s seems to have attracted 
more attention than the rest ... I am convinced that we have 
spent our money wisely and know we have received more con- 
crete results than from any other form of advertising . . .” 


The vice-president of a company manufacturing a product sell- 
ing from $218 up writes, “Collier’s has gone a long way toward 
selling (our product) to the general public and has created a 
widespread interest . .. We have had more than 70 dealer re- 
quests (in two weeks) from every portion of the United States 
. . . 30 of which have already signed our contract.” 


Another advertiser says, “We have used Collier’s for many years 
and believe in it...I know from the unusual things which occur 
in the sales correspondence that the publication is productive. 
For example, a woman in San Francisco writes in (about our 
product) with the date indicating that she must have received 
the magazine in the morning and mailed her letter in the 
afternoon . . . Then again a man in Illinois wired our Chicago 
distributor to ship him (our product) as described in the 
Collier’s ad of that date.” 


These comments about Colliers’ are typical of many. We shall 
be glad to furnish the names of the business executives making 
them — together with amplified evidence of the way in which 
Collier’s ismeeting the present-day demand for advertising ACTION. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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rEVANS- WINTELER-HEBED 


“You know that little illustrated calendar on my 
desk? I have almost had to put a padlock on it. 
“Well, here is a wire from’ our new branch 
manager: 

***Understand Evans-Winter-Hebb illustrated 
calendar is available for use of few companies 
in 1929. Just the thing we need to send out 
next Christmas.’ 

**There’s an idea. I will write Evans-Winter-Hebb 


today to see what it would cost. I imagine they 


have an attractive proposition.” 


*6BD'- 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 


The business of the Evans -Winter-Hebb ization is the ion of direct advertising as a defini‘e 
di for the preparation and producti n of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
lete facilities: Marke g Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design~ Art - Engraving 
Lemuguenms Gives * Binding - Meiling 
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Don’t Pay Retailers to Use Your 
Product as Bait 


That Is What National Advertisers Are Doing When They Buy Space 
in a Retailer’s Local Advertisement 


By a Sales Manager 


F late, I have been reading a 

number of articles having to 
do with the advertising value of 
space bought inside of the adver- 
tisements of retail stores and paid 
for by manufacturers. In general, 
this means space in chain-store 
advertising devoted to a manufac- 
turer’s brand, in which the product 
is offered at a special price. In 
other instances, it refers to space 
taken in circulars 


go today to a leading chain-store 
advertising manager or sales man- 
ager and say to him: “We shall be 
glad to have you devote an inch 
in your next newspaper advertise- 
ment to Pansy milk. It is made by 
the Nemo Milk Company, of which 
nobody has ever heard, it will cost 
you the same as Borden or Carna- 
tion milk, and we suggest that you 
advertise it at three cans for 29 
cents. You may 





and dodgers and 


charge us. the 


paid for by the 
manufacturer. 

Recently, Print- 
ERS’ INK _ pub- 
lished an article 
on the subject by 
Sidney Rabinowitz, 
of Boston, and 
another referring 
to the Liggett 
drug stores, in both 
of which the view- 
point of the ,re- 
tailer was well de- 
velo 


The author of this article 
is sales manager of a large 
food product company which 
is an extensive advertiser. 
As aresult of this advertising, 
the firm’s product has become 
one of the “demandables” 
of which the author speaks. 

This company refuses to 
join its dealers in so-called 
co-operative advertising ef- 
forts because it believes, 
first, that such advertising is 
not really advertising, and, 
second, that it is detrimental 
to all concerned—consumer, 


actual cost of the 
space in the news- 


thing the prospec- 
tive buyer would 
say to us is: “It 
wouldn’t interest us, 
because there is 
no call for Pansy 
milk—it’s an un- 
known brand. The 
name means 
nothing to _ the 
consuming public. 


This article is 
not an attempt on 
my part to minimize 


retailer, 





distributor 
manufacturer. 


It doesn’t pay us 
to devote any 
space in our ad- 


and 








the value of this 

method from the standpoint of 
the retailer, so far as the immedi- 
ate payment for space is concerned. 
Neither do I feel that such a prac- 
tice can in any way be construed 
as among the so-called “unethical” 
practices which now and then creep 
into various industries. 

I should like to attempt to prove, 
however, two things: First, that 
this form of so-called co-operative 
idvertising is really not advertising 
it all, and, second, that, aside from 
its influence upon the manufac- 
turer, it is in actual practice detri- 
mental to the best interests of the 
retail trade in general and to the 
individual store or chain in par- 
ticular. 

Let us assume that we were to 
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vertising or in our 
stores to a product the name of 
which carries no weight with the 
public. If a known brand carried 
such an offer, we should be glad 
to take advantage of it, but not 
in the case of an unknown brand.” 
Let us analyze this. There is 
no need to argue the reasonable- 
ness or the accuracy of this stand 
on the part of retail buyers. Every 
man who is in any way connected 
with present-day marketing knows 
the above is correct. Why would 
the retail buyer pass up the oppor- 
tunity to take on an unknown 
brand and advertise it as a special 
when the manufacturer agrees to 
pay for the space in the retail 
advertisement ? 
It is because the present-day 
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retail outlet—be it a chain or a suc- 
cessful individual store — cannot 
afford to clutter up its floor space 
or shelf space or its advertising 
with merchandise which is com- 
paratively slow to move. 

For the same reason, the stores 
are glad to accept this sort of offer 
if it carries with it a brand that is 
known. Why? 

Because the known brand has 
probably been advertised for many 
years. It is being steadily adver- 
tised at the time the offer is made. 
Its standing with the consuming 
public is being enhanced. It is a 
demandable product, easy to move, 
and one which the retail merchant 
can use as a leader or business 
getter. An offer of a known prod- 
uct at a low price pulls customers 
into the retail store. If the re- 
tail merchant devotes an inch or 
two to announcing the product and 
the price, it helps to fill his store. 
That is the present-day “strategy” 
of retailing. We may argue that 
it is a limited sort of strategy, as 
limited as the strategy of the base- 


ball pitcher who can throw only 


one curve. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the “special,” announced 
by the retailer in his advertising, 
pulls customers provided there is 
back of that special that something 
called “demand.” 

The retailer, of course, all too 
often makes no direct profit on 
the product which he thus uses as 
a special. He does not particularly 
bemoan that fact, except to the 
manufacturer of the product. Ac- 
tually, so far as the retailer is con- 
cerned, that product is doing its 
work when it pulls customers into 
his store. For that reason, he is 
willing to forego the profit on the 
item. Incidentally, he is paying 
100 per cent tribute to the adver- 
tising which the manufacturer has 
put behind that product. 

The reason any retailer will 
jump at an opportunity to use a 
known brand in this way and pass 
up the mythical Pansy brand is be- 
cause back of the former there has 
been much advertising. Back of 
the latter, there is none. 

When the retail operator sug- 
gests to the manufacturer that the 
latter “advertise” by taking space 
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in the retail announcements, he is 
begging the question. That same 
retailer wouldn’t consider it adver- 
tising in the case of the Pansy 
proposition. His answer would be, 
“You've got to advertise that Pansy 
brand—make it mean something to 
people—then I can take it on— 
then it will mean something to me 
as a special,” 

And the retailer 
right. 

Before an article commends it- 
self to the retail trade, particularly 
to the point where it is to be used 
as a special, it must be advertised 
by the manufacturer. The retailer 
himself will readily point out that 
that means something much more 
than taking an inch in his space 
and putting on a low price. 


is absolutely 


NOT REAL ADVERTISING 


Taking an inch in a retail ad- 
vertisement and announcing a 
product at a low price isn’t adver- 
tising at all. It is merely the re- 
tailer’s way of cashing in on an 
advertising campaign which has 
been conducted by the manufac- 
turer and which has, over a period 
of time, built up for the product 
that thing called demand. 

In other words, the position 
which the buyer takes in a case 
of this kind demonstrates that he 
does not regard the space in his 
own announcement as real adver- 
tising for the product, but merely 
as an announcement advising peo- 
ple that he carries that particular 
item of advertised goods. It isn’t 
advertising in the real sense—it is 
merely taking advantage of ad- 
vertising—advertising which must 
be done separate and apart from 
this announcing. 

This brings out the fact that the 
buyers themselves prove conclu- 
sively that their announcements 
cannot be construed as a substitute 
for the manufacturer’s advertise- 
ments. If the manufacturer ex- 
pects his advertising appropriation 
to work as advertising, then he can- 
not divert part of his advertising 
money over into announcement buy- 
ing for retailers. It is just as fal- 
lacious to consider money thus di- 
verted to have been invested in 
advertising as to charge up to ad- 


‘ 
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Pioneers in the art 
of advertising typog- 
raphy—yet still get- 


ting a big kick out 


of doing fine work. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
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vertising money which may be 
handed outright to retail clerks in 
the form of a P. M 

There is another 
phase to this subject. When the 
retail announcement mentions a 
well-advertised commodity, the 
plan generally is to offer it at a 
low price—a cut price—a price 
which makes the product act as 
bait to pull people into the store. 

What makes it desirable bait? 
Simply the fact that it is a de- 
mandable product. The dealer’s 
announcement does not help to in- 
crease the value of the article by 
teaching people its merits. On the 
contrary, it just asks them to come 
in and get the article, the value of 
which has been established, and get 
it at a bargain price. 

It is not unreasonable to say 
that this form of advertising often 
does the manufacturer more harm 
than good, regardless of who pays 
for it. It is a short-sighted policy 
which permits a manufacturer to 
encourage anyone to resell his 
product at a price which discour- 
ages the great mass of dealers who 
handle it. 

Price cutting by retailers has in- 
jured many a fine product by tend- 
ing to pull the trade’s interests in 
other directions. It is sad enough 
for the manufacturer to have to 
see his product thus polluted. It 
is doubly sad to witness a manu- 
facturer deliberately helping to 
hasten the matter by paying for it. 
It is sad enough to see a 
product turned into a worm and 
be painfully pulled onto a hook as 
bait, but it seems actually silly for 
a manufacturer actually to walk up 
voluntarily and place his product 
on the hook. 

Now let us consider the second 
phase of this situation—the con- 
tention that aside from its not be- 
ing advertising at all, this practice 
is actually detrimental to the best 
interests of the retail trade. 

The retail food business consists 
of the buying and selling of hun- 
dreds of items which the retail 
merchant must have on hand and 
in which he must have money in- 
vested. It is said that there are 
retail stores run on as low as 725 
items, but such stores are few 


interesting 
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and far between and in no sense 
to be considered as representative 
stores. Probably the normal gro- 
cery store carries at least twice as 
many numbers. 

Now, out of all of these hun- 
dreds of items, there are possibly 
fifty articles—fifty brands of gro- 
cery store merchandise — which 
supply 90 per cent of the specials. 
These are the highly demandable 
products—the products of every- 
day use and consumption—articles 
which are being bought every 
week—sometimes two and three 
times a week. 


BREAD-AND-BUTTER ITEMS 


They form the very cream of the 
grocery store articles, when it 
comes to ready salability and quick 
turn-over. They ought to form 
the real backbone of the merchant's 
business. They ought to be the 
bread and butter items of the gro- 
cery business. High in quality, 
well advertised, absolutely guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers, wanted 
in almost every home, these are the 
These 


goods that “sell themselves.” 
are the lines which should be han- 
dled by the great mass of dealers 


knowing that therein lie rea- 
sonable, legitimate profits—profits 
which make the trade glad to push 
those brands. 

Yet what do we find? We find 
that these fifty or so outstanding 
grocery specialties have been cut 
and sliced and manhandled by first 
one retailer and then another, until 
the time has come when these 
splendid products, far from being 
the backbone of the retail grocery 
business, have been turned into 
worms on the hook—bait. 

I am not undertaking to argue 
the merit or lack of merit of 
controlled prices or fixed resale 
terms. But outside of the tech- 
nical phases of the subject, the 
fact remains that the aristocrats 
of American food lines almost in- 
variably are being used by the re- 
tail trade not to make themselves 
a profit, but as “pullers-in.” 

And to that end, retail buyers 
have cut and slashed their gross 
profits on these products until in 
any number of cases these products 
are actually being advertised and 
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To Direct Mail Users — 


UPON INVITATION AND 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 
WE SHOULD BE PLEASED 
TO SEND A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO EXPLAIN TO YOU 
HOW THE GOLDMANN 
“MINIMUM OVERHEAD” 
METHOD GETS THE MOST 
OUT OF EVERY DOLLAR 
YOU INVEST IN DIRECT- 
MAIL ADVERTISING. 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1676 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 


ee WORTH 9430 
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Contagious trend 


In a 56-page memorandum entitled, “Selling the Browns, the 
Smiths, and the Joneses—Through Grocers,” we have gathcred 
some hundreds of arresting facts. These should, obviously, 
interest anybody who reaches the public through grocery stores. 
@, Suppose, however, you get at your public through dry goods 
stores or drug stores or hardware stores—or filling stations— 
will these grocery facts help? We believe they will. @, For the 
grocery store is closer than any other store to the family’s 
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dm grocery selling... 


heart and pocket-book. The grocer holds a first mortgage on 
the family’s weekly wage. More than any other merchant the 
grocer moulds buying habits. , Convulsive changes are taking 
place in grocery selling. These changes are contagious. They 
will affect selling in all retail stores. And these altered condi- 
tions of grocery selling are, largely, the theme of this memo- 
e randum. @, We will gladly send a copy to any manufacturer 
’ who writes us on his letter head or uses the coupon below. 
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will bring the answer to these questions and many others 


T The Blackman Co., 120 West 42nd St., New York a 


Please send me your! memorandum: “Selling the Browns, 
the Smiths, and the Joneses— Through Grocers.” 
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put out at a loss. This is not news. 
It is. an old story. It is not a good 
story. But it is the strategy with 
which present-day food retailing 
has been built up—the practice of 
using a leader at a cut price to 
sell the customer who comes in 
something else at a longer profit. 

As a general rule, the retailer at 
present, be he individual merchant 
or chain-store buyer, has given up 
the idea of trying to make a di- 
rect profit on these items. He is 
satisfied if he can find a way which 
will enable him to offer such a 
demandable item at a little lower 
price than his competitor. 

In order to find a way, he hunts 
for indirect price reductions or 
concessions. There is the old talk 
of the quantity discount, but that is 
about worn out because there is 
nothing more to give that is not 
generally being given by somebody 
or other in the single case quantity. 

Then there is the “advertising 
allowance” in all its forms and 
phases and disguises. Call it what 
you wish, it is simply a price con- 
cession and will be passed along 


as such to provide bait which will 
look a little juicier. 

Getting the manufacturer to pay 
for the space in which the bait is 


offered is a naive touch. It pro- 
vides a little humor. 

But isn’t it true that this whole 
practice of offering the fine, de- 
mandable product without profit 
works out badly for all concerned? 
The consumer doesn’t profit in the 
long run, because she pays an ex- 
cess price for something else. The 
dealer doesn’t profit, because he 
shouldn’t have to throw away his 
profits on his real sellers in order 
to pull in people to whom he can 
sell something else at a long profit. 
And surely the manufacturer is no 
better off. He is obliged to carry 
the whole load of brand building 
on his own shoulders. He ought 
to be able to look to the retail trade 
to help him by pushing his line. 
But before they will give that help, 
retailers must see a profit. 

Possibly there is no way in 
which the manufacturer can take 
the retail distributor by the neck 
and say: “You've got to make a 
fair profit so you'll be interested 
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in these lines.’ That may be out 
of the question. But there is no 
reason why a manufacturer should 7 
go out of his way to weaken his 
own advertising, to lessen his own 
brand strength and to do, through 
short-sightedness, something which 
is detrimental to all concerned— 
the consumer, the retailer, the dis- © 
a and the manufacturer him- 
sel 


Wichita Falls “Times” Buys 


’ 
“Record-News” 

The Times Publishing Company, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., purchased outright 
the Wichita Falls Record-News, effec- 
tive April 2. The Record-News will 
hereafter be published from the Times 


plant. 

The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, 
national representative of the Times will 
assume representation of the Record-News. 


F. C. Estey with Crosley 


Radio Corporation 
_F. Clifford Estey has been made as- 
sistant to Powel Crosley, Jr., president 
of The Crosley Radio Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Estey was recently sales 
manager of the Stewart Battery Com- 
pany, Chicago. He was formerly with 
2 Maa Radio Corporation, New 
ork. 


New Account for Birch- 


Field Agency 
~~ L. Elliman & Company, Inc., 
New York, real estate and insurance, 
has appointed Birch-Field & Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines are being used. 


R. H. Harrington Joins 


General Tire & Rubber 
R. H. Harrington has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akr Ohio. He for- 
merly was with The ver Products 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 


A. J. Kohan with Kodel Radio 


Corporation 
ae 3: Kohan, formerly advertising 
and sales director of the Leich Electric 
Company, Genoa, IIl., has made 
industrial sales director of the Kodel 
Radio Corporation, Cincinnati. 


To Direct Marie Earle 
Advertising 


Miss Constance Roesch, formerly with 
The Wesley Associates, New York, ad- 
vertising, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of Marie Earle, Inc., New 
York, toilet preparations. 

















A Definite ¥ardstick of the 
New York Merchandise Market 











Expendutures 1 Exp Annual Exp 
$7.300 and up $3,000 to $7,300 $3,000 and less 


nove is the “yardstick” of the New York market 

reduced to an area-chart. These three divisions 

of the city's population according to ex re 

groups represent the 1,055,843 English- ing fam- 

thes of New York City—obviously che homes where- 

in all English language newspapers must look for 
their readers. 


It was on a groundwork such as this that the Bu- 
reau of Business Research of New York University 
conducted the city-wide survey which supplied the 


facts about the 
watt aso ting covaslol in dhs extn 


The combinations herein, and many other basic 

conditions affecting advertisers in New York are set 

forth in “A Seudy of the New York Marker”, 

of which will be sent on request. Among the news- 

papers of Grearer New York ic is possibl 

136 different cwo-paper combinations and 680 chree- 
paper combinations. What many of them are, and 

ee caey allen advertising coe emang the innnsening 

divisions of this absorbing study. Ask for a copy on 

your business stanonery. 








Che World LER 


New York 


Overlap Among Papers 
of Similar Appeal 


ust as New York's population acer y span 





so 
city's newspapers Sandie Genomes aneaie 
as follows: 


1. 2. 
Peaking Up in the Peaking Up in the 
HIGH GROUP: LOW GROUP: 

Tue Times THE AMERICAN 
THe Herat>-Trpune THE JOURNAL 
THe SUN Tue Turse TABLoms 
Tue TELEGRAM 
Tue Post 


3. 
New York's Foundation Papers 
Possessing Even Distribution Across All Three Divisions: 


THE WORLD 
THE SUNDAY WORLD 
THE EVENING WORLD 


It is obvious, comparing the number of families 
reading each paper with the total number of families 
in each expenditure group, that the maximum “over- 
lap” berween newspapers is among those appealing 
to the same type of reader. For instance, the Univer- 
sity survey located 79,321 families in the HIGH ex- 
pendirure whereas the five new: 
ing-up oy oye have an chanel honddes 
among these 79,321 families of 139,466. The extent 
of che overlap among these papers may be realized 
when it is pointed out thac THs Worip and THe 
Eveninc Wor.p reach 55,837 families in this 
HIGH area, and the five papers peaking up in the 
LOW area divide 66,817 HIGH area readers 
them, or a grand tocal of 262,120 families for the 
city's smallest group in point of population. 


The same is true among the newspapers serving 
the 289,000 families of the LOW area, whereas, THE 
Worn and Tue Eventnc Worn, as foundation 
papers equally distributed across all three expendi- 
ture groups, share the characteristics of and deliver 
their quota of sales from each group proportionate 
to its sales possibilities. 


She orld 





Foundation Papers Increase Net Coverage 


Business follows the same course as the distribution of newspapers. The 
sales of one business will peak up in the HIGH group; another in the LOW 
group; a third will draw equally from all three groups. The first question an 
advertiser should ask himself is, “From what expenditure-group do I draw my 
greatest sales?” This once determined—and it can easily be analyzed from THE 
Worip's Marketing Map of New York—the choice of advertising mediums 
settles down to the purchase of the largest met coverage at the lowest rate 
available. 


Times and Herald-Tribune 
HIGH MEDIUM Low 


SRSSRIIEE 
SRSERIIEE 








Gress Coverage Net Coverage 
187,139 38,371 43,082 «177,142 36,805 
27.2% 13.3% % 25.8% 12.8% 

Total 273,598 Total 257,119 


For instance, the above charts show the gross and net coverage of a two 


paper combination favored by some advertisers aiming to reach the HIGH 
group. They furnish a net coverage of 257,119 New York families with an 
overlap of 16,479. Their average coverage across all three groups is only 
24.4%, and on a 10,000 line contract their combined cost is $1.505 per line. 


Merning World and Times Merning World and Times 
HIGH §=MEDIUM Low wiGH §=6MEDIUM Low 


Gress Coverage Net Coverage 
47,3813 268,060 79,386 44434 254,235 
60.3%, 39.1% 27.5% 56% 37% 

Total 396,258 Total 373.071 


In contrast, we substitute THE MORNING Wor, a foundation paper, and 
immediately add 115,952 net families reached at the same time saving more 
than 9 cents per line. (The combined cost is now only $1.413 per line.) The 

Ee ee ee 
the preceding combinecion ) is increased from 54.3% 





Even Distribution Assures Advertising Efficiency 


Ie is the evenness of their distribution, in accordance with the market s 
maximum opportunities for retail sales, that has earned for THE MORNING 
Wore, THe SuNpay Worip and THe Eveninc Worn the designation of 
FOUNDATION PAPERS—the logical starting point for any campaign de- 
signed to cover the market intensively. The basis of a campaign once laid in 
these three papers, it becomes possible to increase emphasis in any one of the 
three expenditure groups by adding additional papers which by their character- 


istics “peak-up™ in one of the three groups. 


News and Journal 
wiGH MEDIUM Low 
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Gress Coverage 
31,0866 542,187 -284,148 
392% 139%  %3% 

Total 857,421 


25,088 
31.6% 














Net Coverage 
412,486 
60.07, 

Total 651,953 


Here, as an example, are two papers peaking markedly toward the LOW 
expenditure group, that, in spite of a gross market of 857,421, offer a met cover- 
age of only 651,953, indicating 205,468 families as reading both papers. The 


10,000-line rate for the combination is $2.75. 


Evening World and News 
HIGH MEDIUM Low 


SESSFFITE 


Gross Coverage 
420,449 222,160 


41.0% 612% 769% 
* rotal 67.131 


Evening World and News 
HIGH MEDIUM Low 


EEEREFHE: 


Net Coverage 
29,068 376,227 194,794 


36% 54.7% 674% 
600,080 


Building on THe Evaninc Wonr.p as a foundation paper, we find a net 
coverage of 600,080 at $2.08 per line on a 10,000-line contract. Here the ele- 
ment of cost is emphasized to a marked degree, in that the 52,000 excess fami- 
lies in the News-Journal combination are purchased at 67 cents per line, a rate 
Obviously out of all range for newspaper space. 





The Foundation of a Three-Paper Combination 


The principle of using THE WORLD and THE EVENING WORLD as foundation 
papers in the foregoing examples is just as sound in three-paper combinations 


NOU 
=A QS 
Coverage 


Gress 


Utddlds 
D—. £9 


This is the second of a series of inserts designed to simplify the distribution and sale of merchandise in 
Greater New York. A subsequent insert will explain another imp phase of 


This is a frequently used three 
Paper combinanion peaking up sharp- 
ly toward the HIGH expenditure 
group. Because of ics large overlap 
of 92,439, ic offers a net marker of 
only 294,534 at $2.125 per line on a 
10,000 line basis. Its average cover. 
age across all three expendirure 
groups is 27.9%, or a little more 
than a fourth of the porencial marker 


Here is a three-paper combination 
embracing TH8 Moaninc Woaxp, a 
foundation paper, which provides a 
combined net marker of 416,000 
families, or 121,526 more than the 
combination above. Not only does it 
provide this 41% increase in net 
families at a rate 9.2 cents per line 
lower than the above combination, 
bur it increases the average net cover- 
age across all chree groups to 39.4%, 
The advertiser saves in rare, and 
gains in net market and in average 
coverage. 


Building on another foundation 
paper, THe Eventnc Wop, in the 


The ner New York families reached 
are increased by 122,171 « gain of 
41%. The cost is 4 cents Jess per 
lime on a 10,000 line basis, and che 
net added coverage in all three ex 
pendicure groups i equal to nearly 
12% of the city’s total market. No 
basis of reasoning applicable to ad- 
vertising can fail to give these 
Obvious advantages their full signifi- 
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Super-Advertising—It Is a 
Symptom, Not a Disease 


Before Attempting to Devise Ways of Cleaning House We Should Look 
Beyond Advertising—There Is Something Going On in America 


By H. Chamberlain 


ADMIRE Mr. Larrabee’s ideal- 

ism. 

However, may I suggest that he 
take this action before he spends 
his enthusiasm in another quixotic 
charge against super-advertising? 
Let him find an advertising agent 
who will tell just what super- 


truism, all practical reform. has 
been founded upon the mustering 
of a.few star sinners. Without 
confessed sinners, there is none to 
hit the sawdust trail. 

But to come to the point of my 
argument, I feel that even if we 
could gather the entire advertis- 


advertising he has 
prepared and is 
planning. Go to 
guilty agents and 
to those also who 
bill less than $100,- 
000 annually, if 
he has the time 
and patience. 
But he 
take more than 
two ham _ sand- 
wiches—it is no 
Lindbergh hop he 
is undertaking. 
His mission will 
have greater simi- 
larity to that fam- 
ous traipse across 
Belgium by Irvin 
Cobb in search of 
authentic atrocities. 
Super -advertising, 
he will eventu- 
ally conclude, is 
in one way identi- 


better 





C. B. Larrabee’s series of 
articles in Printers’ INK 
on super-advertising called 
forth a chorus of bravos 
and a few hisses. As was 
expected, accusing fingers 
were pointed by agents, ad- 
vertisers and publishers all 
around in a circle at one 
another. But not one pointed 
to himself. Practically all 
admitted the existence of 
the evil but disclaimed any 
personal responsibility. 

Who is to blame? 

Mr. Chamberlain believes 
the advertiser is, but should 
not necessarily be held re- 
sponsible. Competition, he 
says, is the real culprit— 
“the traditional rights of 
every man to enter any busi- 
ness he chooses, with what- 
ever resources he can com- 
mand, be they éver so inade- 


ing profession at 
the mourners’ 
benches, we never- 
theless would ac- 
complish little or 
nothing against 
super - advertising. 
We cannot logi- 
cally view ad- 
vertising as more 
than an art or 
technique, which is 
one of the medi- 
ums of merchan- 
dising. When we 
speak blithely of 
advertising, usually 
we are referring 
to reflex manifesta- 
tions the true seats 
and roots of 
which are actually 
situated deep with- 
in the bodies cor- 
porate of business. 

Regardless of 


cal with the well- 


we quate.” 
known atrocities 





our pride as ad- 
vertising men, the 








It has always 
taken place in the next village or 
camp. 

Of course you are going to re- 
mind me that a sophisticated class 
such as advertising agents cannot 
be expected to welcome open con- 
fession. And I shall readily agree. 
Herein is one of the reasons why 
I hold the opinion that your cam- 
paign is idealistic. Remember the 
first axiom of the evangelist— 
“self-conviction must precede re- 
pentance.” 

Because of 


this psychological 


fadt remains 
that advertising is largely the rub- 
ber-stamp of industry. Find me 
a man who wishes to turn over 
the management of his business to 
an advertising agent, and an agent 
willing to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a client’s business for 15 
per cent of the advertising appro- 
priation and I will show you two 
blank fools. Throw in all the re- 
search and marketing advice and 
what not you please, the head of 
the client concern is still the cap- 
tain and the agent is the agent, 
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It seems probable to me that 
ten years hence as we look back 
upon the present scene, we shall 
observe super-advertising as just 
one of a group of symptoms— 
symptoms of a struggle for the 
adaptation of industry and the na- 
tion to new and radically changed 
conditions. 

It has been popular for some 
years to point out the elimination 
struggle going on in the automo- 
bile industry. But as a matter of 
fact the motors have no exclusive 
rights on the death struggle. You 
have only to do a bit of looking 
about to realize that the blood of 
profits is flowing in private fights 
all over American commerce. 

The progressive interlocking of 
our communities and sections by 
the automobile, telephone, radio 
and a highly perfected mail sys- 
tem; the rapid advancement of 
literacy, and the almost complete 
blanketing of the public by the 
press have made the national mar- 
ket accessible and tempting to 
every successful local manufac- 
turer. Also the great strides in 
facilitating production have on 
the one hand led the manufacturer 
to over-produce his local markets 
and reach out for wider fields. 
While, on the other hand, pressure 
of competition has placed a pre- 
mium upon the economies of mass 
production, adding further attrac- 
tion to broadened markets. 

The consequence of all this has 
been an abnormal increase in com- 
petition on a national scale, due 
to hundreds of concerns in every 
field taking up individually the 
burden of producing and selling all 
of their specific products that the 
United States or the world can 
use. 

It is easy enough to get agree- 
ment to the proposition that there 
are too many retailers. But in this 
day when a modern, highly com- 
plicated manufacturing plant can 
be erected and brought into pro- 
duction within a few months, it 
has been simple for us to develop 
a more serious traffic jam in the 
manufacturing channels than we 
have ever had in retailing lanes. 

When sixteen soap manufactur- 
ers launch forth, each with the 
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laudable ambition of making not 
all, but to be reasonable, say 50 per 
cent, of the hand and general pur- 
pose soap used in this country— 
what happens? What happens 
when sixteen men attempt to climb 
on a life raft built for eight? 
When life is at stake, ethics, codes 
and decencies are forgotten. Busi- 
nesses are groups of humanity, 
and the fight for preservation of 
the group is only less relentless 
than the strife for the individual 
life itself. 


WORSHIPING THE GOD OF GROWTH 


But it is not even necessary for 
competition to reach the destruc- 
tive point to bring out the hysteria 
of self-preservation. American in- 
dustry has accepted as one of its 
most unshakable tenets that busi- 
ness health and strength depend 
upon continuous growth. So 
throughout our commercial world, 
each month marks a remorseless 
drive to “beat last year’s figures.” 

As I write that sentence, there 
comes to mind a certain major ex- 
ecutive of a large Eastern con- 
cern. This gentleman is given to 
restless pacing of his office every 
morning until he receives the rec- 
ord sheet disclosing the sales made 
the previous day compared in de- 
tail and total with those of the 
corresponding day of the preceding 
year. If the immediate sales are 
lower, he is capable of making 
nervous shifts in advertising, of 
almost over-turning the policies of 
the business to correct matters. 
Yet in his particular industry sales 
averages for less than a month 
are no dependable indications of 
sales trend. 

Of course, this man is an ex- 
tremist. Yet his ilk are not so 
rare. In the average concern, if 
one month’s figures show a decline 
—and there is no good reason to 
believe a corresponding depression 
is taking place throughout the in- 
dustry—expostulations, so to speak, 
are heard from the executive 
chambers. A second or _ third 
month of decreases is likely to 
bring on a crisis of anxiety. And 
presently you may observe 2 
healthy, perhaps profitable, _busi- 
ness beginning to exhibit unmis- 
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takable symptoms of the self- 
preservation hysteria. 

Why should we charge up the 
sins of super-advertising against 
the would-be truthful gentlemen in 
the advertising agencies, when, 
after all, their state of mind and 
method of attack are simply re- 
flexes of the attitudes of their cli- 
ents? And these latter gentlemen 
again mentally reflect the state of 
stress existing in their own con- 
cerns and industries. 

As one glances through the ad- 
vertising of the motors, for exam- 
ple, it is almost possible to distin- 
guish the super-advertising shouts 
of pained surprise emitted by the 
giant meeting the first enforced 
pause in his upward rush. There 
is something like a wail of despair 
shading certain of the boisterous 
huzzahs of this group. And in 
other copy, one may fancy the loud 
talk of the safe and secure, rais- 
ing their voices to blot out the 
uproar of their sinking fellows in 
industry. 


THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR EXCESSES 


If a motor manufacturer puts 
millions into factory expansion, 
and then starts on a wild drive to 
take another slice of the estab- 
lished market away from his 
weaker competitors, or to place 
three cars in each family garage 
instead of the one or two which 
constituted the original goal of the 
automobile industry, what or who 
is responsible for excesses certain 
to develop in both sales and adver- 
tising activities? Sales and adver- 
tising executives are only inter- 
mediaries. The real culprits are 
the men behind the policies of the 
business. 

The gist of the whole matter 
was well expressed by a former 
head of one of our largest indus- 
trials, who is retired and able 
therefore to view conditions pos- 
sibly a little more sanely than the 
field marshals now in the heat of 
battle. “The manufacturer today 
. who finds himself unable to turn 
out of his factories a product 
which through its own qualities 
will broaden his market is likely 
to attempt creating the ideal com- 
modity upon the advertising page 
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and in the talk of his salesmen,” 
remarked this man to me. “Am- 
bition must be served, business 
must push forward, whether or 
not goods and markets justify.” 

The tooth-paste manufacturer 
creates a cure-all—on the advertis- 
ing page. The maker of an anti- 
septic produces a super-germicide 
—but the compounding is done in 
print, not in the laboratory. A 
motor concern turns out a mile-a- 
minute mountain climber, but the 
production line is in the advertis- 
ing agency. A soap magnate takes 
the drudgery out of wash day, but 
the copy writer, not the chemical 
industry, is called upon to add the 
automatic bleach. 

The whole process is the heav- 
ing and striving of the manufac- 
turer in the attempt to lift himself 
out of the moil of competition. 
And if the master, the manufac- 
turer, not especially gifted with 
imagination, makes use of the 
servant, the advertising agent, en- 
dowed with a rich talent for in- 
vention and expression, does the 
I think not. 


responsibility shift? 
We cannot change house policies 
by cussing out the salesmen. 

Our great strides in communi- 
cation have so compacted our na- 


tional life that literally every 
manufacturer is in direct competi- 
tion with all of his fellows. We 
have developed the more obvious 
devices and resources of merchan- 
dising and advertising and mass 
production, again multiplying the 
force of competition by these 
leverages. 

_ This concern and that has en- 
joyed temporary advantages as 
modernized methods have been 
adopted ahead of the group or 
field. Gradually, however, the 
newer weapons of commercial 
combat have become universal in 
a degree—re-establishing the bal- 


ance of power; but upon a higher 


plane of intensity. Out of this 
unprecedented situation has arisen 
the flagrant growth of super- 
advertising, super-merchandising. 
and, largely, the much-talked-of 
high cost of distribution. 

Are there remedies? Yes. But 
they can be applied only to a lim- 
ited extent by the publisher, the 


. 
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Vanity Fair prints their pictures 


Country Life photographs their 


houses 


The American tells their success 
stories 


Vogue finds out what they wear 


Time tells what they do 


They read The Outlook 
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THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 
has the greatest strictly 
business circulation of 
any magazine devoted 
solely to serving busi- 
ness executive readers. 
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[ “WHERE BUSINESS LEADERS, 








the Month 


T is probable that if you asked 100 people 
what Herbert Hoover was doing between 
the time he left college in California and the 
time he embarked on relief work in Europe at 
the outbreak of the World War, not five of 
them could tell you. 
Robert R. Updegraff has written an author- 
itative article, “Hoover’s Seven American 
Business Pilgrimages,” dealing with 


The Middle.15 Years 
of Hoover's Life 
It is a remarkable story of human achieve- 
ment, told for the first time in any magazine. 
“Hoover’s Seven American Business Pil- 
grimages” is but one of the many outstanding 
features of THE MAGAZINE OF BusINEss for 
April. But it is typical of the editorial con- 
tent that has built the largest monthly circu- 
lation among business leaders of any publica- 
tion with service to business readers 
its sole objective. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 
ep 
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Louisvilles most successful 


Footwear Style Revue 


(March 14-15-16) 


Was Promoted Through the 
Exclusive Newspaper Co-operation 
of The Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times 


Shoe dealers in Louisville have opened their Spring Sea- 
son with the most successful Style Revue ever held south 
of the Ohio River. News and Advertising Promotion 
was published exclusively in The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times. The Louisville Association of 
Footwear Dealers extended congratulations to The 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times for the splendid 
manner in which they promoted their Style Revue. The 
success of the Style Revue came as a natural result of 
buying concentrated coverage in a rich, responsive 
market. 


To put over a Real Message 


in a Big Way Louisville 
Shoe Dealers Concentrate in 


Che Conrier-Zourual 
Qe THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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advertising agent or the advertis- 
ing man. 

The remedies have to do with 
the fundamental structures of in- 
dustry. And we cannot strike so 
deeply by altering a few adjec- 
tives in a printed sales story. We 
might accomplish more by attempt- 
ing artificially to curb mass pro- 
duction and the mechanization of 
industry. But there is little chance 
that any such fooling with the 
buzz saw will take place. 

One of the most important rem- 
edies is already in process of evo- 
lution and application. We see it 
evidenced in the expansion of 
chain retailing, syndicate buying 
and merchandising, and the wide- 
spread consolidations now taking 
place throughout the American 
business world. This activity we 
recognize as directed toward the 
reduction of the intensity of com- 
petition and the wastes of unwar- 
ranted duplication of effort in pro- 
duction and distribution. There 
has been much unintelligent oppo- 
sition to this pressing, inevitable 
tide of change. But resistance is 
waning. The public begins to sense 
the tremendous and wholly unnec- 
essary costs we have paid to keep 
open the field and uphold the tra- 
ditional rights of every man to 
enter any business he chooses, with 
whatever resources and equipment 
he can command—be they ever so 
inadequate. 

Another group of remedies are 
in process of germination which 
have to do with the development of 
opportunities for competitive ad- 
vantage. Wage scales and schemes 
of compensation which buy human 
capacity rather than mere units of 
human performance; increased in- 
genuity in mechanization; more 
intelligent study and estimation of 
markets—are some of the mani- 
festations. But the most signifi- 
cant remedy, a new creative pro- 
duction—which has already to its 
credit a group of the outstanding 
successes Of this generation—is a 
subject in itself, and must wait 
upon another time and place for 
discussion. 

Yes, there are remedies. But we 
need not delude ourselves with the 
idea that any quick and easy 
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method will be disclosed for re- 
solving conditions of such national 
scope and importance. The under- 
currents, the surface eddies and 
whitecaps of which we are observ- 
ing, have been growing in power 
and volume for an immediate pe- 
riod of more than a quarter cen- 
tury. Their ultimate sources lie 
still further within the past. Not 
even our modern efficiencies can 
stem and turn the irresistible 
forces of national trends with 


twenty-four-hour promptitude. 


WHATS GOING TO HAPPEN? 


However, let me offer this final 
thought. Take for granted that 
the remedies for super-advertising 
which have been proposed in 
Printers’ INK shall prove futile, 
as I predict. And suppose that any 
thoughts I may offer prove equally 
inedequate. What then 

Will the pillars of our profes- 
sion come crashing down about 
our heads? Will advertising die 
of public disbelief? 

Let us retain our peace of mind, 
and sleep soundly when we have 
opportunity. 

Men have been lying to each 
other since the evolution of the 
faculties of imagination. They 
have lied in the public forum, in 
the pulpit, in the press. They 
have lied in business and in poli- 
tics and in private life. They 
have lied so universally, so con- 
sistently in every situation and 
upon every occasion, that today 
one of the principal factors in our 
social system is a great organiza- 
tion of law courts toiling daily 
chiefly to determine the few truths 
among our colossal output of un- 
truths. 

Yet men still believe one an- 
other, still trust the Government 
and the press, still cash checks oc- 
casionally. So there is hope for 
advertising. 

We of the advertising profes- 
sion are perhaps a trifle inclined 
to take ourselves over-seriously. 
We are much given to turning 
aside from our true endeavors and 
objectives to gaze with the wide 
eyes of discovery upon the obvi- 
ous. In view of all of which, I 
am tempted to commend to you for 
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meditation the following lines 
from Kipling’s Bandar-log— 


Here we sit in a branchy row, 
Thinking of woukerial things we know; 
Dreaming of deeds we mean to do, 

All complete in a minute or two— 
Something noble and grand and 

Won by, merely wishing we could. 
Now we're going to . never mind, 


Brother, thy tau hangs down behind. 


Oakland “Times” and San 
Francisco “Examiner” Merged 


The Oakland, Calif., Times has been 
consolidated with the San Francisco 
Examiner. Both newspapers are Hearst 
publications and, in incorporating the 
Times with the Examiner, it is an- 
nounced that local news features of the 
Times henceforth will be covered in the 
East Bay edition of the Examiner. 


B. F. Provandie Leaves 
“College Humor” 


B. F. Provandie, vice-president and 
advertising director of College Humor, 
Chicago, has resigned. He joined that 
magazine in 1924. He had previously 
= a similar position with Judge, New 

ork 


J. W. Sieverling Joins Krich- 
baum-Liggett 


J. W. Sieverling has been placed in 
charge of market analysis of the Krich- 
baum-Liggett Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency. e was formerly with 
R ‘astman, Inc. 


Curtis Publishing Net 
Income Gains 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, for the year ended December 
31, 1927, reports a net income of $17,- 
273,621, after charges, an increase of 
$2,107,284 over the net income of 1926, 


J. F. Fay with “Farm Life” 


James F. Fay, for five years with 
the Boston Herald and Traveler, has 
joined Farm Life as advertising rep 
resentative, with headquarters at Bos- 
ton. He was formerly with the Boston 
American. 


New Account for Hicks Agency 


The Cohen Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, women’s sports- 
wear, has placed its advertising account 
with the Hicks Advertising Agency, 
New York. 


Martin Ullman Studios 
Add to Staff 


Donald Gardner, who has been en- 
gaged in free-lance work at New York, 
as joined the Martin Ullman Studios, 
Inc., at that city. 
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Schulte-United, Inc., Appoints 


A. N. McFadyen 

Alex N. McFadyen has been made 
vice-president and general manager of 
Schulte-United, Inc., New York, and 
as taken over the management of the 
Schulte United Five Cents to One Dol- 
lar Retail Stores, Inc. For nine years 
he was vice-president of the S. S. 
Kresge Company, Detroit. For four 
years he has been vice-president and 
general manager of the Metropolitan 

Dollar Stores, New York. 


Porter-Dickie Company 


Organized at Boston 

The Porter-Dickie Company has been 
incorporated as a general advertising 
business at Boston. 

The officers of this company are: 
L. J. Raymond, president; L. R. Dickie, 
treasurer and Chester A. Porter, general 
manager. 

John Goddard Gould, formerly with 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., will be director 
of service. 


Grand Rapids Editor Appointed 
Senator 


Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, for the 
last —— -two years editor of the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald, has been 
appointed United States Senator by Gov- 
ernor Green, of Michigan. This appoint- 
ment is to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Woodbridge N. Ferris. 

Mr. Vandenberg’s appointment will 
expire in December. He will be a can- 
didate for election as Senator this fall. 


Dodge Brothers Add to 
Directorate 


H. H. Springford, vice-president and 
R. P. Fohey, treasurer of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc., Detroit, have been elected to 
the board of directors of that company. 
S. W. Howland and R. Schoepp have 
also been elected directors. 


To Represent “John Martin's 
B k’’ 

The Educational pee Com- 

pany, New York, has been appointed 

sole advertising representative of John 


Martin’s Book, The Child’s Magazine, 
New York. 


New Account for Humphrey- 
Meredith 


The Tiffany Silk Company, Inc., New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with Humphrey-Meredith, Inc., Cleve- 
land, advertising. 


J. D. Galbraith Joins Wm. H. 
Wilson 


Jack D. Galbraith, formerly with the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
joined Wm. H. Wilson, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, as assistant to Mr. Wilson. 
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Reader Influence 


That Costs 
100 Years 


(O HERE is no short 
cut to the sturdy beauty of the hundred- 
year-old oak. You buy it only with a 
century of time. 


And so with reader influence. There may 
be a short cut to reader influence compar- 
able to that enjoyed by the Boston Evening 
Transcript — but no newspaper has yet 
discovered it. 


That is one reason why the selling power 
of advertisements in. the Boston Evening 
Transcript is so great . . . and unique. 


Boston £beuing Granscript 


Ninety-ninth Year 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Buy Space in Columbia! 


UBLICATIONS are seldom underrated— 
verylong. The mercury in a magazine soon 
finds its true level in the advertising world just 
as it does in the glass of the thermometer. 


To-day Columbia is finding its true level in 
the largest and most important advertising 
agencies in the United States. Just cast an 
understanding eye down this list of a few 
of the famous agencies who use Columbia to 
advertise the products of their clients : 


N. W. Ayer & Son Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Barton, ine & Osborn McJunkin Adv. Company 
Campbell-Ewald Company Moser & Cotins 

Chappelow Adv. Co., Inc. Moss-Chase Company 
Gritech field & Company Newell, Emmett Co., Inc. 
The Dorland Agency P. F. O’Keefe Adv. Agency 
Erwin, Wasey & Company Frank Presbrey Company 
Aion Frank & Company Procter & Collier Co., Inc. 





udolph Guenther-Russell Law Wm. H. Rankin Company 
Advertising Company Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
W. S. Hill Company Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 
H. B. Humphrey Company Franklin P.Shumway Company 
H. W. Kastor & Sons ewart-Davis Adv. Ag 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. A ae Thompson Company 


H. E. Lesan Adv. Agency illiams & Cunnyngham, Inc. 


729,792 


Average net paid circulation, year ended December 31st, 1927 
Member of the A. B. C. for three years 


(COLUMBIA 


Published land printed monthly by the Knights of Columbus in 
their own plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


DAVID J. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director 
Eastern Office: 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

































































Local Human-Interest Advertising 
Features Well-known Products 


Atlanta Retailer Ties Up the History of Some of the Products It 
Carries with the History of the Store 


BAKk of every successful prod- 
uct is a story of intense hu- 
man interest. A story, perhaps, 
of good workmanship and high 
ideals; of unusual methods leading 
to unusual prod- 
ucts, or of a small 
enterprise that 
has grown into a 
great one be- 
cause it was fun- 
damentally sound. 
The recognition 
of this fact by an 
Atlanta retailer 
resulted in two 
series of news- 
paper advertise- 
ments which were 
quite different 
from most re- 
tail advertising. 
These local ad- 
vertisements 
should be of in- 
terest to national 
advertisers be- 
cause each adver- 
tisement featured 
a nationally 
known product 
which is carried 
by Muse’s, an At- M 


etary of them. 








—_—_+__ 


ERE YOU SEE Whitehall street 49 years 
ago—when Adanta was a town of small 
frame and brick buiddroge—and George Muse 


wes just starting ns store. 


About this time last year the papers told how this 
store grew up with Adanta—from the sianes to 
now from a 20-foot front to seven magnile 
cent stones of style and three branch shops. 


Many other absorbing stories are ¢ twined with 
the history of Muse s—hke tributaries running 
inte a main rver—there is the story of Hickey- 
Freeman, and Society Brand. and the makers of 
other good merchandise that you have bought 
in thie store. Each one is fed with human in- 
terest. A story of success built on fine prynciples 
and hard work. These clothes that have given 
you se much pleasure—would you like to hear the 


Wo wil Radin wih che comsess of Micher 
Freeman Tuesday morning. 


. 
Muse's 
lanta clothing “Tre Sop Conte fhe South’ 


(PRACHTRER - WALTON -@ROAD 


page advertisement on the store’s 
birthday in which was reproduced, 
in miniature, the entire series of 
three-column displays that had 
told the historical story of Muse’s. 
The series was 
unusually success- 
ful and attracted 

wide attention. 
So this year in 
approaching the 
store’s forty-ninth 
anniversary, the 
| Officials began to 
cast about for 
something that 
would be similar 
and yet not iden- 
tical to last year’s 
campaign. Then 
it occurred to 
them that back of 
every one of the 
lines carried is a 
story similar to 
that of George 
Muse and his rise 
to success in the 
retail clothing 
field. Suits, hats, 
shirts and shoes— 
there must be a 
story behind each 

make. 








store. And this 


To get the story 





| ent nne 


was done without 
any money help 
from the na- 
tional advertisers. 

Just a year ago the George Muse 
Clothing Company celebrated “48 
years of growing up with Atlanta” 
by running a series of institutional 
advertisements in the local news- 
papers. These advertisements, one 
by one, told of the coming to 
Atlanta of George Muse, founder 
of the store; of the customs and 
hardships of. storekeeping at that 
time; of Muse’s determination to 
become the best retailer in the city 
and of his long struggle and final 
success in his chosen field. The 
series was completed with a full- 


PAPER 


THIS WAS THE INTRODUCTORY NEWS- 
ADVERTISEMENT 
1928 HUMAN-INTEREST SERIES 


back of each 
product might be 
a bit difficult for 
some stores, but 
it was easy for Muse’s. It had 
sent the heads of its different de- 
partments through the plants of 
many manufacturers as a part of 
its policy of teaching its men about 
the goods they sell. 

When it wanted a few historical 
facts about, say, Hickey-Freeman 
clothes, it had only to turn to the 
manager of its men’s suits de- 
partment to find one who was 
familiar with the Hickey-Freeman 
organization—its origin, develop- 
ment and present production. The 
same proved to be true with 


IN MUSE’S 
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shirts, shoes, ties—any one of the 
dozens of articles carried and sold 
by the store. Thus the policy of 
educating employees and enabling 
them to visit the markets and 
plants from which goods are se- 
cured paid a good dividend in this 
advertising information alone. 

Whenever any doubtful point 
came up in connection with the 
historical data, there was always 
someone in the organization who 
knew an official of the firm in 
question. The manufacturers were, 
of course, only too glad to help 
with the campaign by furnishing 
the needed facts. So there was 
no difficulty in securing plenty of 
interesting information about those 
companies mentioned in the adver- 
tisements. 

The principal difficulty lay in 
keeping the facts down to a few 
essentials—making the right selec- 
tion out of the many facts offered. 

This year’s campaign consisted 
of five advertisements; one on the 
Muse company and one each on 
Hickey-Freeman clothes, Society 
Brand clothes, Manhattan shirts 
and Laird-Schober shoes _ for 
women. If the store had wished 
to run a dozen or two advertise- 
ments in the series it would have 
had plenty of material. 


LAST YEAR’S ILLUSTRATIONS USED 


The illustrations for these ad- 
vertisements were the same as 
those used in last year’s histori- 
cal campaign. The first was an 
“artist’s sketch of Muse’s first 
store,” with a horse-car in the 
foreground. 

The next advertisement was 
headed: “After 23 years at 38 
Whitehall, Muse’s moved to here 
—3-5-7 Whitehall. It was in this 
store that we began selling Hickey- 
Freeman Clothes.” Under this 
appeared a picture of Muse’s sec- 
ond store, followed by a historical 
story of the Hickey-Freeman Com- 
pany, starting with “In 1899 there 
was a tailor in New York named 
J. L. Freeman, and a cracker-jack 
clothing salesman named Jeremiah 
G. Hickey—and they got together !” 

The advertisement featuring 
Manhattan shirts was illustrated 
with a picture of George Muse 
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“coming to Atlanta from Alabama 
in 1869.” Then the text proceeded: 


This chapter is about Manhattan 
shirts. The day George Muse hopped 
off the dusty Alabama local at the old 
train shed—in the sixties—the men on 
the streets of Atlanta were wearing 
Manhattan Shirts. These were the best 
known shirts then, as now. 


The story is about Col. Leeds 
and how he started making these 
shirts and how the same standard 
prevails in the Manhattan factory 
today. 

In commenting on this historical 
advertising, Frank L. Stanton, Jr., 
assistant treasurer and advertising 
manager of the George Muse Cloth- 
ing Company, says: “We have 
found that the response was fine 
both years.” The success of the 
campaigns he attributes to the hu- 
man interest which the store in- 
jected into each advertisement. 

It is interesting to note that none 
of the nationally known manufac- 
turers mentioned shared in the ex- 
pense of running the advertise- 
ments. The campaign was run and 
paid for the same as any other 
advertising done in the course of 
the company’s business. 


“Printers’ Ink” Statute Helps 
“Shellac” Trade 


In an action brought under _ the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute, the Court 
of Special Sessions of New York has 
handed down a decision stating that 
it is illegal for any manufacturer to 
label his product “shellac” if it con- 
tains any ingredient besides the gumlike 
substance produced by the Tachardia 
lacca, an insect of India, which is the 
source of the world’s entire supply of 
pure shellac. The company against 
which the action was brought was fined 
for marketing as “white shellac’ an ad- 
ulterated product. 

This case resulted from an investiga- 
tion made by the American Fair Trade 
Association at the request of the Amer- 
ican Bleached Shellac Manufacturer’s 
Association. 

Edmond A. Whittier, secretary-trea- 
surer of the American Fair Trade As- 
sociation, in a- statement ding the 
decision, said that it established an im- 

rtant precedent which could be fol- 
owed up in any State where the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute is in force 
and where there is need of local prose- 
cutions to protect the consumer against 
shellac adulteration. 

This particular case was selected as 
the result of an investigation of the 
New York shellac trade, during which 
about 160 samples were purchased and 
tested by chemists. 
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$4,000 
a Minute 


wo billion dollars a year—One 
hundred sixty-six millions a month 


Five and a half millions a day— 
Two hundred and thirty-one thou 
sand an hour— 

Nearly four thousand dollars a min 
ute—that is what Farm Life sub 
scribers are paying somebody for 
something. By all means advertise 
to other groups through other good 
farm papers—but use Farm Life to 
carry your invitation to the Farm 
Life group if you are willing to ac 
cept their money for your service. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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, ae can’t kill tw 


The population of Business 

Boston numbers nearly two 

million people, packed into 

the most densely populated 

area in America—New York 

alone excepted. It is a com- 

pact market, rich, progres- 

sive, appreciative of service 

and responsive to well- 

planned advertising. But the 

people of Business Boston 

are divided into two great 

population groups. This 

separation is not to be 

thought of as one of class or 

mass, rich or poor, literate or 

illiterate, but as the result 

of heredity, tradition and 

environment. ‘ And this di- 

vision is definite, immutable. 

It influences the thought, personal prefer- 
ences, buying and living habits of those con- 
stituting each group. This condition must be 
recognized and accepted by any national 
advertiser seeking the Boston market for his 
product. 











- 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. all financial, automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. “ Boston newspapers. 
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rds with one stone 


To market a product suc- 
cessfully in Business Bos- 
ton both groups of its 
divided population must be 
reached and sold. No one 
Boston newspaper ever has 
covered both groups effec- 
tively. Every attempt to do 
so has invariably failed. 


The Herald-Traveler is 
the only daily Boston news- 
paper that covers one of the 
two groups. Most of the 
other group is reached by 
any one of the other three 

major newspapers. Any national campaign to 
cover Business Boston—and that means both 
population groups—must of necessity include 
two or more Boston newspapers of which the 
Herald-Traveler must be one. 

The Herald-Traveler group is the more important 
of Boston’s two population groups. Proof of that 
lies in the fact that Herald readers are the most 
prosperous, possess the largest per capita wealth 
and return the largest proportion of income tax re- 
ports. Further evidence is shown by the Herald- 
Traveler’s advertising columns which, for six years, 
have led all Boston newspapers in volume of national 
advertising, including financial, automobile and 
publication. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 














Adeswputos Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO vMcDEVITT co. —- first is National al Advertising, 
a0 Part Avenue, New York, ig iad publicat relying. 
‘eoples Gas 7” d ication ad 
Chicago, Ill. and pe aowegapens. ae 
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When your salesman 


66 
answers by 


the book” 


OW does your salesman prefer to answer a 
customer’s question? 

He would a hundred times rather answer out of 
his head than by reference to a book. There are 
some questions, however, which require exact an- 
swers — questions that relate to weights, rates, and 
delivery dates. A guess is no answer at all. If your 
salesman must “answer by the book,” let the book 
be as thin as possible. The thinner the book, the 
easier it is to carry and handle. 

More than one firm has profited by printing 
salesmen’s books on Warren’s Thintext, a light, 
compact paper. An understanding of how compact 
Warren’s Thintext is can be gained from the fact 
that a book one inch thick contains 1184 pages. 

Warren’s Thintext is strong enough to stand 
frequent handling. It prints well. Type and half- 
tones make a clear and pleasing impression on the 
surface of both sides of the sheet, the paper being 
practically opaque. are 

You or your printer can secure i 
samples of Warren’s Thintext from 
any distributor of Warren’s Stand- 


ard Printing Papers. Printing Papers 


S.D. Warren Company, 101 Mixx St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 





Stretching the Co-operative 
Advertising Dollar 


How the Glass Container Association Secures Maximum Results from a 
Limited Appropriation 


As told to Harry Merrill Hitchcock 
By I. G. Jennings 


Business Manager, Glass Container Association of America 


F you were a farmer, with a 

field to be planted in wheat, 
and were short of seed, which 
would you do—scatter what seed- 
grain you had as widely, evenly 
and thinly as possible over the en- 
tire acreage, or seed the likeliest 
and most fertile portions properly 
and let the rest wait until the new 
crop had given you enough seed 
to obtain “adequate coverage”? 

When it comes to advertising, 
both methods have been tried many 
times, and both doubtless have ar- 
guments in their favor. But the 
Glass Container Association, con- 
fronted from the beginning of its 


advertising efforts with this same 
familiar problem of doing the best 
that can be done in a very big 
market with a rather small amount 
of money, has consistently and suc- 


cessfully followed the intensive 
cultivation method. 

This particular association is a 
comparative newcomer in the ranks 
of co-operative advertisers, and 
there is not only a moral in the 
story of what it has done so far, 
but a very evident moral to be 
drawn from the doubtful manner 
of the commencement of its ef- 
forts, and the success which has 
been achieved latterly, due to a 
frank change of base when better 
methods were revealed to it. 

The Glass Container Associa- 
tion of America is nine years old, 
and from its organization, co-oper- 
ative sales promotion, including the 
use of advertising, was one of its 
contemplated activities. But for 
many reasons, which need not be 
gone into here, and which are prob- 
ably comprehensible to the mem- 
bership of other similar associa- 
tions, it proved to be a_ hard 
matter to find the proper basis on 
which to start it. 

It was not, in fact, until No- 


vember, 1926, that the first moves 
were made that resulted in the 
present co-operative advertising 
plan, which thus is only a little 
more than a year old. At that 
time a certain prominent member 
of the association was approached 
with a request for a contribution 
to the expense of “National 
Canned Foods Week,” which at 
that time formed the principal co 
operative sales promotion effort of 
the National Canners’ Association 
and the canned foods trade gen- 
erally. 

This, incidentally, as lately told 
in Printers’ INK, has since been 
expanded into a six-week “Quality 
Foods” campaign, and will, it is 
hoped, eventually grow into a per- 
manent co-operative effort in its 
own right. 

Support by the glass container 
industry of “National Canned 
Foods Week” and its successors, 
it may be remarked, had and still 
has the entire approval of the board 
of directors of the Glass Container 
Association. It is, and was even 
before the commencement of its 
own advertising efforts, the policy 
of the association to get behind 
and contribute to the promotional 
efforts of its chief customers, the 
various branches of the food-pack- 
ing industry. 

The prominent member of the 
association alluded to, however, in 
tendering his own contribution to 
“National Canned Foods Week,” 
accompanied it with a suggestion. 
This was that it was about time 
the Glass Container Association 
had a publicity fund of its own, 
by which the sales interest of its 
members. could be directly pro- 
moted, instead of only indirectly 
in the name of their customers. 

The suggestion met with such 
prompt and general approval among 
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the other members of the associa- 
tion, that subscriptions were im- 
mediately started; this same mem- 
ber leading off with a substantial 
donation. The response was cor- 
dial and a good-sized initial fund 
was collected. 

After the “National Canned 
Foods Week” campaign was over, 
it was decided to devote this first 
fund to “news publicity.” It had 
been obvious all along that the fund 
as it then stood, good beginning 
though it was, fell considerably 
short of the requirements of a 
national advertising campaign. The 
association was, therefore, perhaps 
naturally, persuaded that quicker 
and showier results could be ob- 
tained in proportion to the money 
to be expended by press agent 
methods than by any others. 


A LESSON LEARNED 


Fortunately it did not take long 
for the fallacy of this idea to be 
come evident to everybody. The 
board of directors had the good 
sense to see it also, and the courage 
to look at once for a sounder plan. 

None the less the inadequacy 
of the money available or likely 
to become available for any really 
national effort in advertising on a 
scale commensurate with the needs 
of the market as a whole remained. 
In fact it became all the more evi- 
dent, thé more the question was 
studied. It was soon decided, 
therefore, to undertake a campaign 
of “limited objectives,” as Mar- 
shal Foch used to call it. On this 
basic theory the plan was worked 
out which is now approaching the 
close of its first successful year. 

The first step was the decision 
to launch a series of one-week in- 
tensive local campaigns in certain 
selected, strategically located cities 
in various parts of the country. 
It was decided to build these cam- 
paigns around a cooking school. 
The reason for this was the opin- 
ion, which was borne out by ex- 
perience, that such a plan would 
appeal to a larger proportion of 
the various more or less allied in- 
terests whose active co-operation 
was wanted, and appeal to them 
more strongly than any other. 

From the beginning the asso- 
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ciation held to the idea that, with 
its limited fund, it would not be 
enough, even in the restricted 
market areas in which the effort 
was to be made, merely to secure 
a dollar’s worth of advertising for 
each dollar spent. Unless each 
dollar would, in the spending, 
bring with it somebody else’s in- 
terest and co-operation in the com- 
mon cause, it would fall down on 
the job. And it has been a sur- 
prise even to those closest to the 
plan, and a lesson to anybody in- 
terested in sales promotion, how 
many packers, dealers and others 
have found it to their real interest 
to lend their support to the move- 
ment. 

The cooking school idea made a 
splendid rallying-point, not only 
for the glass industry itself, but 
for the food trade, all the way 
from the packer down to the local 
delicatessen dealer. It was, in the 
first place, wherever possible held 
in co-operation with a leading 
local newspaper, in whose name it 
was held and which was enabled 
to build considerable promotional 
work of its own upon it. 

Each individual member of the 
association was notified, as soon 
as a cooking-school campaign was 
decided upon, the date selected 
and all the attendant circumstances. 
He was invited to join in with ad- 
vertising in his own name, and 
also to have his sales organiza- 
tion pass the word along to his cus- 
tomers in the food-packing indus- 
try to see to it that every retailer 
in that city was well stocked with 
glass-packed foods for the week of 
the cooking school. 

At the same time, the associa- 
tion itself kept the principal food- 
packers and wholesale distributers 
posted regarding its plans, and 
passed along suggestions for col- 
lateral advertising, window and 
counter displays, and so on, that 
would enable everybody to get 
aboard the band-wagon. Finally. 
just before and during the actual 
week of the school, the association 
itself led off with some advertising 
in its own name, and had its own 
representative call personally upon 
the local retailers and help them 
tie in with window displays, spe- 
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The Chevrolet Motor Car 
Company knows the value of 
bankers’ influence in mer- 
chandising. Their consistent 
advertising in The Burroughs 
Clearing House is a part of 
their plan to win and maintain 
the bankers’ goodwill. 


ZheBurroughs 
Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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cial offers on glass-packed foods, 
and so on. 

The effect of this concentrated 
effort through all channels was all 
that could have been hoped. Down 
to the present time the associa- 
tion has conducted one-week cam- 
paigns built around the cooking 
school in sixty-five different cities, 
and the resulting amount of atten- 
tion directed to glass-packed foods, 
candies, relishes, beverages, etc., 
has run far beyond anything that 
could have been obtained by the 
single-handed advertising the asso- 
ciation alone could have purchased. 
By this method alone, before July 
of this year, 126 cities will have 
been entered and distribution of 
glass-packed products’ effected 
therein. 


BUILDING ON THE INDUSTRY 


The next important step in the 
program grew out of the fact that 
the glass industry itself, in the 
United States, is largely centered 
in certain definite localities. Most 
of these are comparatively small 
centers of population. This gave 
the association a number of com- 
munities in each of which the man- 
ufacture of glass containers is a 
matter of great, often predominant, 
local interest and community pride. 

The plan to organize a series of 
intensive local promotional efforts 
in these communities was a shrewd 
one in more ways than one. Like 
every other co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign, that of the Glass 
Container Association has to be 
aimed to considerable degree at its 
own industry as well as at the 
general public. It was, indeed, 
among the objectives of the “lim- 
ited objective” program to educate 
the industry in the value of adver- 
tising and the way to cash in in- 
dividually on a co-operative effort, 
before any really national program 
could be seriously considered. 

The home town of a manufac- 
turer, therefore, provided an ideal 
demonstration ground. It offered, 
at the outset, a considerable ele- 
ment of the community who might 
be fairly considered especially re- 
ceptive to the sales appeal of glass- 
packed foods; it permitted the as- 
sociation to enlist local community 
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pride in co-operation with the city’s 
leading industry; and it showed 
the manufacturer himself, on his 
own doorstep so to speak, what the 
association was attempting and ac- 
complishing with the money he had 
contributed to it. 

Here also the association began 
operations by outlining its plans 
and proposals to the manufacturer 
himself, and inviting him to take 
such steps as he saw fit to enlist 
his own employees in promoting 
the use of glass containers and the 
consumption of glass-packed foods, 
beverages and the like. At the 
same time everyone else was given 
the chance to take a hand. Most 
of the large food-packing com- 
panies responded enthusiastically, 
sending their own salesmen to the 
selected city to present the plan 
to the local trade, shipping care- 
fully assorted consignments of 
their glass-packed specialties, co- 
operating in the local advertising, 
and in every other way helping to 
make the plan a success. 

The appeal to human nature and 
local pride proved well-nigh irre- 
sistible. It was demonstrated that 
the manufacturer who finds it hard 
to squeeze out a few hundred dol- 
lars to contribute to the co-opera- 
tive program when it is spent re- 
motely and in ways with which he 
is not familiar, finds it naturally 
easier to spend not only money, 
but time and effort, supporting the 
association’s efforts. in his own 
home town. At the same time, 
while all this collateral advertis- 
ing by the local manufacturer, by 
the various elements in the food 
trade from packer to retailer, and 
by other interests, is done in the 
individual names of these inde- 
pendent contributors, all of it none 
the less directly seconds and heads 
up to the association’s own ad- 
vertising which leads off the pa- 
rade. 

The association, in these local 
campaigns, aims to bring into the 
picture the spirit of play, and at 
the same time to point directly all 
the time to the chief selling-point 
embodied in the association slogan 
“See What You Buy—Buy in 
Glass.” But bearing in mind past 
errors, great care has been taken 
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—and common sense. 


agency may be estimated also by the duration 


[ The soundness and capacity of an advertising 
of its periods of service to its clients. 


MULHENS & KROPFF,INC., No. g777 Glycerine Soap and other Toilet Products 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, The Viva-tonal Columbia; Columbia New Process Records 
1913 1914 1916 1916 1917 —— —— —— —— —— —— —— 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, YALE Locks and Hardware 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922" 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THOS. A. EDISON, INC,, The Ediphon 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION, Paramount Pictures 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, Writing Paper 
1918 1919 1920. 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Texaco Petroleum Products 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


8S. W. FARBER, INC., Adjuste-Lite; Farberware 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


BRILLG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., Brille 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Storage Batteries 
1925 1926 1927 1928 


PUBLIX THEATRES, INC., America’s largest chain of motion picture theatres, led by The Paramount 

in New York 1926 1927 1928 
FEDERAL-BRANDES, INC., Kolster Radio 1927 1928 
G. CERIBELLI & COMPANY, Brioschi 1927 1928 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY, INC., Tangee Lipstich and other beauty aids 1927 1928 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations 1928 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Typewriters 1928 


Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising 
Organized, 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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to avoid the press-agent type of 
activity. Whatever news attention 
these campaigns attract is the legiti- 
mate outcome of efforts put forth 
in good faith for the sake of their 
pure advertising and sales promo- 
tional value—nobody is asked to 
give anything away either in the 
form of news space, window dis- 
play space or anything else, except 
as their own selling interest ap- 
pears. 


ROUNDING UP THE YEAR’S CAMPAIGN 


The series of home-town cam- 
paigns is still actively in prog- 
ress, aS indeed are the cooking- 
school campaigns; but plans are 
already complete for the final fol- 
low-up and round-up of the year’s 
program. This is to consist of 
active mewspaper advertising, 
hooked up with further direct pro- 
motional efforts through the trade 
channels already co-operating, in 
some 250 cities selected from a 
number of classifications. 

First of these is a list of cities 
in which the intensive campaigns 
already described have been made, 
and which have been left alone 
since then long enough to make it 
worth while to go back and give 
a fresh fillip to the interest origi- 
nally aroused. Then there is a list 
of cities and communities, or mar- 
keting areas, which are important 
centers of the food-packing indus- 
try—the home towns of the big 
packing and preserving companies, 
and the focal points of certain 
fruit or vegetable growing terri- 
tories whose product to a consid- 
erable degree goes into glass. 

Some of these cities are large; 
some of them are small; but all 
are on the list for a definite rea- 
son. The list also, of course, in- 
cludes such of the glass-producing 
centers as have not yet been 
reached in the development of the 
“home-town campaign” program; 
and it also includes a sprinkling of 
the big cities which are especially 
important marketing and consump- 
tion centers from the strategic 
point of view, though not other- 
wise closely related to the problem. 

As it has been from the begin- 
ning, every effort is to be made 
to hook up everybody directly or 
remotely concerned, with this ad- 
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vertising program in each and 
every city. Some of the big food- 
packers will undoubtedly tie in 
with advertising and special sales 
efforts and offers of their own, in 
practically all the 250 cities; some 
others will tackle only those mar- 
kets which for geographical or other 
reasons are particularly attractive, 
important or valuable to them; but 
it is considered almost certain that 
there will be some collateral in- 
dividual effort accompanying the 
association advertising in every 
community it enters. 

That is the whole spirit and 
purpose of the Glass Container 
Association plan. A man might 
use all his strength in vain in the 
attempt by his unaided muscle to 
snake a big log out of the under- 
brush; but by applying that same 
muscle, or only a small part of it, 
at the right point—the throttle of 
a winch, for instance—he can re- 
lease forces that will enable him to 
handle that same log with ridicu- 
lous ease. 

The Glass Container Association 
considers its first year’s advertis- 
ing appropriation as the hand on 
the throttle of the winch “co-oper- 
ation,” and the results so far 
achieved would indicate that the 
simile is by no means far-fetched. 
Certainly its success in enlisting the 
numerous and varied supporting 
cast it has obtained entitles it to 
high rank for its length of service 
among co-operative advertisers. 

What of the future? That, 
probably, may safely be left to 
speak for itself. Experience of 
other co-operative advertising ef- 
forts indicates that success in this 
field hinges upon a number of 
basic requirements, among which 
are 

The active adherence of at least 
a strong majority of the in- 
dividual concerns in the industry. 
The Glass Container Association 
has practically 100 per cent of 
American glassware manufacturers 
in its membership, and over 75 
per cent of these are active con- 
tributors to the advertising fund 
as it now exists. 

An equitable basis of contribu- 
tions to the advertising fund, ac- 
cepted as fair and mutually satis- 
factory by all concerned, and set 
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up in the form of a definite quota 
assessed upon each member’s gross 
business, rather than left to vol- 
untary contributions in which each 
member is permitted to decide for 
himself what he ought to give. 
Here also the association is in line 
with the best standard practice. 

The basis of the advertising 
fund should be in the form of 
pledges by members of a definite 
quota amount annually for a term 
of years—at least three and pre- 
ferably five years—so that the 
executive committee and staff may 
feel free to develop plans without 
the constant necessity for explain- 
ing, defending, and selling their 
plans all over again to the mem- 
bership, and without the continual 
fear of being headed off just when 
they are well started. 

It is in this last requirement 
that the Glass Container Associ- 
ation is still “in the woods.” The 
first advertising fund, which has 
been responsible for the program 
described in this article, was ob- 
tained on a one-year basis only, 
and between now and next July 1 
it will be up to the association 
membership to decide whether or 
not the effort will be continued, 
or whether the investment which 
this year’s work represents shall be 
either greatly modified or entirely 
scrapped. 

Still, any association which 
starts from scratch and in one 
year achieves substantial recogni- 
tion and a good deal of practical 
sales-building, with the small 
amount of money it had to. do 
with, in 250 communities scattered 
widely over these United States, 
hasn’t any particular reason to feel 
ashamed of itself. There are 
plenty of others who started with 
more and came out with less. 


New Commercial Art Studio at 
Cincinnati 


W. E. Groniger, formerly art director 
of the Blaine-Thompson Company, Inc., 
Cincinnati, has opened a commercial art 
studio under his own name at that city. 


Death of Tom Blodgett 


Tom Blodgett, editor and publisher 
of the Twin Falls Idaho Citizen, and 
president of the Citizen Publishing Com- 
pany, died recently at that city. 
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Newspaper Publishers Getting 
Ready for Annual Meeting 


Officers of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Assoi- 
ated Press are busily engaged putting 
finishing touches to programs for the 
annual gathering at New York of news. 
paper publishers. 

These meetings, which will occupy the 
greater part of the week beginning 
April 23, will start with the annual 
meeting of the Associated Press on 
April 23 and 24. On the latter date 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association will meet in a 
olf tournament to be played over the 
inks of the Westchester-Biltmore. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of this golf tournament and a luncheon 
and dinner to be held are Joseph E. 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung, chair- 
man; J. O. Adler, New York Times; 
E. M. Alexander, Hearst Newspapers; 
J. F. Bresnahan, New York orld; 
Bernard Ridder, New York Staats. 
Zeitung; Roy Holliss, New York 
News; J. C. Martin, New York 
Evening Post, and Raymond Gunnison, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Business sessions will occupy the at- 
tention of members on April 25, 26 and 
27. William B. Bryant, of the Pater 
son, J.,_ Press Guardian, again is 
serving as chairman of the topics com- 
mittee, which is making arrangements 
for the subjects to be discussed. 

The committee in charge of the 

Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
will hold its annual meeting on _ the 
morning of April 23. Fleming New- 
bold, of the Washington Star, is chair- 
man and Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times, is vice-chairman. 
_ The Bureau of Advertising will hold 
its annual banquet on the evening of 
April 26. Members of the committee in 
charge of arrangements are: Edwin S. 
Friendly, New York Sun, chairman; 
Helen Rogers Reid, New York Herald 
Tribune; Louis Wile New York 
Times; Fred Ker, TR al Ont., 
Spectator; W. E. Macfarlane, Chicago 
Tribune, William _F. Rogers, Boston 
Transcript, and E, Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Test Campaign in Newspapers 


for New Product 

The Solvit-All Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of Solvit-All, a 
new cleanser, has appointed Reimers & 
Osborn, Inc., advertising agency, of that 
city, as advertising counsel. 
paigns 
shortly. 


. e Test cam- 
in newspapers will be started 


Briggs and Stratton Company 
Appoints Olson & Enzinger 


The Briggs and Stratton Company, 


Milwaukee, manufacturer of “Basco” 
gasoline engines, automobile and_igni- 
tion locks, etc., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Olson & Enzinger, Inc., 
Milwaukea advertising agency. Business 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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DVERTISING is not a gamble— 
but sometimes gamblers advertise. 


Almost always the man who considers 
advertising a gamble uses a list of 
publications best described as weird. 


Check the practice of sophisticated 
advertisers and agencies and you find 
them using publications of known 
value. 


In the architectural field the greatest 
number of representative advertisers 
and agencies, year in and year out, use 
The Architectural Forum. 


It’s your money and it’s your privilege 
to write your own odds. 





That Wavering Line Between Fair 
and Unfair Competition 


Supreme Court of New York Rules That Gold and Black Box of Rein- 
gold Hosiery Company, Combined with “Gold Mark” Trade- 
Mark, Is Likely to Be Confused with Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Box and Trade-Mark 


LINE of demarcation is usu- 

ally a difficult thing to locate 
almost regardless of the two things 
that are being differentiated. It 
is a particularly difficult thing to 
spot when it is the dividing line 
between fair and unfair competion 
that is being sought. The reason 
for that is found in the fact that 
this particular line of demarcation 
is seldom to be discovered in the 
same spot. It appears to be shift- 
ing all the time and that is why 
our courts are kept so busy at- 
tempting to find it. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for 
this situation is that unfair com- 
petition frequently exists only 
when a combination of circum- 
stances are present, any one of 
which, when considered separately, 
may be perfectly fair and proper. 
Thus, one manufacturer may adopt 
a trade-mark which rather closely 
resembles a mark that already ex- 
ists in the same industry, and yet 
not be guilty of unfair competi- 
tion. However, he may then go a 
step farther and adopt a package 
which closely resembles the pack- 
age of the same manufacturer and 
find that although neither the 
trade-mark nor the package, when 
viewed separately, constitutes un- 
fair competition, together they are 
likely to put him in a bad light. 

That appears to be the deduc- 
tion which may properly be drawn 
from a decision recently handed 
down in the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. Involved in the 
case were the Gotham Silk Ho- 
siery Company, Inc., as appellant. 
vs. Philip Reingold and Samuel F. 
Newmark, trading as The Rein- 
gold Hosiery Company, respon- 
dents. The action was a suit in 
equity to enjoin unfair competition 
in the use by the Reingold com- 
pany of (1) a hosiery box in imi- 
tation of Gotham’s box; and (2) 


“Gold Mark” as a 
simulation of Gotham’s | trade- 
mark, “Gold Stripe.” The case 
was up on appeal from a judgment 
of a lower court. These are the 
facts: 

Between 1913 and 1925, when 
this action was begun, the silk ho- 
siery manufactured by Gotham had 
become well known, the court de- 
clared, as “Gold Stripe” or “Goth- 
am Gold Stripe” hosiery. The 
court also mentioned that since 
1921 Gotham has used an attrac- 
tive box in colors of black and 
gold and featured this carton in 
various ways. Reference was also 
made to the fact that Gotham en- 
couraged customers to buy by the 
box and that it impressed upon re- 
tailers the importance of featuring 
its merchandise in the original 
boxes. 


THE REINGOLD TRADE-MARK 


“The defendants,” the court said, 
“who are jobbers and not manu- 
facturers, began the use of their 
trade-mark in 1917. It is ex- 
plained as a combination of the 
last four letters of the names of 
the two defendants, Reingold and 
Newmark. It was duly registered 
and used by the defendants with- 
out complaint from the plaintiff 
until combined with the box simu- 
lating in appearance that of the 
plaintiff. This was in January, 
1925. Prior to that time the de- 
fendants had used red and gray 
boxes. . . . Suddenly, . . . the de- 
fendants changed from __ these 
stock boxes, which were furnished 
gratis, to gold and black boxes, 
the wrappers of which cost $10 a 
thousand.” 

The Reingold company claimed 
that this change in package was 
made without reference to Goth- 
am’s boxes. It offered testimony 
to the effect that so far as the 
Reingold company was concerned, 
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O. O. MCINTYRE 


Entertains Smart Set’s Younger Crowd 
Every Month 


“Youth Is Still Glorious,” says “Odd” McIntyre in a 
short story with that title in the May Smart Set. He 
writes that “like nearly all middle-aged dodderers al- 
most ripe for the ether cone, I have had my sneer at 
modern youth.” In this story he tells of a modern girl 
who made him change his opinions. 


In the same way that Mr. McIntyre has formed new 
ideas about the younger crowd, advertisers are learn- 
ing that youth presents a tremendously strong buying 
market. The needs of people in their twenties and 
thirties change almost daily and Smart Set, published 
“for the 4,000,000—not the 400” appeals to this 
acquisitive, younger buying crowd. For that reason it 
produces sales at the lowest cost for an increasing 
number of prominent advertisers. 
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A 10,000 Hen Unit 
On the Farm of Paul Smith 


VINELAND, N. J. 


7 a are 550 poultry farms in 

New Jersey carrying 1000 laying 
hens or more. These poultrymen 
carry an investment of approxi- 
mately $1oper bird in land, buildings, 
etc., 60 to 70% of this investment is 
other than land. 


American Poultry Journal 
reaches the men who are in poultry 
as a business. It offers a reader 
audience that can be made to mean 
much to the national advertiser. 


American Poultry Journal 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Oldest and Best Poultry Paper—Established 1874 
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any color that would make an at- 
tractive box would have been just 
as satisfactory and that its sales 
volume would have been the same 
— black or white boxes were 
used. 

The court then pointed out that 
“We think the acts and conduct of 
the defendants in this respect belie 
their words.” Various circum- 
stances are mentioned in explana- 
tion of this statement. The court 
also said: “. .. the two boxes in 
question are before us for exami- 
nation and they present what 
seems to us the best possible evi- 
dence as to likelihood of confu- 
sion... . The plaintiff's evidence 
when considered as a whole seems 
to fairly preponderate in favor of 
its claim that the box wrapper 
adopted by the defendants, used as 
it is in connection with its trade- 
mark, is calculated to and likely 
to mislead a purchaser. .. .” 

The decision continues: “We 
have not overlooked the evidence 
of the defendants to the effect that 
the colors black and gold are fre- 


quently employed in the design of 
wrappers for boxes and particu- 
larly for those used in the sale of 


hosiery. If the mere use of this 
color combination were the only 
objection to defendants’ box, they 
would perhaps be unobjectionable. 
However, here we have simulation 
in the manner of use. In addition 
to this color combination there is 
used in connection with it, the de- 
fendants’ trade-mark, similar in 
some degree to that of the plain- 
tiff’s, and it is the combination of 
these features that creates a gen- 
eral result likely to confuse. 

“To the extent already indi- 
cated we think the plaintiff was 
clearly entitled to relief. But in- 
sofar as its complaint seeks to en- 
join the defendants’ use of their 
trade-mark as such, we think the 
decision below was proper... 
we think plaintiff has not shown 
sufficient to invoke in its behalf the 
aid of equity in respect to the de- 
fendants’ trade-mark alone.” 


“Gar” Wood Account to 


Taylor-Eby Agency 
“Gar” Wood, Inc., Detroit, boats and 
engines, has appointed Taylor-Eby, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


.American Bemberg Corporation, 
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Starts Campaign on 
Bemberg Fibre 


A textile fibre, Bemberg, is being in- 
troduced to American women by the 
New 
York. A campaign that was started in 
several women’s magazines in April, 
will continue throughout the year. Busi- 
ness-paper advertising, reaching the 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer, first 
appeared in March in about seven pub- 
lications. 

Bemberg is an artificial fibre made 
by the cupra ammonium process. It 
will not be advertised as a substitute 
for silk.or as a member of the rayon 
family, but will be treated as a fibre 
having its own identification. 

Barrows, Richardson & Alley, New 
York advertising agency, are directing 
the advertising of Bemberg. 


New Accounts for Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Peters Cartridge Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of ammunition 
and arms, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Venable-Brown Com- 
pany. advertising agency of that city. 

arm papers, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 

The Higgin Manufacturing Company, 
Newport, Ky., architectural metal goods, 
has also placed its advertising account 
with the Venable-Brown Company. Mag- 
azines, class publications and business 
papers will be used. 


Death of Henry Hale, Jr. 


Henry Hale, Jr., who was engaged in 
advertising work for many years, died 
at Glen Ridge, N. J., on March 26. He 
was with The Ethridge Company, New 
York, commercial art, for fourteen years 
and later joined the Atlantic Litho- 
graphic & Printing Company. Lately 
he had been engaged in free-lance art 
work. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Hale was forty-one years old. 


Modern Tailoring Appoints 
Humphrey-Meredith 


The advertising account of The Mod- 
ern Tailoring Company, Cleveland, men’s 
clothes, has been placed with Humphrey- 
Meredith, advertising, also of Cleve- 
land. The Modern company is the par- 
ent organization of Farr’s Clothes, Inc., 
chain-store operator. 


Diary Account for N. W. Ayer 


The Standard Diary Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has appointed the Boston 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son to direct 
its advertising account. 


F. B. Walker Leaves Franklin 
Automobile Company 


Fred B. Walker has resigned as sales 
manager of the Franklin Automobile 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Mr. Wortsmann Asks a 
Hard One 


H. Kirscn & Company 
Brooklyn, N. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have your letter of March 19 and 
appreciate the very valuable information 
contained therein. While Ruth Leigh’s 
opinion is very edifying, it does not 
answer my question of March 12, 
namely:—“are pictures of attractive 
looking girls the best medium to attract 
the attention of housewives?” 

In our particular line we could, very 
effectively, show a cute little boy of 
about eight or ten years of age, in the 
act of drinking soda water, or we could 
show him in an appealingly roguish ex- 
ression, carrying a bottle of soda water 
ome with him. 

Opinions here are divided between 
the “cute youngster” and “a pretty 
girl picture.” The girl picture would 
be the proverbial bathing girl, or an 
attractive young lady at a table, si 
ping daintily from a glass, with a bottle 
of our beverages in front of her. _ 

It is a moot question here as to which 
of the former will have the strongest 
appeal to housewives. : 

i should appreciate any light you may 
throw on this question. 

J. WortsmMann. 


UR letter of March 19 was in 
answer to a letter from Mr. 
Wortsmann who asked: “In using 
window posters as the means of 


advertising food products (soda 
water), where the advertiser wants 
to appeal particularly to house- 
wives, do you consider the picture 
of an attractive looking girl the 
best medium to attract the atten- 
tion of housewives?” 

In reply we gave Mr. Worts- 
mann the opinion of Ruth Leigh, 
keen observer of women’s likes and 
dislikes. It was Miss Leigh’s opin- 
ion that if an advertiser tried 
showing the average housewife 
running a vacuum cleaner dressed 
in a last summer’s faded bungalow 
apron with an old torn red sweater 
(hole in the elbow) buttoned over 
it, and shoes worn at the heel, 
women wouldn’t like it at all. Miss 
Leigh says that women don’t like 
to see themselves as they often 
really dress. Each woman de- 
mands vicarious experience. While 
she knows she is not like the pretty, 
dainty young housewife in the 
kitchen cabinet advertisement, she 
likes to think of herself in terms 
of the trim young thing with the 
short skirt and slim figure. 
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But Mr. Wortsmann isn’t sat- 
ished with that. He wants to dig 
deeper. He asks, is the picture of 
an attractive looking girl such as 
the one in the proverbial once-piece 
bathing suit, as good a method of 
attracting the attention of a house 
wife as the picture of a little bo) 
about ten years of age with a 
roguish expression, drinking soda 
water? There he gets deep into the 
problem of women’s psychology, 
and all men from the time of Adam 
down to John Erskine have been 
probing in the background of 
women’s minds for answers to just 
such questions. And men have 
come to widely divergent conclu- 
sions. But Mr. Wortsmann’s in- 
sistence upon an answer to his ques- 
tions interested us so much that 
we did what we usually do in a 
case of this sort—instituted a re- 
stricted market investigation. 

We called, in the cool of the 
evening, upon several represen- 
tative housewives, namely, Mrs. 
Phillips, Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Bab- 
cock and put the question squarely 
up to them. We really intended to 
make the investigation far more 
extensive but discovered that much 
conversation was necessary. 

Take Mrs. Babcock for instance. 
She is the mother of four husky 
boys ranging in age from four 
to twelve. She has scarcely a mo- 
ment to herself until after the 
three older boys go back to school 
following their home lunch. Then 
she turns the youngest over to the 
nurse while she goes shopping. The 
last thing that would make her 
stop and go into a store would be 
a boy with a roguish expression, 
she tells us. She gets enough 
roguish expressions and roguish 
actions at home to keep her pretty 
well fed up. She is trying to get 
away from boys temporarily when 
she walks uptown to do her shop- 
ping. Mrs. Babcock likes to go 
to the Follies. She enjoys seeing 
pretty women on the stage. 

Mrs. Phillips, too, pointed out 
that it was she and not her hus 
band who was the great Ziegfeld 
fan of the family and liked to see 
the American girl glorified in beau- 
tiful clothes or lack of them. 
Cautious probing along this sub- 
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Practice vs. Theory 


Written to us 
From the Port of Newark: 


“My attention has been directed 
rather forcibly to the excellent re- 
sults we have obtained through The 
Magazine of Wall Street. 


Not only has the number of inquiries 
from your publication been large, but 
the quality of business houses, finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial, which 
they represent is of the type we are 
most desirous of reaching.” 


(signed) Peter J. O’Tooxe, Jr. 


Community Advertisers will reach 
their real market in 


&MAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 


Victor E. GranHamM, Advertising Director. 


42 Broadway New York City 


Largest circulation of any financial magazine in the World. 











Number 2 of a Series 
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ject led us to believe that Mrs. 
Phillips once had stage ambitions 
and enjoys seeing what she might 
have been like had she not capitu- 
lated to Mr. Phillips’ marriage 
proposal on a June evening long 
ago. 

Mrs. Scott gave us probably the 
most exhaustive and the final an- 
swer to the subject brought up by 
Mr. Wortsmann. Neither beauti- 
ful bathing girls nor roguish boys 
would appeal to her so much as the 
picture of a man in evening clothes 
and his wife sitting in a restaurant 
or night club with music and palms 
in the background, while couples 
glide about the floor. “Henry 
hasn’t taken me out in the evening 
for almost three months now,” was 
her angle, “and I’m getting sick of 
it. It is almost impossible to get 
him into a Tuxedo any more. A 
picture of what we used to do, at 
least occasionally, five or six years 
ago, would interest me more than 
any other kind of a picture in a 
grocery store window.” 

So there you are, Mr. Worts- 
mann. Mrs. Scott has an idea for 
you. Why divide opinions only 
between the cute youngster and 
the pretty girl? Why not think 
of a bottle of soda water as some- 
thing which has a bearing upon 
glorious evenings spent away from 
the drudgery of home in the sort 
of surroundings a housewife en- 
joys after a hard day’s work at 
her business? Or if the soda water 
is particularly a home beverage, 
why could it not be shown being 
used at a bridge party, a neighbor- 
hood dance or a gathering of 
friends? Anything, in fact, which 
would take it out of the daily 
grind to which the housewife is 
subjected. Ask her if she doesn’t 
think it is a grind. And how most 
of them do hate being called “house- 
wives” anyhow! Ask any elec- 
tion clerk who is required to make 
them tell him their business when 
they walk into the polling place 
to vote. 

After all, people are pretty much 
the same. They like to think of 
themselves as doing something dif- 
ferent, in an environment removed 
from the routine. Roguish boys 
may appeal to some women, 
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roguish girls in bathing suits to 
others. Then there are some who 
dream fondly of the evening when 
Henry, without being asked, will 
say, “Come on Molly. Let’s dress 
and go out for the evening. After 
the show we'll drop in at the old 
place and do a little dancing. May- 
be, if you’re a good girl we might 
even open a bottle of soda water.” 

It is very difficult to talk in 
general terms about housewives, 
Mr. Wortsmann, but we pass on 
the results of a small but select 
market investigation for what they 
may be worth in solving your 
window display problem.—[Ed. 
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P. M. Farrell, President, Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills 


Porter M. Farrell has been elected 
president and general manager of om 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indiana 
He has been general manager ~ the 
Harford Frocks Corporation, a on 
iary of the Real Silk Hosiery company 
He formerly was vice-president r the 
National Cloak and Suit, Company. 


Harry A. Ahern Joins 
Newark, N. J., “Ledger” 


Harry A. Ahern, until recently ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Evening Graphic, = fom the staff 
of the Newark, N. edger as adver- 
tising promotion Sentaan He formerly 
was with the New York Evening Post 
and New York Evening Journal. 


L. J. Benison, Vice-President, 
McConnell & Fergusson 


L. J. Benison, for the last twelve 
years manager of the Montreal office 
of McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., Lon 
don, Ont., advertising agency, has been 
elected vice-president. e is also a di- 
rector of this agency. 


Join Allentown, Pa., Agency 
G. Harold Barnes has 


joined the 
Shankweiler Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa., as a copy writer. 
W. A. Elder, formerly with the Mon- 
roe Letterhead Corporation, has joined 
this agency as a member of the art de- 
partment. 


F. D. Gonda Returns to 
Einson-Freeman 


Francis D. Gonda, has returned | 
active duty with the Ejinson-Freema 
Company, Inc., New York, of which he 
is vice- -president. He had been absent 
because of illness, for thirteen months 
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The Key to more effectual 
sales promotion in Okla- 
homa’s greatest and 
richest market unit 


TULSA AND ITS 
MAGIC EMPIRE 


As Defined by the Tulsa World 


A new compilation of facts and figures portraying the re- 
sources, market possibilities and newspaper coverage of the 
northeastern Oklahoma trade zone served by Tulsa and the 
Tulsa World. Also auxiliary charts, maps and photographic 
supplement. An essential booklet for advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents. . 

Send for your copy 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


The Newspaper That Made The Magic Empire Oklahoma’s Greatest 
Market Unit 
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From Seconds to Centuries! 


Time presses in the press room nowadays— 
speed is the rule in the ruling plant. In either 
place, Stonewall is a much favored ledger sheet. 
Its uniform texture saves time and serves speed. 

Its smooth surface invites instant writing. 
Erasure is a matter of seconds. In every fiber, 
Stonewall Ledger is designed to save valuable 
time in handling, and yet to preserve—for cen- 
turies if necessary—the facts or figures entrusted 


to it. 


Stonewall Linen Ledger 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Weenah, Wisconsin — nom Boxo 


Svcomss Bonp 
OLp Counci, Tree Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


=a Check the (YS Nemes <= =< 


NEPNAB BOND 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledge 
for testing purposes 
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The Advertisement Divided 
Against Itself 


What Happens When the Outer Columns of a Page Are Used for 
Advertising One Product with Reading Matter Between 


By W. Livingston Larned 


’T‘HE popular supposition is that 
a “house divided against itself 
will fall,” but this appears not to 
be true of the two-piece adver- 
tising display, separated by read- 
ing matter. 
In a search for new 
physical forms, the ad- 
vertiser may reason 
in some such manner 
as this: “Why should 
the publication raise 
any objections if I 
look about for novel- 
ties in the way of ap- 
portioning my space, 
and ideas which are 
sufficiently clever in a 
physical sense to at 
once attract the aver- 
age reader? If I de- 
cide to use two in- 
dividual columns as 
separate units, as op- 
posed to tying those 
columns together in a 
half-page display, 
surely it is my own 
business. I am pay- 
ing for the space at 
the same rate and 
should be permitted to 
distribute it as suits 
my own whim or con- 
venience. 
“I can’t afford a 
page at this time. But 
what is to prevent me 
from designing such 


means of entirely separate adver- 
tising units. Or perhaps I create 
two arguments and believe that 
they will be stronger if kept en- 
tirely apart.” 

The advertiser is always on the 


pieite 
at 


if 








an ingenious pair of BY RUNNING TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS THE LONG WAY 


columns, placed one 
opposite the other, that 
the reader will accept 
the entire page as be- 
longing to me, or at least be so 
impressed by the cleverness of my 
idea that my advertisement will be 
conspicuously dominating in its 
dual feature? 

“Perhaps I have two products to 
exploit and prefer to do so by 


OF THE PAGE THIS ADVERTISER MAKES IT IMPERATIVE 
FOR THE READER TO TURN THE PAGE—-ONCE TURNED THE 
IMPRESSION IS OF A FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT 


lookout, necessarily, for such dar- 
ing schemes as will make his cam- 
paigns distinctive and the divided 
composition is in line with such 
progressive measures. 

It is a well-known fact, how- 
ever, that publishers do not look 
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with favor upon these “trick” ad- 
vertisements which split a conven- 
tional space into unconventional 
displays. Some of them have a 
definite ruling against it, while 
others set up rules and regula- 
tions of a formidable character. 
Practically all magazines say this 
to the advertiser: “Use 
outside columns on a 
page, if you wish, with 
reading matter  be- 
tween, but each col- 
umn must be a com- 
plete advertising docu- 
ment in itself. Your 
firm name must ap- 
pear in each, for ex- 
ample. We will not 
allow you to start a 
headline on one side 
and complete it on the 
other.” There are 
other restrictions of a 
similar character, but 
this one seems to be 
universally inflexible: 
Each unit of space 
must represent a mes- 


sage physically com- 
plete in its own right, 
not depending upon 


F 
Sf 


the column opposite 
for part of a picture 
or of text. 

From the advertis- 
er’s point of view, the 
divided space has a 
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is a food, and the feature story in 
the two center columns of the mag- 
azine carries an editorial message 
about foods, there is a sympathetic 
harmony right across the four col- 
umns, 

But no such admirable arrange- 
ments can be arrived at, as a rule 
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number of advantages, 
on occasion. First, it 
is admittedly an atten- 
tion-compelling nov- 
elty. The reader rec- 
ognizes that an unusual and often 
ingenious thing has been done, 
for those who plan divided dis- 
plays go to great lengths to carry 
the eye across the intervening type 
with some carefully planned pic- 
torial motif. 

In some instances, two single 
columns seem to create the illusion 
of an entire page. The advertiser 
pays for a half page and is secur- 
ing some of the benefits of the 
entire space. Where preferred po- 
sition is secured, and the editorial 
matter between the columns is of 
related subject; this virtue is, of 
course, all the more pronounced. 

Thus if the product advertised 


IT IS IMMEDIATELY APPARENT THAT ONE ADVERTISER 
OWNS BOTH COLUMNS OF ADVERTISING EVEN THOUGH 
THEY ARE SEPARATED BY TWO COLUMNS OF TEXT 


although it would seem perfectly 
natural for the advertising of food 
products to be placed on pages 
the reading matter of which is 
relevant. 

Advertisers would cheerfully pay 
for the two center columns of 
space if permitted to introduce 
“reading matter” there, cleverly 
disguised to serve their own pur- 
poses, but when any such expe- 
dient is resorted to the magazine 
insists that the word “advertise- 
ment” appear over or under, or 
both, these “reader” spaces. 

Argument will always persist 
over this question: Is there more 
display force and adyertising value 
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CRITERION SERVICE 





With the Dealer’s Name 


Just another side of Criterion’s flexibility is the 


dealer-imprint. 


Not only can you select the neighborhoods of any 
city or town to be covered by these 8 x 4 foot poster- 
boards, but your dealer can pass on the individual loca® 
tions in his neighborhood, and have his name on the 
posters—at a negligible extra cost. 


Every Criterion Poster location is at eye-level on a 
busy neighborhood-shopping-corner—and none is chosen 
till approved by the advertiser. Copy-change monthly 
is part of the service. Many advertisers are using it 


on a dealer-cooperative plan. 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made to 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 
GrayBaR BuripiInc New York 
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in a half page or two single col- 
umns cleverly united by a pictorial 
embellishment designed with that 
very idea in mind? Advertisers 
who turn to the latter plan are 
emphatic in believing that it is 
an excellent scheme now and again 
or even for a series. It is new; 
it is an added measure of attrac- 
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ample; a shaving cream and the 
after-shaving lotion put out by the 
same firm; the cereal which comes 
in two different forms, and so on. 

It must be admitted that more 
campaigns based on the divided 
display are making their appear- 
ance of recent months and the re- 
sistance is less apparent. Publica- 
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THESE TWO ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARED ON FACING PAGES IN A FOUR-COLUMN-PAGE 


MAGAZINE, 


EACH ADVERTISEMENT IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF BUT THEIR SIMILARITY 


TIES THEM TOGETHER 


tion for the reader. It is the thing 
not customarily seen, and therefore 
alluring to the eye. 

But the advertiser who has two 
related products to exploit is the 
real enthusiast. He argues that it 
is never wise to attempt to talk 
about and to illustrate two things 
in a single layout. Divided interest 
and reader confusion are apt to re- 
sult. It must appear obvious, 
therefore, that two separated col- 
umns, each devoted to one article, 
is the best solution of a compli- 
cated problem. 

A razor and its blades, for ex- 


tions seem to realize that it is 
necessary for the advertiser to be 
thinking up new methods of dis- 
play. It is an invigorating tonic 
for all advertising and the adver- 
tising pages in an aggregate sense. 

Using a three-column magazine, 
the French Line has inaugurated a 
unique series in which the two 
outside columns are made to “own 
the page” and to carry the eye 
sympathetically across the interven- 
ing space. The compositions dem- 
onstrate the importance of the lay- 
out to an unusual extent. In one 
instance, geometric, futuristic lines, 
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THERE ARE TIMES WHEN THE 
SPACE BUYER IS IN DOUBT 
OL) ren times, when 


making up a list of newspapers for a special cam- 
paign, the space buyer is in a bit of a quandary as to 
what paper or papers to use in certain cities. Sometimes 
the leading papers are so closely matched that after 
measuring them with his favorite yardsticks—Circulation 
and Lineage—he is still in doubt as to which is actually 
the “leading” newspaper of that city. 

IN LOS ANGELES THE TASK IS COMPARATIVE- 
LY SIMPLE because in this great Metropolis of the 
West there is one newspaper which stands out predomi- 
nantly above all the rest as the “leading” Daily. 


That newspaper is The Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


The Circulation of The Evening Herald is 206,879. This is not only greater than 
any other Los Angeles Daily, but greater than any other Daily west of Missouri. 


In Lineage Volume—The Evening Herald in 1927 carried 13,481,888 agate lines 
of Display Advertising as compared with 9,222,598 limes for the next largest 
Daily (a Morning Paper) and 8,482,852 lines for the next Afternoon Paper. 


These Facts Go a Great Way to Solve the Space 
Buyer’s Problem as Regards Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


by y y 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bids. 610 Hearst Bidg. 
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Pedigreed implements 


INCE 1852 the name Emerson- 
Brantingham of Rockford, Illinois, 
has meant “pedigreed implements” to 
farmers the world over; implements 
built by men who know intimately 
the business problems of farming. 


It is our privilege to serve as adver- 
tising counsel for this distinguished 
old company. Among the qualifica- 
tions upon which Emerson-Brant- 
ingham based their selection, they 
mention our “thorough practical 
knowledge of the farm market.” 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Philadelphia ANGy. Cincinnati 


Toronto : BG 
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dividing each column, were so plot- 
ted out that they were complete 
only when considered in unison. 
Illustrations were contained within 
the odd forms thus allotted for 
them. 

It is practically impossible to 
consider one of the columns with- 
ut automatically accepting the 
second as an integral part of the 
same message. Design, therefore, 
is a first consideration in laying 
out these divided column spaces. 

One artist always plots his di- 
vided layouts in page size, and 
then covers up the central portion 
with a strip of white paper. In- 
asmuch as the advertisements are 
designed as unified displays, the 
eye can easily fill in that which is 
missing. 

In a singularly attractive French 
Line two-column, divided composi- 
tion, the expedient was resorted to 
of running text and illustration 
in both columns the long way, 
making it imperative for the reader 
to turn the page. The left-hand 
column carried a large, full-length 
picture of one of the transatlantic 
liners, with a decorative, formal 
water line in rippled black and 
gray. Skipping across to the other 
outside column, this ornate wave 
effect was duplicated and an over- 
all gray tint used as a solid back- 
ground for text and small vig- 
netted studies of New York and 
Paris. That the advertiser prac- 
tically dominated the magaine page 
was not to be denied for a moment. 

Many arrangements of a similar 
character are possible. It will al- 
ways be observed that where the 
divided advertisements are “pulled 
together,” as it were, despite the 
intervening type, a picture is in- 
complete when not considered with 
the display opposite. Few publica- 
tions will rule against this pro- 
vided the name of the advertiser is 
included in each advertisement and 
all the customary fundamentals of 
a message incorporated. It would 
not be permissible, for example, to 
omit the French Line signature 
from one of the columns in the 
series described above. 

A scenic subject for another in- 
teresting campaign featured in one 
column a white arbor, up which 
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roses clambered, and the secondary 
space pictured the opposite side of 
the same arbor with a curved line 
at the top. The central columns 
of text were actually the natural 
opening in that arbor. 

In a second composition, a blaz- 
ing sun was placed at the top of 
the right-hand column, and decora- 
tive rays ran out from it, joining 
up in the opposite column. It was 
a pictorial device which united the 
spaces with perfect ease. 

Advertisers have mastered the 
problem of making two facing 
pages seem as one uniform spread 
although there is a gutter of white 
between, and many of the same 
layout principles hold good in the 
more exaggerated case of divided 
columns. An illustrative theme 
which is started on the one side 
is finished and continued on the 
other. 

Photographs are susceptible of 
compositions of this character and 
without retouching in many in- 
stances. A scene in the giant Red- 
wood country of California, cam- 
era-made, featured two very large 
trees, one to the left, the other to 
the right, with a road winding at 
their base. Perspective assisted, 
but the very fact that the trees 
were placed in the two columns 
made the skip of the remaining two 
columns a negligible interference. 

A Gem Blade campaign handles 
the idea in this manner. Over a 
double spread of two pages and 
eight columns the advertiser uses 
the outside half pages, with read- 
ing matter to the center, in four 
columns. 

A model was secured and two 
bits of action staged. The por- 
trait of the same man appears, 
therefore, facing i in, to left and to 
right. Here again, however, each 
advertisement is complete in itself, 
and does not require the second 
display to make a satisfactory sell- 
ing story. While the one space 
features the blades, the other talks 
of a new receptacle for containing 
old blades. 

New and decidedly 


original 
ideas are being evolved for this 
type of composition, and it is a 
development which deserves watch- 
ing. 
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Another Guide 
to Current Business 
Conditions 


HE number of indices to past, 

present and future business 
conditions is continually increas- 
ing. Whether eventually there will 
be so many that the executive who 
wishes to study a majority of them 
will find time for little else, is a 
moot question. For the time be- 
ing, however, it appears that there 
is a distinct need for business 
guides, and especially guides which 
are based, not on something which 
happened months ago, but which 
are computed on the basis of cur- 
rent activities. 

It is this sort of index of general 
business conditions that has re- 
cently been announced by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The in- 
dex represents a monthly survey 
of the amount of vacant were- 
house space and the tonnage move- 
ment into warehouses. Inasmuch 
as such a vast share of this coun- 
try’s industrial and agricultural 
output passes through public ware- 
houses at some stage of the dis- 
tributive process, it will imme- 
diately be seen that a report of 
this kind really represents a com- 
plete survey of industry as a whole 
and should serve as a valuable in- 
dex to the current status of busi- 
ness. This is .so because the 
amount of vacant warehouse space 
and the tonnage movement into 
the warehouses depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon business ac- 
tivity. When merchandise is mov- 
ing swiftly through the channels of 
distribution, it does not pile up in 
warehouses, although the tonnage 
movement into warehouses will 
show plenty of activity. On the 
other hand, when business stum- 
bles, merchandise promptly begins 
to fill every vacant corner in ware- 
houses. 

The initial summary was shown 
only by States. Future issues, how- 
ever, will present the data for 
smaller geographical areas. Each 
city of importance, in which all 
the public-merchandise warehouses 
report to the Government, can be 
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shown separately if desired, and 
the Government’s report may even- 
tually be placed on that basis. 

The Department of Commerce 
acts merely as the compiler of the 
data. The first compilation was 
based on reports secured from 538 
concerns operating 871 warehouses. 
The February figures, which are 
now being collected and which will 
shortly be compiled, will represent 
more than 700 concerns operating 
considerably more than _ 1,000 
warehouses. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
at Washington. 


Springfield Agency Adds 
to Staff 


S. J. Schwinn, W. C. Gallagher and 
R. M. Newhall have joined the staff 
of Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., advertising agency. Mr. Schwinn, 
who was formerly with George Batten 
neni has joined the copy and plans 


taft 
Mr. Gallagher had been with the San 
Francisco office of the H. K. McCann 
Company. Mr. Newhall, formerly art 
director of the American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Mass., has been 
added to the art staff. 


“American Paint Journal” 
Appointments 
Cummings C. Clark has been elected 


vice-pres:'dent and secretary of the 
American Paint Journal Company, St. 
Louis. He has been vice-president of 
this company for the last six years. He 
succeeds the late Charles-Allen Clark 
as secretary. George H. Priest, Jr., 
was made managing Sitter of the Amer: 
ican Paint Journal. 


Globe Ticket Account to 
Geare, Marston & Pilling 


The Globe Ticket Company, Philadel- 
phia, has placed its advertising account 
with Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., ad 
vertising, of that city. 


Appoints Dauchy Agency 
The fan division of The cer = 
ee Corporation, Port 
youeet The Dauchy 
New ork advertising agency, Com 
its advertising account. 


Advanced by Paschall Agency 


Miss C. I. Leiby has been elected 
vice-president of Irvin F. Paschall, Inc.. 
Chicago advertising agency. She has been 
with that company for about two years. 
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DAYTON 


OHIO’S TEST MARKET 


THE DAYTON NEWS 


DAYTON’S TEST MEDIUM 








Dayton is recognized 
as a typical American 
city and is considered 
an ideal test market. — 


Manufacturers having meritorious products 
must use the Dayton News to reach their 
potential customers. 


The Dayton News with its concentrated 
circulation reaches every worthwhile pros- 
pect in this widely developed trade area. 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Member—News League of Ohio 


The Dayton News 
The Springfield News 
The Canton News 


Represented by 
I. A. KLEIN 
New York 
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A DOCTRINE 
in which 
some Notable Advertisers 


have discovered profit 
possibilities 


T SEEMS STRANGE when you come to 

think of it, that the well proved doctrine 
of creating consumer demand has not been 
more widely applied to the home. 

Only amoment’s thinking about how things 
are bought in your own home will convince 
you of its applicability to a wide range of 
products. 

Mother is the purchasing agent to be sure 
—but like all such agents, how sensitive to 
the likes and dislikes of her principals! 

Just let father, or the children, say, ““Why 
don’t we have blinkblanks for breakfast?’’ 
and see how soon they appear. 

Even about things for her own use, what 
mother does not value the public opinion of 


her family? 


LL of which leads us to say that the great 

American family is the real seat of power 

for the purchase of most products—and that 

‘*the more members you tell the quicker you 
sell.”’ 
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During 1927 some notable advertisers like 
Heinz, Royal Baking Powder Company, Quaker 
_ Oats Company and Cream of Wheat came to 
this conclusion. And that just naturally 
brought them into The American Magazine, 
because numerous investigations by adver- 
tisers and independent organizations have 
shown that The American leads all magazines 
in its reading by all members of the family. 


S a woman’s magazine alone, it usually 
ranks second or third. As a man’s maga- 
zine, first or second. But in its combined 
reading by fathers, mothers and young people, 
it is overwhelmingly first. 

If you want to reach, at one advertising cost, 
both mother and her group of consumers, you 
can do it through The American Magazine in 
2,200,000 real American homes. 


952 Families tell how they buy 


From the most unusual marketing investigation ever un- 
dertaken, the significant fact was learned that two or more 
members of the average family dictate the selection of 
most of the merchandise the family buys. 


For example, in 72% of the 952 families, two or more 
members influenced the purchase of a car. In 63% of the 
families, two or more members influenced the choice of 
canned goods. In 76% two or more members influenced 
the selection of tooth paste. } 


Therefore, it is obviously an economy for advertisers to 
use those publications which reach “two or more mem- 
bers” of the family. By every test, The American is the 
magazine which does that most effectively. Impartial in- 
vestigations conducted recently by five leading universities 
prove The American to be overwhelmingly first in its 
combined reading by all the family. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Two Points 
to Remember 
about Iowa 





The continued growth in Iowa’s 
buying power is reflected in the 
8 per cent increase in Iowa in- 
come tax payments received up to 
March 15. 








Advertisers familiar with the 
market know from experience 
that newspaper advertising in 
Towa’s twenty-one key cities is es- 
sential in getting your full share 
of the increased Iowa business. 








IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Davenport, Iowa 


Ames .......Tribune Fort Madison 
Democrat 


N 
Republican Iowa City. 
Citizen 


Burlington ...Gazette Keokuk....Gate City 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Marshalltown .Times- 
Cedar Rapids. Gazette Republican 
& Republican Mason City. ..Globe- 
Centerville. . lowegian Gazette & Times 
itizen Muscatine... . Journal 








Up-to-date, accu- 
rate information 
on the 
ket has been con- 
densed into a 
$2-page book. If 
you do business 
in Iowa, you'll 
be huwedid in 
reading it. Free 
to executives on 
request. 


Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil 


Davenport. . Democrat 
eader 
Davenport 


Dubuque. 7 —~ cane 
erald 
Times-Journal 


Fort Dodge. . Messen- 
ger & Chronicle 


& News-Tribune 
Oelwein Register 
Oskaloosa... .. Herald 
Ottumwa 
Sioux City... 

Sioux City...Tribune 

Washington . . Journal 

Waterloo... . Evening 
Courier 


Waterloo... ..Tribune 
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Customers Like 
Attention 


By Charles R. Wiers 


HEN I first landed in Phila- 

delphia, my company had no 
ecord of its dealings with cus- 
tomers by items. Every account 
was kept on a dollar and cents 
)asis. 

To enable us to see just what 
each customer was buying of each 
item, a five by eight card was 
made up. At the top of the card 
was the name and address of the 
customer, including his rating, and 
the name of the buyer. At the left 
of the card were the months of the 
year arranged underneath each 
other. Underneath the address and 
opposite the months were the names 
of our nine items listed from one 
side of the card to the other 

Every month when a customer 
bought this or that item we en- 
tered the amount of it in the right 
space. Then when a salesman en- 
tered a territory for any period, we 
gave him a transcript of the card, 
with the result that whenever he 
made a call he was able to show 
the customer what he was buying 
monthly of our various items. In 
addition to this we started in the 
second year to supply comparisons 
month by month. 

You would be surprised to know 
what this did for us. It not only 
opened up avenues of thought and 
investigation for the management 
but it also helped us to show our 
buying friends in the twinkling 
of an eye whether they were run- 
ning ahead or behind. Some buy- 
ers were even amazed to see how 
much they were doing with cer- 
tain items and how little they 
were doing with others toward 
which they may have displayed a 
spirit of indifference. We often 
secured a lot of business on the 
strength of our ability to show a 
buyer that if he were doing well 
with one of our items, he could 
have equal or better results with 


Taken from an address delivered be- 
fore the New York State Laundry- 
»wners Association at Schenectady on 
March 22, 
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the others if he would tackle them 
in the right way. 

People like attention. People 
like to know that you are inter- 
ested in their needs. People wel- 
come service of the sensible va- 
riety. People also appreciate 
tangible evidence of your appre- 
ciation of any business they may 
entrust to you. No one, though, 
will tear his hair and shout from 
the housetops when he is for- 
gotten. 


C. A. Pierson, President, 
Standard Electric Stove 


Charles A. Pierson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Standard Elec- 
tric Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been made president. He —T a - 
chased the interests of Sherman L. Kel- 
ley, president, and W. C. Rowe, ‘secre- 
tary. 

Other officers of the company are P. 
C. Tiedeman, vice-president, V. K. Per- 
kins, secretary, and O. S. Turner, trea- 
surer. 


Death of J. M. Hertel 


John M. Hertel, business manager of 
the Toledo, Ohio, Blade, died at that 
city on March 27, in his fifty-fourth year. 
For seventeen years he had been asso- 
ciated with the newspaper interests of 
Paul Block. Before joining the Blade, 
Mr. Hertel was business manager of 
the Memphis, Tenn., News-Scimitar, now 
the Press-Scimitar. 


Has New Moon Motor 
Account 


The Moon Motor Car Company, St. 
Louis, has placed the advertising of the 
new Moon-Aerotype Sixes and Eights 
with LaPorte & Austin, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Appoints Procter & Collier 


The Funeral Service Bureau of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, has appointed The Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency, to handle its advertisin 
account. Newspapers and magazines wi 
be used. 


Joins Montreal Agency 


E. LeMessurier has joined the staff 
of the General News and Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal. He was for- 
merly with "the New York Evening 
Journal, the New York Sun and the 
Montreal Star. 


Paul Herrick, a ge 4 
tive, Rochester, 


My meopers penn 


pointed to pan thee the’ Fake Cir. 
cular in New York State. 
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What an Advertising Agent 
Should Know 


British Agency Association Announces Subjects on Which Applicants for 
Membership Will Be Examined 


BRtISH advertising agents be- 
lieve that the business of ad- 
vertising can be and should be a 
profession. As the first step to- 
ward proving this belief, they 
scrapped their old trade associa- 
tion (known as the Association of 
British Advertising Agents, In- 
corporated) and created in its place 
The Institute of Incorporated 
Practitioners in Advertising. 

An explanation of this new asso- 
ciation was given in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of June 2, 1927. In outlining 
the organization plan of the ‘asso- 
ciation, the article explained that 
the plan calls for two general 
classes of memberships: Agencies 
and individuals. These two classes 
of membership, it further related, 
are divided into two groups. In 
the agency division there has been 
created a group for agencies na- 
tional in scope of operation and 
another for those which are classi- 
fied as local service agencies. For 
individuals the two classes include: 
(1)) Fellows, and (2) associates. 
Membership as a “fellow,” it was 
explained, is bestowed only upon 
an individual agent of great emi- 
nence. Membership as an “asso- 
ciate” is granted only after a pre- 
scribed examination has _ been 
passed successfully. It also was 
explained that firm and individual 
memberships are tied together by 
making it obligatory for any firm 
desiring membership as an organi- 
zation to be represented by an in- 
dividual as a fellow or as an asso- 
ciate. 

From this summary, it is clear 
that membership in the association 
virtually depends upon the ability 
of an individual to pass certain 
examinations. 

In 1927 all British agents who 
were members of the old associa- 
tion were admitted into member- 
ship in the new organization 
without examination. The examina- 
tion feature was therefore post- 
poned until this year. Within the 
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last few weeks the association has 
announced its plans for its first 
test of candidates, which is to take 
place on December 18. 

Originally it was planned to 
hold three different examinations: 
A preliminary examination, mainly 
a test of the applicant’s general 
education; an intermediate exami- 
nation, a test of the applicant's 
technical knowledge of advertising 
and advertising practice; and a 
final examination, a test of the ap- 
plicant’s knowledge of the applica 
tion of advertising to business. 

In 1928 the preliminary examina- 
tion will be dispensed with. A cer- 
tificate or statement indicating a 
certain required amount of gen- 
eral educational background will be 
accepted in place of that examina- 
tion. Only the intermediate and 
final examinations will be held. 

The association’s regulations de- 
scribe these three examinations in 
the following manner: 


(1) A preliminary examination, cal- 
culated to test the standard of general 
education of candidates, such exami 
nation to be passed between the ages 
of seventeen and thirty-five by all can 
didates other than those who have 
passed such other general examinations 
as shall from time to time be approved 
by the Professional Purposes Committee 
as exempting candidates from passing 
the Institute’s preliminary examination. 

(2) An intermediate technical ex- 
amination calculated to test candidate's 
knowledge of all branches of advertis- 
ing, such examination to be passed be- 
tween the ages of twenty ond thirty 
five by candidates who have already 
passed or are exempted from the pre 
liminary examination. 

(3) k & final technical examination cal 
culated to test candidate’s knowledge of 
advertising and of its application in 
ractice, such examination to be passed 
y candidates between the ages of 
twenty-two and forty and not less than 
one year after passing the Institute’s 
intermediate technical examination. 


In announcing its plans for the 
1928 examination, the association 
issued a syllabus of them thereby 
indicating the subjects on which it 
believes applicants for membership 
as associates should be grounded. 
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How We Cut Down Waste in 
Our Mailing Material 


By G. H. ROUKES 
F. A, Whitney Carriage Company 


NE of the commonest worries of 

any manufacturer sending out 
quantities of expensive dealer material 
is this: “Are my mailings reaching the 
right dealers—and are the right deal- 
ers getting the things they should have 
—and using them?” The F. A. Whit- 
ney Carriage Company is faced with 
this problem of distribution of dealer 
material, and has largely solved it in 
the following manner: 


Our dealers are graded into A, B, C, 
and D classes, according to the amount 
of our merchandise they move each 
year, with the A and B dealers natu- 
rally the preferred ones. A schedule is 
made in advance of a dealer help mail- 
ing, showing what each dealer will re- 
ceive, since some of the better dealers 
will get the full campaign, and others 
will get only a part of it that is suited 
to their needs. We get out dealer book- 
lets, letters, and store cards, all of 
them lithographed in colors, and all 
too expensive to hand around promis- 
cuously. We therefore endeavor to 
conduct some sort of survey first, and 
see just what expression of opinion we 
can get from the dealer himself before 
we send him material he may have no 
opportunity to use. 


To aid in the accomplishment of 
this result, a sample of our dealer 
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material is sent out in advance, with 
a tip-on which is printed in order 
blank form, and is, in effect, a requisi- 
tion from the dealer for the amount 
of printed material he thinks he will 
need from us of each one of the sam- 
ples submitted. It is gratifying to note 
how much material is thus saved from 
wasteful distribution, and how much 
of what we send out goes into actual, 
sales-producing display. Best of all, 
this method has actually built up our 
C and D dealers into A and B dealers 
in many cases. And the A and B dealers 
are what every manufacturer wants, 


* * * 


If you, as a manujacturer, feel that 
your dealer material is being waste- 
fully distributed, one of the main faults 
probably lies in your advertising plan. 
The R. E. Sandmeyer agency can point 
with pride to a long list of successes 
in the merchandising and advertising 
field, especially where those results 
were dependent on active dealer co- 
operation. 

If you are confronted by such a prob- 
lem as we have outlined, it is suggested 
that you confer with our staff—either 
at your own plant or in our Chicago 
offices. 





tE-SANDMEYER:&:CQ 





153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 
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Since that syllabus represents an 
opinion of practically all estab- 
lished British agents on what an 
advertising agent should know, it 
is reprinted here. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

1. Printing. ‘ 

(a) Processes—filatbed, rotary, Hee. 
raphy, rotogravure, offset, color, hand- 
setting, linotype, monotype, facsimile; 
type-faces, type-measurements and cal- 
culations, proof-reading. ; 

(b) Paper—newsprint, coated, machine- 
finished, wove, bond, etc.; paper-mak- 
ing processes; deckle-edge; suitability to 
job; cover-papers; paper sizes; weights 
and counts. 

(c) Format—catalogues, booklets, fold- 
ers, sales letters, follow-up pieces, etc.; 
dummies; printing economics. 

2. Illustration and Decoration. . 

(a) Originals—pen-and-ink, pencil 
splatter, crayon, woodcut, wash and oi 
color, photographic; retouching; suita- 
bility to (1) purpose, (2) paper surface. 

(b) Designing and layout. 

3. Engraving and Blocks. 

Various processes employed for the 
reproduction of sketches and _ photo- 
graphs, designs, etc., in one or more 
colors; screens; mechanical tints; deep- 
etching, etc.; secondary reproduction— 
electrotype, stereos, matrices; suitability 
of met to paper-surface; die-sinking 
and embossing; calculating the dimen- 
sions of blocks in relation to original 
copy; 2, 3 and 4 color blocks; how 
to order blocks; block records and cus- 
tody; the cost of engravings and sec- 
ondary reproductions. 

4. Media. 

British newspapers, periodicals, maga- 
zines, trade and technical periodicals; 
use of each class of media. Important 
national media—advertising rates, col- 
umns to page, column widths and depths, 
special positions, etc. 

5. Outdoor Advertising. 

Hoardings, trams, buses, tubes, plat- 
forms, vans, walls, field or roadside 
positions, poster sizes for various dis- 
plays, cost, tests of a good poster. 

6. Advertisement Writing. 

Copy, layout, typography, illustrations 
and embellishments—borders, headlines 
or captions, slogans, copy in relation to 
class of media used, use of color copy, 
the position of advertisements. 

7. Direct-Mail Advertising. 

What to send; sealed or open en- 
velopes; the problem of the filled-in 
name on circular letters; reply forms; 
letter headings; the structure and com- 
position of effective sales letters; follow- 
up material, etc.; records; mailing lists. 

FINAL EXAMINATION 

1. Theory of Advertising. The ap- 
plication of psychological principles to 
Advertising; their relation to methods 
of selling; use and limitations of Adver- 
tising. 

2. Problems Analysis. Analyzing and 
defining an Advertiser’s advertising and 
sales problems. 

3. Marketing Research. Tratle sur- 
vey; potentiality of markets, activities 
of competitors; terms and prices to 
trade; consumer customs and habits. 
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4. Preparation for Marketing. Brand 
names: trade-marks; packages—sizes, 
weights, colors, styles, design, suita- 
bility for display—window, counter or 
shop; packing ber of packages in 
box, nature of container, color and 
design of label; price-fixing and main- 
tenance; distribution—agent, broker or 
wholesaler, retailer, consumer; trans- 
port—rail, water, motor, horse. 

5. Sales Organization and Control. 
Sales policy; creation of sales depart- 
ment, routine and costing systems; or- 
ganization of Sales Staff; methods of 
remuneration; allotment of territories; 
sales quotas and their relation to selling 
costs; seasonal and special campaigns, 
guarantees and after-sales service. 

6. Trade Promotion. Trade press; 
broadsides and other literature; dis- 
plays—window, counter and shop; dis- 
play accessories; bonus schemes; novel- 
ties and literature for consumers; bill- 
heads, paper bags, etc. 

7. Demonstrations and Exhibitions. 
Demonstrations in retailers’ shops; 
staff; reports and costing systems; pub- 
lic and trade exhibitions—design of 
stands. 

$. Advertising Appropriation — how 
to calculate it; how to use it in re- 
lation to media, territories, seasons, etc.; 
measurement of results. 

9. Campaign Planning. Individual, 
co-operative and institutional; National, 
regional and local: 

(a) when and how to use various 
press media; determination of the 
size of advertising spaces and fre- 
quency of insertion in relation to ob- 
Jectives; 

(b) copy policy; selling points; 
coupons and enquiries; competitions 
and samples; form, arrangement and 
illustration of advertisements; 

(c) mail-order advertising, and 
postal publicity; 

(d) financial advertising; 

(e) poster advertising and other 
forms of outdoor publicity—railways, 
buses, trams; 

(f) cinema, theatre and film ad- 
vertising; 

(g) house-to-house sample or litera- 
ture distribution; 

_ (h) other auxiliary forms of adver- 

tising. 

10. Service Advertising Agency. 
Agency Service and remuneration; or- 
ganization of Agency,—financial ad- 
ministration, supervision, departments 
and their co-relation. 

11. Elementary Law Affecting Ad- 
vertising—legal position of the Agent in 
relation to advertiser and publisher; 
contracts; trade customs; guarantees; 
trade-marks; patents; copyright, libel; 
illegal competitions; restrictions on ad- 
vertising. 





“The Swimmer,” a New 
Publication 


Publication has been started at New 
York of The Swimmer, a monthly pul 
lication to be devoted to swimming as a 

, 


“sport, recreation and profession. Its 
tyPe-page is 10 by 7% inches. William 
J. Sadlo, Jr., is business manager. 








28 Apr. 5, 1928 


W. T. Koken 
President 
ELECTROL, Inc. 
St.Louis 
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Mr. Koken 


Says: 


‘*We use Popular Science 
Monthly because its readers modern- 
ize their homes . . . have money to 
do it with. 

“Electrol Oil Burners are sold 
most readily to men who recognize 
engineering excellence. We reach 
them in Popular Science Monthly. 
Its readers are substantial business 
men, owners and executives, whose 
purchase of Electrol would infiu- 
ence others to choose it. 


“We value the confidence its 
readers have in Popular Science 
Monthly—the way they write to it, 
by hundreds, for advice that leads to 
purchases of products suchas ours.” 


< “ 


A. B. C. 310,637 . . . edited for men 

of wer and influence interested in 

mechanical end scientific progress of 
the day. 


[i if) t 
(nat 
i 


" 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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I nformation 


that Every Sales 
and Advertising 
Executive 


Should Have 


| ( | 


The Critchfield Digest 1928 Edition brings to the executive a 
practical pocket size encyclopedia of sales, merchandising and 
advertising data. Here in one volume of 650 pages, measuring 
514" x 34" x 34", we have assembled information on domestic 
and export markets, population, business and copyright laws, 
national income, motor vehicle registrations, railroads, surfaced 
highways—almost daily essential in the conduct of busingss. 


Essential data on every general magazine, farm paper, tude 
paper and foreign language publication. Circulation figures— 
size of type page—number of columns to page,column size—half- 
tone screen—line rate— page rate—dates forms close—date 
of issue, etc., are given. 


Every buying center in the United States and Canada is 
analyzed by population, car registration, industries, banks, retail 
outlets, together with the local newspapers covering these mar- 
kets: The domestic market analysis shows that 33% of the 
nation’s business is transacted in but 12 of the 3068 counties 
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cA handbook of 650 pages covering the 
essential a of market- 
ing and advertising. Price $2.00 postpaid. 


in the United States. 66 counties do 55% of the business; 
225 counties do 75%; 632 counties do 85%. 


We have added greatly to the scope of this latest annual 
edition of the Critchfield Digest, making it, we believe, the 
most useful of any issue in its 18 years of existence. You will 
find that every word of information and every table is not only 
instructive, but easy to find, in the handy, portable, quick- 
reference form in which it is presented. 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
A D see TF £29 TN CG 


Chicago New York Minneapolis Chattanooga 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 40 E. 49th St. Palace Bidg. 205 Times Bidg. 
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Printing Magazines 


ERE are five magazines of national circulation that we print. 
What meaning should that fact have for other publishers? 

It should mean that we have special facilities for turning out this 
kind of printing, that our costs are lower than obtain in the so-called 
big printing centers, and for the publishers themselves, a considerabk 
annual saving in distribution expense, including postage, because of our 
location near the population center of the country. 

The printing is done on high-grade rotaries. Covers run in three and 
four colors. Editions are from 125,000 to 300,000. Pages from 48 to 
160. In addition to the printing, mailing and shipping we do the en 
graving and electrotyping and buy the paper for these magazines. 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 
MOUNT MORRIS. ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK 
OFFICE : 
1 
Madison 
Avenue 
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Do Independent 
Grocers Outsell the 
Chain Stores? 


Jesse M. Josepm Apvertisinc AGENCY 
Cincinnati, On10 


Lditor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are interested to learn what 
volume of food business is done through 
the chain stores and the volume that is 

one by independent grocers on a na- 

ional basis. 

If you cannot furnish these figures, 
lvise me how can we secure them. 
Jesse M. Josepn Apvertisinc AGENCY. 


O separation of the sales of 
food from other grocery store 
products is made, or is it even 
rela to, in the estimates of 
retail grocery sales which follow. 
However, food products un- 
doubtedly predominate in the fig- 
ures. 
Grocery stores differ widely in 
the kind of products they carry 
in addition to food. Practically 


all of them also handle laundry 
articles. Suburban and rural stores 
often carry tobacco, kerosene, gas- 


oline, toilet articles, proprietary 
remedies, feed, cameras and film, 
and odds and ends of household 
articles, in addition to food prod- 
ucts. 

Alfred H. Beckmann, secretary, 
National Chain Store Grocers’ As- 
—— writing in Chain Store 

ge, for February, says: 

“Through more rapid turnover, 
chain stores average more than 
double the volume of sales per 
store than the average independent 
grocer. According to the best fig- 
ures available, the 300,000 inde- 
pendent grocers throughout the 
country, average somewhat less 
than $20,000 per year, while the 
average chain store does more than 
$40,000 a year. 

“The total volume of business 
done by the grocery chains in 
+4 was more than $2,500,000,- 
000.’ 

This figure is taken to mean 
“sales at retail.” 

An editorial in the same issue 
of the same magazine in which 
Mr. Beckmann’s article is printed 
says, “Last year the public bought 
$2,500,000,000 worth of groceries 
from chain stores, while the inde- 
pendents, 
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five times as numerous, 


INK 


How many 
People see 


“PUNCH 


every week? 


HE Guaranteed Net 
Sale figures of 
“PUNCH ™ really 
give no clue to the 
vast public who read it. It is 
no exaggeration to say that 
“PUNCH ” finds its way into 
practically every home of the 
English middle and upper 
classes. It is read by every 
member of the family—for to 
miss “ PUNCH” means miss- 
ing the point of half the jokes 
and remarks made by the 
family during the next week ! 
“PUNCH ” is then almost 
invariably sent on to some- 
one else. And this sending on 
of “PUNCH” from family 
to family and from country 
to country constitutes a most 
valuable asset for “ PUNCH” 
Advertisers. 


Rates and full particulars from 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH,” 
80 Fleet Sumy, 5 London, E.C.4, 
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Good Copy 


- The past is gone, 
but the future 
belongs to the 
man who can 
best use it. 


Good copy can 
reflect the ca- 
pacity of the wise 
business leader 
to profit by the 
past without 
vain regret and 
to look ahead 
with courage. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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sold only $5,000,000,000 worth.” 

C..H. Janssen, secretary-manager 
of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, in answer to a ques- 
tion as to whether $5,000,000,000 
might be considered as an accurate 
estimate of the sales of all in- 
dividual retail grocers for 1927, 
said: 

“While it is true that we must 
arrive at these figures by estimates, 
yet I believe that we are in a 
position to make an estimate com- 
ing so near the actual amount that, 
for all intents and purposes, it will 
be practically correct. 

“We have, I believe, at this time, 
approximately 356,121 individual 
retail grocery outlets in the United 
States. I believe it is fair to 
assume an average for these in- 
dividual outlets of $15,000 a year. 
On this basis, the total volume 
turned through these 356,121 indi- 
vidual outlets would reach the 
stupendous figure of $5,341,815,000. 
I believe you are safe in conclud- 
ing that the figure you have is ap- 
proximately correct. 

“These figures seem to be borne 
out by the recent census returns 
from the various centers. In fact, 
in comparison, it is a low esti- 
mate. However, taking the coun- 
try over, I believe that $15,000 is 
a fair estimate of the average 
done.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. Q. Smith Joins Venable- 
Brown Agency 


Frank Q. Smith, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana and, more re- 
cently, with the Bennett-Williams Com- 
pany, High Point, N. C., has joined the 
copy staff of the Venable-Brown Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, advertising agency. 


R. B. Mason with St. Louis 
Agency 


Robert B. Mason has joined the copy 
staff of the John Ring Jr. Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. He was formerly 
assistant to the advertising manager of 
the Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis 
department store. 


Heater Account for Seattle 
Agency 
The Aero Heater Manufacturing 
Comeane, Seattle, Wash., has appointed 
the - V. Mackay Company, advertis- 
ing, of that city, to direct its advertis- 
ing account in territorial newspapers. 
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The Stambaugh Memorial Auditorium, Built at a Cost of $1,700,000, to 
seat between 3,000 and 4,000 Persons. W ill Rogers, in a Sober Moment, 
Declared It the Finest He Had Seen in Either Europe or America. 


In Youngstown, Ohio— 


HE combination of a rich, responsive, indus- 
trial market and a newspaper reaching that 
market with concentrated home circulation affords 
a golden opportunity to alert advertisers and 
merchandisers. In Youngstown, great steel mill 


payrolls provide mighty buying power, and The 
VINDICATOR, Daily and Sunday, goes into 
many more local HOMES than any other news- 
paper. Be sure to include The VINDICATOR 


on your list. 


The Vindicalor 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Adianta 
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Rice Millers 
Endorse Advertising 
Plan 


ICE millers of Arkansas, 

Louisiana and Texas, meeting 
at Jennings, La., last week, per- 
manently organized the National 
Rice Association. This associa- 
tion has been formed to undertake 
a co-operative campaign of adver- 
tising. The story of the develop- 
ment of this movement was out- 
lined in Printers’ INK of last 
week, under the title “‘No Adver- 
tising—No Loans’ a Banker’s Ulti- 
matum to the Rice Industry.” 

In that article it was explained 
that the rice millers would meet 
to vote on the plans for a five-year 
campaign involving a total of 
$3,000,000. A report of this meet- 
ing has been wired to Printers’ 
Inx by E. S. Shoaf, manager of 
the Jennings Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was delegated by the 
millers to obtain the signatures 
necessary to insure the campaign 
having the support of all rice 
millers in the three States. 

Mr. Shoaf’s telegram reads: 

“The National Rice Association 
has been permanently organized 
and has elected Frank A. God- 
chaux, Abbeville, La., as president. 
He is president of the Louisiana 
State, Arkansas State and Cali- 
fornia State Rice Milling Com- 
panies. J. Alton Foster, president, 
Lake Charles Rice Milling Com- 
pany, Lake Charles, La. was 
elected treasurer and E. S. Shoaf 
was named as secretary. 

“The association will have three 
vice-presidents, one elected from 
each State represented in the 
membership, the membership of 
each State naming its vice-presi- 
dent. The millers agreed to pay 
5 cents per barrel of 162 pounds 
of rough rice, milled by them. The 
advertising appropriation will be 
spent in educating the American 
public to the merits of rice. 

“All millers present signed the 
contract which so far represents 
approximately 22,000,000 bushels, 
or about 7,000,000 barrels of rice. 
The officers and members will 
meet again at Jennings on April 
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11 to discuss future plans and 
complete the election of officers 
and directors. In the meantime 
other millers will be solicited to 
lend their support to the cam- 


paign.” 


Warren Kelly Incorporates 


Warren Kelly has incorporated his 
advertising business at New York under 
the name of Warren Kelly, Inc., of 
which he is president and. treasurer. 
Julius Freeman is second vice-president 
and Henry M. Lupton, Jr., secretary 
in charge of media. 

R. N. Watkins, formerly with John 
Morris, Philadelphia, has been placed 
in charge of research, direct mail and 
booklet planning of Warren Kelly, Inc. 
Frederic J. Elmiger, formerly with Rus- 
ling Wood, Inc., has been appointed art 
director. 


Graham Hemminger Returns to 
Topics Publishing Company 
Graham Hemminger has joined the 

Topics Publishing Company, New York, 

as assistant to Jerry McQuade, editor 

of Drug Topics, Wholesale Druggist 
and Drug Trade News. Mr. Hem- 

minger was formerly with James A. 

Green, Inc., Atlanta, and had been vice- 

president of the Freitag Advertising 

Agency, also of that city. He was as- 

sociated with the Topics company about 

four years ago. 


Auto Polish Account to 
Frank B. White Agency 


The Staze-Brite Company, Arlington, 
Fla., manufacturer of automobile polish, 
has ‘appointed the Frank B. White Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, as 
sales and advertising counselor. Farm 
papers, magazines and direct mail will 
be used. 


Appointed by “Nation’s 
Traffic” 


J. William Hastie, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern representative 
of Nation’s Trafic, St. Louis. James 
M. Buckley & Company, Chicago, will 
a this publication in the Middle 

est 


With Grand Rapids Printer 


Ralph Cheyney, who has been en- 
gaged in free-lance advertising work, 
has joined the Tri-Art Printing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., as fread of 
the service department. 


Joins P. F. O’Keefe Agency 


Miss Maude ee Seyfert has joined 
the staff of the P. F. O’Keefe Adver 
tising Agency, Inc., Boston, as director 
of its marketing division. 
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Peo 
( It is easy 


for Advertising 
\ to be wasteful 
\ | y, 


NE big retailer calls national advertising a “contest to 
determine who can shout the loudest.” 

Another says, “It certainly is true that the majority of 
commodities ought never to be distributed through national 
advertising because the system is wasteful and uneconomic.” 

And again, “‘This system is bound to increase the cost of 
living, to increase the cost of distribution and to make the 
retailer merely a slot machine used by the manufacturer.” 

National advertising may be wasteful and uneconomic in 
some instances. So, too, may be direct advertising. So may 
be salesmen, sampling, delivery systems and instalment 
sales. But these generalizations are too flimsy and too frail 
to be given serious consideration. They merely are indi- 
vidual opinions, shaped and tempered perhaps by individual 
grievances. 

We doubt that there is any advertising, selling or mer- 
chandising problem for which a common-sense solution 
can’t be found without extravagant experiment. 

A plan, a policy, an advertising medium—either it is or is 
not sound in a given instance. The science of marketing has 
established principles that supply the answers. 

Such has been our experience, and we'll be glad to talk 
about it, briefly or at length, with any executive who wants 
corroborative evidence. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CoO. INC. 
Advertising » Merchandising 
330 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone PENansylvania 7200 
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When I was an 
advertising man 


No one ever put an oppor- 
tunity like this before me 


Companies that I worked with were all well along. 
Comfortable fortunes had been made by stockholders 
before the company’s advertising problems ever got to 
me. But when a chance came to start a good product— 
I grabbed it and hung on. 


Began manufacturing a household product over three 
years ago. It passed its experimental sales tests sound 
and clean. Today the product is well established with 
distribution in fourteen states. Company is sound. 


We have done nothing to crow about; nothing to 
be ashamed of. But—we have made sure our prod- 
uct is right, by waiting till the public told us it is 
right by repeat buying. 


We are raising more capital to develop greater 
markets—primarily for advertising. 


When my assistant saw his name along with promi- 
nent stockholders—bankers, publishers, manufacturers, 
and advertising men, he said: “Why don’t you give 
the other fellows the chance you are giving me?” 


“What other fellows?” 


“The other fellows in the advertising and publish- 
ing field. They'll understand what we’re doing. Give 
them a chance to get in now while the price of the 
stock is low, on the same terms these big wigs are buy- 
ing it.” 

The publishers of Printers’ Ink permit this ad to 
appear only after satisfying themselves by questioning 
prominent stockholders of the Company. You may 
do likewise. Facts will be put in your hands but no 
effort made to sell you. Read a few of these facts on 
the opposite page. 
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Here are facts—condensed 


The business referred to on the opposite page has been 
established three and a half years. It manufactures a 
household article of exceptional quality—the quality 
difference easily recognized by yotirself. Well pack- 
aged. Priced for everybody. Product, trade-mark, 
and package were made as thousands of housewives 
want them, after two years market tests. 

The business is now a going business with sufficient 
distribution to make a good profit. 

Market nation-wide. Product used in majority of 
homes. Sold every month in the year. Value of con- 
sumer market approximately $37,000,000 a year at 
present, all brands. 

No outstanding advertised leader among them. We 
plan to make our product that leader. Sales tests com- 
pleted, costs established. Product distributed now in 
fourteen states. Outselling older brands where es- 
tablished nine months. Repeat business unusually 
high, approximately 98% of dealers re-order. 

Over 6,000 dealers’ orders received last year. 

Company has paid as it has gone. Machinery, man- 
ufacturing and distribution costs all paid. No mort- 
gages. No bonds. All common stock. Ratio of cur- 
rent assets to liabilities better than three to one. 

Men in Company well-known in manufacturing, 
banking, publishing and advertising fields. Men you 
know—you may consult them. 

We have called house to house on 32,000 homes in 
two years selling our product. That is a consumer 
investigation under actual working conditions. No 
advertising yet. 

Company raising money for consumer advertising. 
Knowing our market facts, we believe we can use 
money profitably for all concerned. 

We prefer to distribute stock in small amounts 
rather than sell in lump to investment bankers. You 
understand why. Also, you buy it lower this way. 

Subscriptions open in sums of $165 to $10,000 a per- 
son. You may investigate this opportunity in every 
detail. 

Write for complete facts. You won’t be annoyed 
by solicitation. Address. 


PresipENT, Box T, Printers’ INK 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURER 


Needing an Advertising Agency 
with Machinery Experience 


Ou experience gained in 
handling a leading New Eng- 
land machinery manufacturer’s 
advertising—during which time 
sales of advertised products in- 
creased 100%— is now available 
to a manufacturer in a similar 
line. 


BARRETT SMITH COMPANY 


(Successors to Smith Endicott Company) 


ADVERTISING 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 














Campbell Soup Lectures the 
Price Cutter 


It Tells Dealers That the Price Cutter Was a Factor Befure Chains 


Were Even 


\ HEN a retailer cuts the 

standard price of an adver- 
tised product, he does so to gain an 
advantage. Maybe he cuts to put 
one over on his competitors. May- 
be he cuts to meet a competitor 
who he thinks is putting one over 
on him, in which case he may even 
try to go his competitor one cut 
better. 

Such excuses hold little water 
with the Campbell Soup Company 
which tersely tells the trade that 
no class of distribution has any 
monopoly on the practice; that the 


individual price cutter was on the 
job even before chain stores ever 
came into existence. 

If retailers are to be made fully 
conscious of where price cutting 
leads to, 
ward lecture on the subject. 


they need a straightfor- 
That 
the Campbell company does not 
hesitate to take on the task is evi- 
denced by a discussion of the sub- 
ject which appears in “The Opti- 
mist,” a house magazine which the 
company sends to its dealers. The 
article follows: 

“To have one’s products singled 
out day after day and week after 
week as ‘specials’ and sales leaders 
is in some respects pleasant—and 
certainly very complimentary—but 
it has its drawbacks. 

“Every now, then and again 
some ambitious dealer maneuvers 
to steal a march on his fellows in 
the trade by exploiting Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup or Campbell’s Beans 
as a sacrifice play for publicity. 
Then a lot of his friends and 
neighbors feel impelled to follow 
suit—and the profit and pleasure 

es out of the distribution of 
this or the other product in that 
locality until everybody gets back 
in line once more. 

“Years ago the editor staged into 
the town of Lillooet, an old min- 
ing camp on the Fraser River in 
British Columbia, and on arrival 
was properly shocked and grieved 
to see every man in the town pack- 


Thought Of 


ing two guns. It seems that one 
bright member had decided that 
one gun wasn’t enough for him, 
and of course the rest of the broth- 
erhood couldn’t let him get away 
to a start like that—hence the 
heavy artillery. 

“Human nature has its points of 
similarity pretty much everywhere, 
and there are a good many people 
in the grocery trade who bear a 
certain resemblance to that bunch 
of ex-miners, trappers and neo- 
stage-agents. 

“Old-line grocers blame the in- 
dependent cash-and-carry stores 
and both of them blame the chains. 
The thains behave themselves for 
a bit—and then keen-nosed inde- 
pendent retailers think they scent 
an opportunity to show their inde- 
pendence—and so it goes. But the 
great mass of distributors turn to 
the manufacturers to help them 
check their rapacious strife before 
confusion becomes worse con- 
founded. 

“Complaints of one type of dis- 
tributor against another type, as 
such, make no appeal to us. No 
limited class or classes of dealers 
hold any monopoly on price cut- 
ting. Before the chains were ever 
thought of, the individual price 
cutter was a factor to be reckoned 
with. But we want to see exces- 
sive price cutting brought under 
control, and in that behalf we pro- 
pose to use our good offices and 
influence. 

“Under date of November 14, 
Campbell Sales Company took oc- 
casion to issue a general letter to 
the following effect: 

It has become the almost 
practice of cash-and-carry retail grocers 
to periodically advertise Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup and Pork and Beans at 
three cans for 25 cents. Cut prices 
when quoted without profit become costly 
to the advertiser and are harmful to the 
product advertised. 

The continued use of the price of 
three cans for 25 cents, regardless of 
cost, indicates its advertising value. The 


net cost for Campbell’s Tomato Sow 
and Pork and Beans (Nov. 14, 1927 


universal 
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Right on the 
Equator 


with the Amazon River to 
the East and the Pacific to 
the West, is the prosperous 
Republic of Ecuador, one 
of the richest in South 
America. 


El Telegrafo 
of 
Guayaquil 


is the galvanizing influence 
upon this market, where 
$10,000,000 worth of 
United States merchandise 
is sold yearly. 


El Telegrafo 


is the outstanding daily in 
Ecuador, reaching more 
than fifteen thousand fam- 
ilies of comfortable means 
throughout the land. 


For information, rates or sample copies, 
write any foreign advertising agency, or 


Exclusive U. S. Representatives 


All American 
Newspapers’ 
Rep., Inc. 


Graybar Building 
New York City 
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permits retail distributors to sell with 
profit at 10 cents per can, and to use 
an occasional advertising price of three 
cans for 25 cents. We strongly urge 
that dealers do not advertise nor offer 
for sale at lower prices. 


“We are convinced that nine out 
of ten dealers who feature ex- 
tremely low prices on nationally 
advertised products do so because 
they feel it to be expedient, rather 
than because they regard it as 
either good merchandising or clever 
advertising—thus we are encour- 
aged to believe that our efforts will 
hasten the adoption of a more 
moderate policy.” 


C. §. Stanton with Chicago 


“Herald and Examiner” 

Charles S. Stanton has been appointed 
managing editor of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. He was formerly edi- 
tor and publisher of the San Francisco 
Examiner for ten years and before that 
was with the Chicago Tribune. 

T. V. Ranck, managing editor of the 
Herald and Examiner for the last two 
years, has been promoted to an execu- 
tive position in the general management 
of the Hearst newspapers, with offices 
at New York. 


Herman Steinbruch Joins 
“Current History Magazine” 


Herman Steinbruch has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Current 
History Magazine, New York. He was 
recently with the Van Allen Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, and for- 
merly was with the American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation, Springfield, Mass. 


Start Advertising Business 


at Cincinnati 

Benson-Hastings Advertising Services, 
Inc., is the name a new advertising 
business which has been started at Cin- 
cinnati by Ned S. Hastings and Rudolph 
Benson. Mr. Hastings is president and 
Mr. Benson, secretary-treasurer of the 
new company. 


Blanket Account with Walter 


B. Snow and Staff 
The W. S. Libbey Company, Lewis- 
ton, Me., manufacturer of Golden Fleece 
blankets, has appointed Walter B. Snow 
and Staff, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, as merchandising and advertis- 
ing counsel. 


Bon Ami Reports Net Profit 

The Bon Ami Company, New York, 
and subsidiaries, for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, show a net income 
of $1,157,503, after + and Federal 
taxes, against $1,050,393 for the pre- 
vious year. 
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NL = Night Lewer 


LOO = Deferred Cable 

CLT = Cable Lewer 

WLT = Week-End Letter 
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DAVID MARCUS. PRINTERS INK= 
185 MADISON AVE= 


PRINTERS INK READERS CERTAINLY HAVE LOT OF GOOD IDEAS WE 
RECEIVED MARVELOUS RESPONSE TO OUR AD ON PAGES ON HUNDRED 
THIRTY THIRTY ONE TWO AND THREE MARCH TWENTY SECOND ISSUE 
HOPE ANY OF YOUR READERS WHO MISSED THIS ANNOUNCEMENT. WILL 
REFER. BACK TO IT REPRODUCE THIS TELEGRAN AND INSERT AS HALF 
PAGE IN NEXT WEEKS #SSUE= 
RUGGLES & BRAINARD INC GRAYBAR BLDG NEWYORKCITY. 








Here’s a Splendid 


OPPORTUNITY 


for Two High Grade 
Printing Salesmen! 


A client of ours, advertising and selling na- 
tionally — and with over 50 years of successful 
catalog and book binding experience offers an 
unusual opportunity to two high gradesalesmen. 
Men capable of earning above-average incomes 
and with established clientele are preferred. 
The location is Chicago. Territory covers 
seven mid-western states. In applying tell all 
about yourself in confidence to 


THE KOCH COMPANY 
4-2 “F. @ > ie ae s I N G 
441 Broadway K Milwaukee 
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No one can deny that 
the higher the pur- 
chasing power of any 
particular trading ter- 
ritory the greater the 
quantity of goods that 
can be sold therein. 
Surely one can dis- 
pose of more goods in 
a rich community than 
in a relatively poor 
one. 


York County, 
Pennsylvania, 


is a rich and perma- 
nently prosperous 
trading unit. 


It is covered com- 
pletely and intensively 
by its only morning 
newspaper which 
reaches every nook 
and corner and in 
which the people have 
an unusual degree of 
confidence, 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


We urge you to inves- 
tigate. 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 
CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
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“Printers’ Ink” 
Model Statute in 
New York 


State oF New York 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
MARKETS 
ALBANY 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please inform me as to 
whether New York State has passed the 
“Printers’ INK Model Statute” cover- 
ing truth in advertising? The stamped 
return envelope is enclosed for your 
convenience in replying. 

H. Deane Puituips, 
Directo: 


HE Printers’ INK Model 

Statute was introduced in the 
New York Assembly on February 
8, 1921, by Assemblyman Charles 
H. Betts. 

The bill was passed by the As- 
sembly on April 4, introduced in 
the Senate on March 14 and passed 
by this body on April 14. 

It was then sent to Governor 
Nathan L. Miller, who signed it 
on May 3, 1921, when it became a 
law.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Buffalo Engraving Firms 
Merge 


The Buffalo Electrotype and Engrav- 
ing Company and the Crescent Electro- 
type Company, both of Buffalo, N. Y., 
have merged as the Buffalo Electrotype 
and Engraving Company, Inc. G. A. 
Betts is vice-president and general man- 
ager and William J. Onink, treasurer 
of the new company. 


A. C. Peters Leaves Packard 
Motors Export 


A. C. Peters, sales and advertising 
manager of the Packard Motors Export 
Corporation, New York, has resigned. 
He has been with the Packard organi 
zation for thirteen years, the last three 
of which he has been in charge of all 
foreign sales and advertising, 


Boston Bank Elects 
Joseph J. Borgatti 


Joseph J. Borgatti, president and trea 
surer of Joseph J. Borgatti, Inc., Bos- 
ton, foreign language advertising ser- 
vice, has been elected vice-president and 
trustee of the Columbus Savings Bank 
of that city. 


W. J. Raddatz, formerly with 
Stratford Press, Cleveland, has 
ganized a new printing business at that 
city under the name of William J. Rad- 
datz, Inc. 
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ARK 
NEW YORK 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
“presents 


Iv 


THE CELEBRATED ILLUSTRATOR 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND COLOR 











4s My 


WA 





























Every pase of advertising picturization has its exponent in excelsis 
to whom all hats go off and all hands go out. Through pen-and- 
ink and color the name of Frank Godwin has become a talisman. 
His work, seconded by the personal relationship of Martin Ullman 
with the client, opens a brilliant and epochal chapter in the 


history of Modern Advertising Art . . . . “Not Oft Near Home Does 


Genius Brightly Shine; No More Than Precious Stones While In The Mine “— Oman Knarraw 
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Youth Must Be Served | : 


Half our population has been born > 
within the past 25 years...2,500,000 
each year. New brides at the rate of m 
over 1,000,000 every 12 months. No 
manufacturer’s standing in the field is 
fixed unless he is unremittently serving ; 
and selling...the new Legions of Youth. 
Our eye is constantly fixed on Youth b 
for we are daily selling them, on behalf p 
of our clients, silk hosiery, men’s shoes, 
silverplate, Parisian perfumes, dress 
flannels, vacation tours, books, foods : 
...a score of nationally known necess- 
ities and luxuries. 


General Advertising Agents — 
Members of the AAAA —situated 
in New York City at 171 Madison 

Avenue—in London at Premier 

House, Southampton Row 
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Rising Sales Costs Force New 
Marketing Strategy” 


Management Can Learn Something from the Farmer Who Was Smart 
Enough to Abandon His Farm 


By D. M. 


TS most depressing and pa- 
thetic sight in the world to 
some people is an abandoned farm. 
Passing one in their travels, they 
cannot help deploring the sad state 
of affairs they believe it repre- 
sents. Reasoning loosely and talk- 
ing feelingly but foolishly, they 
view with alarm the decline of 
agriculture and the menacing drift 
of farmers into other occupations. 

The hard, unsentimental fact is 
that there has been no abandonment 
of good productive land anywhere 
in this country. Most of the farms 
that have actually been abandoned 
never should have been farmed at 
all. Their rocky side-hills ought 
never to have felt the wrench of 
a plow. 

One of the keenest minds in the 
business of building farm imple- 
ments told the writer recently that 
the business of farming in this 
country is infinitely better off for 
definitely letting those farms that 
can’t be operated at a profit run 
to seed. Which is more pathetic, 
he asks, a farmer wearing himself 
out and wasting his days on a 
farm on which he can’t possibly 
break even, or the farmer turned 
shipping clerk, mechanic or store 
proprietor and making a decent 
living? 

Not much analysis is needed to 
show that the manufacturer who 
travels his salesmen through terri- 
tories which can’t possibly yield 
sales enough to pay the cost of 
getting them doesn’t differ funda- 
mentally from the farmer with his 
quarter section of thin, rocky soil. 
Nor does the manufacturer who 
puts on pressure to sell every last 
dealer in a town without counting 
the cost carefully. And the man- 
ufacturer who lets a craze for vol- 
ume at any price blind his eyes to 
. profits falls into the same 
class, 

Obviously the gaining and main- 


Hubbard 


tenance of control over marketing 
costs starts with knowing as many 
facts as possible that relate to or 
have a bearing on costs. Most 
manufacturers, but not all by any 
means, possess plenty of data re- 
lating to their manufacturing costs. 
It is a somewhat rarer experience 
to encounter a manufacturer who 
gathers, records and analyzes sim- 
ilar data on the cost of selling. 
Why? Primarily because the aver- 
age salesman dislikes reports and 
records. They are a nuisance in 
his eyes. They cramp his meth- 
ods. Making them out infringes 
on his time. Nevertheless the re- 
ports that no one seems to be in as 
favorable position to make as the 
salesman, must be the logical start- 
ing point of efforts to control 
marketing costs. 

Willard E. Freeland, president 
of Freeland & Warren, Inc., Bos- 
ton, emphasized some of these 
points recently in a talk before a 
marketing executives’ conference 
held at Chicago by the American 
Management Association. “Con- 
trol comes from being able to com- 
pare different parts of the sales 
organization for the same period 
of time by some standard of per- 
formance,” he said. “But you 
canhot get control without setting 
up standards and maintaining them. 
The data from which these stand- 
ards may be evolved are best ob- 
tained from reports of the sales 
force.” Fowler Manning, of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, 
stressed the same thoughts in urg- 
ing sales executives to keep rec- 
ords showing in detail what their 
men accomplished in the field. The 
records will show almost always 
what a fair average of sales per- 
formance is, he said, and when 
you have learned what this aver- 
age is you have an asset of enor- 
mous value. 

Mr. Manning separated the plan- 
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HE ATLANTA BILT- 

MORE offers you out- 
door comforts and con- 
veniences as matchless as 
the indoor service. 


Right now violets are 
peeping up, 
blooming, color and fra- 
grance are pushing aside 
winter’s dreariness in our 
Gardens. From your bed- 
room window you will 
greet the morning through 
a lovely vista of Nature’s 
beauty—and listen to a 
cheery bird symphony 
which Mendelssohn would 


roses are 


have given his life to cap- 
ture! You’d hardly be- 
lieve you were in the 
heart of a bustling city. 
You see, the Hotel is sit- 
uated in a four-acre park. 


Bring your golf sticks, of 
course; you may play 
over the East Lake 
Course, where Bobby 
Jones learned the game. 
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ning and subsequent control of 
selling expenditures into three 
steps. First comes determining and 
allocating the volume of goods to 
be sold. Here the matter of estab- 
lishing quotas on a basis of past 
history, potential market or pro- 
posed activities must be decided. 
Deciding the volume of goods to 
be sold will not sell the voluine 
decided on, he said, but it is nec- 
essary since it affects the quantity 
and kind of activity required. 

A second step is designing and 
scheduling the activity necessary to 
make the sales required. “The 
commonest error in sales manage- 
ment,” said Mr. Manning, “lies in 
the manner in which the needs of 
the selling situation are not taken 
into account and provided for 
thoroughly. Sufficient emphasis is 
not given to determining and pro- 
viding in advance for the exact 
kind and quantity of sales effort 
needed and to supervising the plans 
so that the necessary work is done. 
The third step, that of estimating 
and scheduling the cost of the ac- 
tivities planned, must be done for 
each territory in accordance with 
the number of calls per day we 
know a salesman can make, the 
cost per call and so forth.” 

One of the main causes for ris- 
ing sales costs, many manufactur- 
ers say, lies in the small-sized 
order bought by retail dealers and 
others since the idea of hand-to- 
mouth buying became a more or 
less fixed rule. Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon, of the Institute of Econom- 
ics, gave some conclusions gath- 
ered from studying the experiences 
of 104 manufacturers. Seventy- 


‘nine of these manufacturers say 


there has been a significant increase 
in the proportion of small orders 
received by them in the last ten 
years. Of these seventy-nine, the 
large majority find the cost of sc- 
curing the small order is relatively 
considerably higher than the cost 
of securing large orders. They 
agree, too, that it costs just about 
as much to enter, bill, grant credit 
on and collect for the small order 
as the large. In packing, trucking 
and shipping the small order the 
costs run about 50 per cent of the 
same costs for an order five times 
as large, Dr. Lyon reported. 
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I 
ee your packages 


ORTH AMERICA 

Parcel Post Insur- 
ance is the safe, economical 
and convenient method of 
insuring packages sent 
through the mails. A book 
of coupons equips you to 
insure each package as it 
is wrapped—and assures 
satisfactory adjustment, 
without red tape or de- 
lay, if package is stolen, 
damaged or destroyed in 
transit. 

Any North America 
Agent can explain this in- 
expensive and dependable 
protection. Or send the 
attached coupon for full 
information. 


























Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
“The Oldest Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W-45 
American Name 
Fire and me oust it ee 
Marine Street 
Insurance 
Company” 


Founded 1792 








Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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SHORT RUNS— 


can be done by 
the Screenless 
photo - gelatine 
printing process, 
single or multi- 
color. 


SHORT RUNS— 
for try-out cam- 
paigns, quick 
delivery and 
cost within 
any reasonable 


appropriation. 


SHORT RUNS— 


fit right into our 
picture. If you 
don’t know photo- 
gelatine printing, 
your acquaint- 
ance with it may 
be mutually 
profitable. 


Print up to 44x 64. 
Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


INC, 
136 West 52nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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What are manufacturers doing 
about this problem of dispropor- 
tionately high costs for small or- 
ders? Apparently management has 
used some ingenuity here. Among 
the expedients pressed into use are 
the following: 


1. The size of the discount granted has 
been increased with the sizé of the or- 
der. Twenty-five of the 104 manufac 
turers reporting thus put a penalty on 
small orders. 

2. A special handlin 
has been made for 
low a certain minimum size. Usually 
this is called a packing charge. In sev- 
eral cases this is made only 
where a broken package is ordered. 

3. A charge has been made for drop 
shipments. The buyer has been required 
to pay transportation charges when or- 
ders are under a fixed amount. In a 
majority of cases the tendency is to put 
this requirement the other way—that is, 
on orders above a certain amount the 
manufacturer offers to pay the trans- 
portation. 

4. The manufacturer has solicited orders 
for a more varied line of merchandise. 
Some have stressed mixed carloads in 
stead of trying for carload orders of one 
product. hers have stressed pool cars 
among several dealers. In some cases 
manufacturers are _ instructing their 
salesmen to sell only assortments. All 
of these efforts seem to reflect the de 
sire to fit in with the dealer’s ideas on 
small inventories. 

5. Training the sales force to see how 
orders below a certain minimum do not 
yield a profit. These manufacturers do 
not refuse orders which fall below this 
minimum but they concentrate their ef- 
fort on selling dealers who can 
buy in quantity. Salesmen are in- 
structed to put more calls in on the 
customer of greater potential value and 
decrease the time spent and the num 
ber of calls on others. Some of these 
manufacturers have gone to the dealer, 
who has formed the habit of buying in 
too small quantities, and have tried to 
show him from his own point of view 
the value of having adequate stocks on 
hand. In some cases a commission sys- 
tem which in fact penalizes the sales 
man for small orders has been put into 
effect. 

6. The concession of deferred dating of 
bills is being offered in order to get the 
buyer to place one large order in pref 
erence to several small ones ranging 
over along period of time. 

7. Some manufacturers have come out 
and openly refused to handle orders on 
which they believed they could make no 
profit. 

8. Others are using branches and ware- 
houses more than in the past. This 
obviously is not a remedy for the small 
order evil but represents a desire to 
adjust the manufacturer’s plan of op- 
erating to it. 

9. Trade channels have been changed 
to meet the situation. Manufacturers 
who decided to sell direct to dealers are 
going back to jobbers and wholesalers 
when they can induce the latter to buy 
in large quantities. 


or service charge 
ndling orders be- 
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The best 


advertisement — 


The best advertisement a trade paper 
has is an appreciative customer. FUEL 
OIL has scores of appreciative customers 
—advertisers continuing month after 
month, year after year. 


Many of these advertisers “tried out” 
their market in the oil burner industry 
by using FUEL OIL. The industry is 
growing rapidly. They are reaping the 


harvest of good judgment. 


Have you looked into the oil burner 
industry as a possible new market for 
your products? It will pay you to do so. 


Write for a copy of the April 
issue of Furr Ou—the Conven- 
tion Number. It will give you a 
very good picture of the many 
large companies cultivating and 
selling to the oil burner industry. 


AND TEMPERATURE JOURNAL 


* Devoted to progress in the use of oil fuel. 


350 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Phelps 
Publishing Company 


now under new 
control 


The following group of employes of the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company, Springfield, Mass. have purchased outright 
from the estate of the late Herbert Myrick the majority 
control of the common stock of the Phelps Publishing 
Company : 
Glenn C. Sevey, editor New England Homestead, and 
president of corporation 


Warren A. Priest, advertising manager New England 
Homestead and director 


James A. Falconer, treasurer, business manager, and 
director 


Alfred W. Thorn, plant manager and director 

William F. Sullivan, assistant advertising manager 

James G. Watson, live stock editor New England 
Homestead 

Reed C. Aseltine, circulation manager New England 
Homestead 

E. Russell Williams, New York advertising manager 
New England Homestead 

Helen Sampson, secretary Phelps Publishing Co. and 
director 


This change of control places the policies of New England 
Homestead, and the printing business of the Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, in the direct control of these individuals 
who have had the major responsibilities for many years. 


New England Homestead will maintain its editorial 
leadership and advertising influence as the “key to the 
New England farm market.” 

The Phelps Printing Plant offers a modern and complete print- 
ing, binding, and mailing service to large or small publications, 


18 of which are now being printed regularly, in addition to 
New England Homestead. 


The Myrick Building, eight story, concrete, fire-proof, with 
full modern equipment, offers attractive and economical housing 
facilities to publishers, printers, or manufacturers; fast 
passenger and freight elevators, good light. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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From the foregoing it seems 
clear that some manufacturers are 
thinking a lot and in addition doing 
something about this matter of 
shrinking profits and expanding 
marketing costs. More and more 
of them are turning away from 

cky, barren lands—to borrow the 
farm metaphor—and working with 
reage that analysis proves will 
grow profits. In some cases they 
are withdrawing entirely from im- 
poverished sales territories. In 
others the tendency is to work 
only with buyers whose purchases 
can run into volume and to cover 
other prospects with direct-mail 
idvertising. The first approach to 
operating under a method of se- 
lective selling is to determine which 
markets or which customers can 
actually pay the cost of selling 
them and leave a residue of net 
profit. 

Guy C. Smith, head of the com- 
mercial research department of 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
said it is as wasteful for any man- 
ufacturer to set out to get 100 


per cent distribution in any market 
as it is for farmers to try to cul- 
tivate all the available land. “It 
may be accepted as a fact that in 
almost any kind of distributive 
business,” he told members of the 
association, “the distributor will 
find from 60 to 80 per cent of his 
total sales volume is bought by 25 
per cent of his customers. In one 
of our branch houses we found 
that 25 per cent of our customers 
hought 81 per cent of the total 
volume for the branch. A flour 
manufacturer analyzing his figures 
learned that over 50 per cent of 
his volume in each of several mar- 
kets came from 12 per cent of his 
accounts. A manufacturer of cos- 
metics found 19 per cent of his 
customers buying 80 per cent of 
his volume. But let us apply this 
‘rinciple another way. In any 
civen market 25 per cent of the 
retailers there will buy 60 per cent 
r more of all the retailers in that 
narket. The poorest 20 per cent 
\f the dealers in each nine widely 
separated cities that we have stud- 
ied recently do less than 10 per 
cent of the business. 

“The first point to be considered 
n selective selling is the credit 
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—It Describes New» 
Merchandise Methods ! 


CHAIN STORE 


DISTRIBUTION 
and 
MANAGEMENT 


BY WILLIAM J. BAXTER, M. B. A. 


This book analyzes the methods of ad- 
ministration and operation employed by 
chains in all the principal fields. Not 
only does it explain clearly the prin- 
ciples underlying this type of retailing; 
but it is packed with facts about store 
location, personnel, advertising, financial 
matters, warehousing and stock prob- 
lems, buying, and all other subjects that 
come into the operation and development 
of chain stores. Fully illustrated. $5.00. 


Valuable to Every 


Advertising man interested in 
advertising and promotion. 


Manufacturer interested in mass produc- 
tion or distribution. 


Chain Store Owner or Executive who 
wishes to know what other chains are 
doing. 

Salesman calling on chain stores. 


Investment Banker, Retailer, Depart- 
ment Store Manager. 1 
““. . . Will be found a great help not , 
students and business men directly FA 
in chain stores, but also for the general busi- 
ness public and particularly in- 
dependent retailers who 

. would 

know the in- 
side facts con- 
cerning chain 
stores which 
are now their 
most dangerous 
competitors.”’ 

~ Part H. 
}__» | -,_,_,__, 


On Approval Order Form Pp. I. 4-5 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 

49 East 33rd St., New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for 5 
days’ free examination one copy of 

CHAIN STORE DISTRIBUTION AND 
MANAGEMENT 

(C0 I agree to remit $5.00 within 5 days of 
receipt of the book, or to return it. 

COI enclose my check for $5.00. 

0 Please send C. O. D. 


retail 





Please fll in 
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CNasuille 


MornING—EveNING— 
SUNDAY 

Goes into Nearly All 

Worth While Homes 

In One of the South’s 

Fastest Growing 

Cities. 

JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Representatives 

Chicago, New York, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Detroit, 
Atlanta, 
Seattle 











Ta 
OMMERCIAL- 
APPEAL 


MEMPHIS 


E ouths 
ARGEST 


ewspaper 


Morning & Evening . 172,766 
Sunday ......... 140,407 


January, 1928, Average 
Complete Market Data 
Service Maintained 

JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Representatives 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
\ San Francisco, Seattle, Nashville ( 
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standing of the retailer. Another 
consideration is the location of the 
retailer’s store. Here is where the 
chain store offers convincing evi- 
dence. With years of experience 
they have generally found their 
best possibilities in the better 
neighborhoods rather than in the 
poorer. Perhaps the most difficult 
problem centers around getting 
salesmen to recognize what selec- 
tive selling is and persuading them 
to work in conformity with the 
policies laid down by the manage- 
ment.” 

One of the details of the mar- 
keting plan devised to cut sales 
costs concerns itself with the train- 
ing of salesmen. Several speakers 
at the American Management con- 
ference described in detail the 
methods used by their companies. 
Nearly all of them stressed the 
point that careful selection of the 
men to train is fully as important 
as any curriculum of instruction 
that may be offered. 

R. F. Lovett, manager of sales 
research, The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company, told how 
his organization has studied the 
duties and difficulties of its sales- 
men’s work. Using the pooled 
views of successful and expe- 
rienced men, it gets solutions of 
the difficulties to put in the sales 
manual. The big advantages of 
Procter & Gamble training come, 
he said, in standardizing the me- 
chanics of the selling job and in 
reducing the presentations to habit. 
The salesman who is thoroughly 
schooled in these respects will have 
more time to study his buyer, to 
emphasize certain points that he is 
interested in and to meet his ob- 
jections. Untrained men_ trailed 
the trained men about 3 per cent in 
volume over a nine-month period, 
which justified the training ex- 
pense, Mr. Lovett said. 

Equipping salesmen with product 
information, examining them on 
this by mail and holding the 
branch manager responsible for 
close supervision of the new man 
has proved effective for Armour & 
Company, P. T. McDonald, ex- 
ecutive in charge of training for 
this company, declared. This cut- 
down turnover in the sales force 
and the men who secured good 
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2,435,000 Net Paid 


for February 
AND STILL GROWING 


We are now in a position to give a reason- 
ably accurate statement of the net paid 
circulation of the February issue of 
Pictorial Review. 


While we will need a little more time 
before we know the exact figures, our Cir- 
culation Department informs us that the 
net paid circulation for February was just 
about the figure mentioned ; and they assure 
us, further, that the March issue will show 
a net paid figure substantially higher than 
February. 


Pictorial Review, as you probably know, 
reduced its price from 15 cents to 10 cents 
per copy (the same as is charged by all 
other women’s magazines in our field). 
Because of this reduction in price, our cir- 
culation should continue to grow, and, 
during the last half of this year, we should 
be able to show record circulation figures. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


bc Beck 


Advertising Director 
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Just Out—GARDNER’S 


£fective 
Business 
etters 


Revised (1928) Edition 


—for everyone who must use letters 
to build business — advertising and 
sales executives, copy writers, corres- 
pondents. 


| helping you strengthen your per- 
sonal ability to write letters that grip 
and SELL—tetters that are built around 
all that is latest and best in practical 
sales psychology Errective Business 
Letters is the kind of book to which 
you give a place all its own. 
Over seventy thousand copies of this 
book wae issued in its first edition. 
Now entirely revised, enlarged 
throughout, and brought up to 1928 
standards. 


Covers every type of persuasive “sell- 
ing’ correspondence—direct mail series, 
collections, service relations, etc. Helps 
you size up your whole selling job—what 
you have to sell; who will buy it; how 
to reach him; what appeals are closest— 
and put your best personality into win- 
ning the action you want. 

Brings you countless practical points 
the author has gotten in years of active 
work with big concerns in improving 
their correspondence. Gives scores of 
letters that are being successfully used 
today, in a way that helps you write the 
same kind for yourself. 385 pages. 


Sent Postpaid for Free Examination 


USB THIS ORDER FORM 

——_ —_— —_— = — = 
The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street—New York, N. Y. 
Send me_ postpaid Gardner and Aurner’s 
Effective Business Letters. Revised Edition. 
Within five days after its receipt, | will 
send you the price, $3.00. or return it and 
owe you nothing. 


(Please print) 
Address 
Company 
Signature 


Outside U. 8. and Canada, cash plus 25 cents. 
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grades in the training period mace 
good selling records afterward. 

Searching for ways and meais 
of bringing marketing costs down 
to their proper level, management 
can start to solve the problem by 
working along several lines. Some 
of the principles which need to be 
kept in mind are: 

1. Specific, detailed cost data 
need to be gathered and recorded. 
These costs must be tied up and 
tied in with home office sales ex- 
ecutives’ responsibilities. 

2. If costs and expenditures are 
to be controlled, then the job to be 
done must be definitely decided in 
advance as well as the detailed 
activities necessary to assure its 
completion. 

3. Customers and _ territories 
must be appraised to learn which 
can be worked at a profit. Mar- 
ginal territories or marginal bu 
ers can be left to advertising. 

4. Every executive in the com- 
pany should be a man builder, ij 
salesmen are to bring the selling 
cost down through selling more. 

5. Profits rather than gross vol- 
ume of sales must be made the 
deciding factor in planning sales 
policies. 


When 3 O’Clock Was Press 
Time, “30” Started 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I have noted two or three references 


to “36,” the printer’s symtbol for th 
end, in recent issues of Printers’ Inx 
When I first went into a newspaper 
office I worked with a man who invari 
ably wrote “30” at the end of each 
piece of copy he turned in. He was 
an old man and I asked him how he 
happened to use “30.” He said that it 
originally was an abbreviation for 3 
o'clock and meant that no more cop) 
would be sent up to the composoing 
room that night. 
_ When he was young, it seemed, facili 
ties for distributing news were not as 
good as they were at the time I en- 
tered the business, and there was a say 
ing that was current among printers that 
nothing ever happened after 3 o’clock 
In those days of hand operated presses 
dailies went to press about 3 o'clock 
so those who handled copy wrote “30' 
when that time came to signify that 
the makeup man need not expect any- 
thing more that night. 
_ This seemed a _ reasonable explana 
tion and I have always thought it t: 
be the correct one. 

Mitter Purvis. 
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With genuine regret 


@llegjeHumor 


announces 


the resignation of 


Mr. B. F. PROVANDIE 


as 
Vice - President and 
Advertising Director 


J. M. LANSINGER, 
Publisher 


April 1, 1928 
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She 


RGANIZATION 
that has built a rather enviable reputation in. 
the freld of Advertising Art under the name of 
STANFORD BRIGGS, INC 
will afterApnll first, nineteen hundred and twenty 
eight, continue as a complete Art Service Studio 
producing Illustrations in every practical technique 
for every advertising purpose under the name of 


BYRON MVSSER, INC 


392 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 


B-J'MVSSER - President 
ROGER MCE: SMITH 7? Me President 
IRWIN SMITH 7 Secy-Treasurer 





It Can’t Be Seen, Heard or Felt— 
But It Can Be Advertised 


Even the Invisible Can Be Sold with Advertising Provided There Is 
Proper Planning 


ADVERTISING has had to 
<\ tackle innumerable difficult 
problems. But consider what ad- 
vertising is up against when it 
must put across something which 
can neither be seen, heard nor felt. 
Most advertised products are 
helped along by 


result. So far as fur cleaning 
processes: are concerned, she prob- 
ably is even unaware of the fact 
that her: local furrier has not 
cleaned it himself. What is more, 
it is only after the garment has 
been worn for some time that the 

results of poor 





an appeal to at 
least one, and 
usually two, of 
these senses. 
What is one to 
advertise when, 
so far as the 
final consumer is 
concerned, an 
appeal to even 
one of the three 
is out of the 
question? 

Of course the 
problem is one 
that has been 
solved before. 
The Cravenette 
Company faced 
it, in a measure, 
inasmuch as it 
is impossible 
merely to look 
at a piece of 
cloth and deter- 
mine whether or 
not it has been 
treated by the 
Cravenette proc- 
ess. However, 
the company has 
been able to 
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Have Your Furs 


HOLLAN DERIZED 


cleansed and restored by fur experts ai very moderate cost 


(sing restores the beawty 
safely and surely — of the 
most costly and delicate fare 


as well as of “everyday” 


through 
tthe fur fects as silly 
supple os whee vou fret 

wore it. Look ot it! How rich 


Ask Your Department Store or Farrier 


cleaning begin to 
show themselves. 
Certainly a 
woman cannot 
look at a fur 
coat that has 
been cleaned and 
tell by what 
process it has 
been cleaned. 
Nor can she tell 
whether the 
chemical proc- 
ess is the kind 
that is likely to 
remove the orig- 
inal animal oils 
and result in a 
dry and brittle 
piece of fur. 

It will be seen, 
therefore, that 
when the organ- 
ization known as 
Betzold Broth- 
ers—A. Hol- 
lander & Son 
Corp., was 
formed for the 
purpose of ex- 
ploiting what its 
originators 


vvrvyrvyyy 





work out a num- 
ber of intensely 
interesting dem- 
onstrations 
which very convincingly impress 
upon one the invisible qualities of 
the Cravenette process. 

But with a process of cleaning 
furs and fur garments even this 
selling aid is denied. A fur coat 
is taken to the local furrier to be 
repaired or remodeled and cleaned. 
When it is delivered to the owner, 
she sees nothing but the finished 


THE GENERAL IDEA OF FUR CLEANING IS 
BEING SOLD AS WELL AS HOLLANDERIZING 


claim is an im- 
proved process 
of cleaning furs, 
it faced an ad- 
vertising problem of more than 
ordinary difficulty. This com- 
pany is a subsidiary jointly estab- 
lished by Betzold Brothers, of 
Philadelphia, which has been in the 
fur business for ninety years, and 
A. Hollander & Son Corp., of 
New York, one of the largest fur 
dressers and dyers. 

The first step in evolving a mer- 
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We Are All 
In The Business 
Of Thinking 


And business is just as 
good as we think it is. 
That’s the reason we're 
asking you to send for 
samples of 


GOSPEL HILL 
SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


They make business bet- 
ter all the way around. 
Please be good enough 
to ask for them on your 
present letterhead. 


The Folks on Gospel Hill 
Marion, Ohio 














WANTED 





Experienced 
Sign Salesmen 


To handle our line on brokerage 
basis. Large mid-western manu- 
facturer of Window and Coun- 
ter Signs and Displays made of 
Glass, Wood and Cardboard; 
also Electric and Novelty Signs 
and Window Transfers. Quan- 
tity production only. Sales con- 
tact with national or large sec- 
tional advertisers. Have several 
cities and sections open to ad- 
vertising brokers not now han- 
dling conflicting lines. Apply, 
giving experience and pertinent 
information. 


Ferdon Manufacturing Co. 


(formerly, The Blanchard Co.) 
Aurora, III. 
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chandising plan for the new proc- 
ess was to give it a distinct iden- 
tity. This was done by coining 
the word “Hollanderizing.” Then 
an investigation was made in the 
New York territory to determine 
how many fur coats in that section 
are worn by women. It was possi- 
ble to arrive only at an estimate 
but it is believed that 800,000 fur 
coats for the district is a reason- 
able figure. 

With the extent of the market 
known, other information was ob- 
tained regarding the number of 
fur coats that are stored in vaults 
each year and the percentage of 
these that are cleaned. This latter 
figure varied with the different 
stores from 3 to 75 per cent. The 
reasons for this tremendous varia- 
tion were studied and it was soon 
learned that the explanation was to 
be found in the fact that only a 
few retail stores which store furs 
were making a real bid for clean- 
ing business. If a woman who 
brought a coat in to be stored 
asked to have it cleaned, the store 
was glad to have the job done. 
But, more often than otherwise, 
no effort was made by retailers to 
urge women to have their furs 
cleaned. The store which com- 
piled the record of 75 per cent of 
stored furs cleaned explained that 
it had conducted a persistent di- 
rect-mail campaign among women 
using its service. 

Here, then, appeared to be the 
clue for the company’s advertis- 
ing procedure. Its task was to 
sell not merely Hollanderizing, but 
the general idea of fur cleaning 
Get women to realize the impor- 
tance of having furs cleaned. In 
duce them, when they brought 
their furs in to be remodeled or 
stored, to ask also to have them 
cleaned. In any event, make them 
receptive to a fur-cleaning sugges- 
tion by their dealers. 

_ The outcome of these discover 
ies was a decision to endeavor to 
make women conscious of the fact 
that fur coats and fur garments in 
general, like all other garments. 
require periodic cleaning. This 
will be done through a newspaper 
campaign which has already 
started and which will run through: 
April and May in the New York 
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A, ip 2 A beaminati 


DEE CARLTON BROWN 


(Art 3 


GEARE, MARSTON G PILLING 
ADVERTISING 


rr? 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Copy Writer 


Writer of convincing, busi- 
ness producing copy seeks a po- 
sition where his creative ability 
and experience can be used to 
advantage. 


Familiar with many different 
lines of manufacturing business. 
Experience includes 15 years 
actual selling in person, thru 
magazines and direct by mail to 
both dealers and consumers. 
His ideas, copy, layouts and 
plans have produced a large 
volume of inquiries and orders 
at low cost. 


Preference for Eastern loca- 
tion and medium size organiza- 
tion. Address “B,” Box 275, 
Printers’ Ink. 





PRODUCTION 
8 years 


SPACE BUYING 
5 years 


CONTACT 
3 years 


This experience is 
available toamanu- 
facturer who wants 
anadvertisingman- . 
ager or an adver- 
tising agency that 
needsanall-around 
experienced man. 
Communicate with 
Y Box No. 271, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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metropolitan area, Newark, N. }., 
and Philadelphia. Space is also 
being used in a sectional periodi- 
cal and the appropriation takes in 
a thoroughly planned direct-mail 
campaign to dealers. 

A typical piece of newspaper 
copy reads: 

Now! You Can Have Your 
Furs RENEWED AND THOROUGHL\ 
CLEANED. 


At last!—the safe process for cleans- 
ing and restoring beauty to furs . . 
doubling the service of the most deli 
cate, the costliest, as well as “everyday” 
furs. Hollanderizing thoroughly removes 
dust, grime restores fur beaut 
and vitality . cleanses the lining 
thoroughly. It is a "perfected process de: 
veloped by fur experts as a result o 
over 90 years’ experience in Sensipinn 
and treating furs. The cost for Hol 
landerizing is very moderate. Ask your 
department store or furrier. 


In each piece of copy there is 
featured a tag which women are 
asked to look for when they re- 
ceive fur garments that have been 
cleaned. Around this tag revolves 
the entire merchandising plan. It 
represents the solution to the 
problem of advertising that which 
cannot be seen, felt or heard. It 
is the company’s symbol of identi- 
fication. “This garment has been 
Hollanderized,” reads the text on 
the tag. “It is now thoroughl) 
cleansed and restored. Proper care 
will preserve its present beaut) 
and prolong its durability.” It is 
attached by the company to each 
garment it cleans. 

The direct-mail advertising to 
dealers seeks to get them to com- 
prehend the profits they are miss- 
ing by failing to make a deter- 
mined bid for cleaning business. It 
tells them about the advertising 
the company is doing to make 
women conscious of the fact that 
fur garments require periodic 
cleaning. It refers to the tag and 
dwells on its importance as a tie- 
up with the consumer campaign. 

Of course, there are no great 
expectations that women are going 
to flock to their dealers and ask 
to have their coats Hollanderized 
It is hoped, however, that many 
women will be induced to have 
their fur garments cleaned who 
might not otherwise have done so. 

It is also hoped that dealers will 
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Memo:—To Mr. J. J. Geisinger, 
Federal Advertising Agency, 


New York City. 
March 29, 1928. 


Before the ''Hammer Boys'' get busy on 
why, after ten years, we are leaving you for 
another Agency, I hasten to make this public 
announcement. 

— Our business has increased each year 
since you have handled our advertising. 

—We honestly believe you have rendered 
more constructive service than the average 
agency could possibly give. 

—We have never had anything from you 
but sound judgment, sound honest advice, and 
feel we have benefitted in many ways from 
your years of experience in merchandising 
and advertising. 

—Fred Bruns, your able assistant, has 
produced ideas and copy that we know have 
made sales. 

—In fact, we consider you both ''the 
salt of the earth.'' 

Then, why change? 

Well, the only reason I suppose is that 
we have been with Model ''F'' for such a long 
time that we have a hankering to try Model 
''A.'' So when N. W. Ayer & Son gave us one 
of the CLEANEST SOLICITATIONS of the many 
that we have listened to, and were almost the 
exception in not ''knocking'' our present 
advertising, or what we have done in the past 
—confining themselves to constructive ac— 
complishments of what they had done for 
others, we felt that they had something that 
we wanted and were the kind of folks we could 
be happy in working with. 

The change takes place June lst, and I 
know that my expression of best wishes will 
be returned, as we part and will remain the 


best of friends. Cordially yours, 
lm Knox 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE. 
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A Growing, Medium Sized 


AGENCY 


Se ee eh ee eee 


NEEDS TWO MEN 


OUR years ago this Agency started with one 
man and one account. Last year it billed 
over a million dollars. The principals are youn}, 
energetic. They realize that brain power is the 
basis of all agency growth. We are advertising 
for that brain power here. 


a Oe a SS = 
= 


SALESMAN AND ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE. 

A man who can think, as well as sell; young (about 30), 
aggressive, tactful, sensible. Perhaps he is now an account execu- 
tive with a very large agency and wants the opportunity to grow 
faster; perhaps he is now selling and contacting for some small 
agency and needs stronger support for his accounts, if he has any. 
He will not be offered a fat drawing account. He will receive a 
modest salary and an arrangement whereby his earnings will 
reflect his ability. And he will receive the full support of both 
principals of this organization. 


COPY MAN AND ACCOUNT MANAGER. 

Here is perhaps the finest opportunity in New York City 
for a man whose mind, as well as his copy, is sound, vigorous, 
brilliant and original. He must be able to assume 
for complete campaigns, from idea to finished proof — without 
supervision. No fancy salary to begin with and a lot of real shirt- 
sleeve down-to-earth work. He will come in as a major executive 
and will work with the principals and toa certain extent with the 
clients of this agency. He will grow with the agency and with the 
men who are building the agency. He should havea rich cultural 
as well as business background. Heshould be between 27 and 35. 
Please give complete details. Letters will be held in strict. confi- 
dence. Our own organization knows about this advertisement. 
Write Box “J,” 21, Printers’ Ink. 
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recognize the importance of sug- 
vesting to everyone bringing in a 
fur garment that it ought to be 
cleaned. And finally it is hoped 
that the advertising and the identi- 
ying tag will make Hollanderiz- 
ng a talking point for dealers and 

n assurance of dependable clean- 
i for women. 

Inasmuch as the campaign has 
just started, it is far too early to 
speak about results. There is no 
loubt, though, that the plan is be- 
ng given a fair trial and there is 

likelihood, if this initial effort 
succeeds, that the advertising will 
spread to mewspapers in other 
1t1es. 


H. P. Sigwalt with Cramer- 
Krasselt Agency 


H. P. Sigwalt, for the last five years 
ulvertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has joined The Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, ———- agency of that city. 
He will take charge of its industrial 
advertising division. 

D. C. Smith has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Sigwalt as advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company. 


New Account for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The V. & M. Products Company, 
Galesburg, Mich., manufacturer of fer- 
tilizers, has appointed the Frank B. 
White Company, Chicago advertising 
gency, to direct its advertising account. 
\gricultural, technical and class papers 
ind direct mail will be used. 


Penn Mutual Life Agency Ap- 
points H. O. Williams 


H. O. Williams has been appointed 
rector of production of the J. Elliott 
Hall Agency of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, New York. He for- 
erly was vice-president in charge of 
iles of the Braeburn Alloy Steel Cor- 
ration, Braeburn, Pa. 


\ppoints Robinson, Lightfoot 
& Company 


The John William Warren Company, 
New York, book publisher, has placed 
ts advertising account with Robinson, 
Lightfoot & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Newspapers and 
magazines are being used. 


_ The advertising business conducted at 
Vancouver, B. C., by Al Hardy, has 

een incorporated as the Al Hardy 
‘ ompany, 











Production Man 
with /deas 
who can 
Visualize 


A New York man with 
the following qualifica- 
tions available May Ist. 


General experience in 
agency method of opera- 
tion. 


Ability to grasp the fun- 
damental purposes of an 
advertising program and 
the view-points of clients, 
agency heads and copy 
men. 


Thorough understanding 
of art composition, facil- 
ity in creating quick 
roughs, and ability to 
prepare layouts and pre- 
liminary sketches,  suit- 
able to submit for clients’ 
approval. 


The team work attitude 
—a real desire to work 
in close cooperation with 
the other members of the 


agency. 


One who can participate 
in the development of 
the agency’s plans for its 
clients, to contribute the 
visualizer’s view-point to 
the creation of copy 
themes with a full under- 
standing of the Art and 
Mechanical problems that 
follow the OK of a 
visual. 


Address “C,” Box 274, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Beauty’s Place in 
Business 


(Continued from page 6) 

And so, to the race for utility 
and endurance and speed and 
safety, there has been added the 
race for beauty. And, of course, 
beauty is not a quality that stays 
put like utility. People do not tire 
of the use of things, but they do 
tire of their appearance. The mo- 
ment you introduce the possibility 
of beauty into an article formerly 
regarded as purely utilitarian—a 
kitchen cabinet or a refrigerator 
or what not—the possibility must 
be actualized, for once given a 
taste of beauty we demand more 
and more. 

And that isn’t all. I suppose 
everyone of us has heard one or 
more stories about some chap who 
bought a painting and then had to 
refurnish his living-room to har- 
monize with it, and then had to re- 
model his house to harmonize with 
his living-room, and finally had to 
build an entirely new house in or- 
der to realize all the aesthetic no- 
tions that had flocked into his 
mind in the wake of that one in- 
nocent picture. 

Well, that is the kind of thing 
that is happening in every house 
all over these States, except that it 
isn’t an oil painting that starts it 
in most homes. In some it may be 
a talking machine or a new china 
cabinet or a bedroom rug.. The 
upholstery in the new car makes 
the Chesterfield suite seem shabby. 
The package of chocolates that 
George brings Esther makes the 
wall paper look antiquated.. The 
new compact Mamie buys makes 
the toilet set on her dressing table 
look like sin. The cup and saucer 
mother gets at Christmas gives the 
other china in the house the ap- 
pearance of a cheap restaurant. 

The moment a manufacturer 
brings out a beautiful refrigerator. 
the whole kitchen is ruined, and 


the kitchen-cabinet manufacturers - 


and the clothes-horse manufactur- 
ers have to beautify their prod- 
ucts, too. A new set of silverware 
makes the glasses and the salt- 
shakers look sick, and first thing 
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you know the whole dining-room is 
different. The radio set throws 
out of kilter the whole scheme o/ 
the living-room. Every time onc 
manufacturer calls in an artist he 
makes it certain that another wil! 
have to follow suit. 


FICKLE SFYLE’S GRIP 


And the worst, it seems, is yet 
to come. Style—that by-product 
of. beauty—has already affected a 
great many lines, but some few 
manufacturers have so far been 
able to sidestep it. They will not 
do so much longer. Within a few 
years there will hardly be an arti- 
cle in common use that is not in- 
fluenced, and influenced quickly, 
by style changes. And instead of 
the Paris fashions remaining 
something to smile about indul- 
gently, they will soon be looked 
back upon as the forerunner of a 
tendency that has all business in 
its fickle grip. 

The consumer, no less than the 
panic-stricken manufacturer, tries 
to keep up the frantic pace, 
snatching at luxuries and ignoring 
necessities, in the mad pursuit of 
beauty. 

Extremes meet, you see. At the 
peak of sophistication you find the 
ancient primitiveness. The savage 
was more concerned about his 
war-paint and the ring through his 
nose than he was about a decent 
shelter over his head, just as the 
flapper today finds lipstick more 
desirable than doughnuts and 
coffee. 

There seems to be no help for 
it. Business, for a while, at least, 
is going to be ruled by that fickle 
jade, Beauty, with her emotional- 
ism and her wild whims and her 
soft answers. 

The artist is going to strut the 
stage for a bit, while all the old- 
timers hoot and hiss. The apos- 
tles of reason-why will murmur 
their logical theorems in outer 
darkness. The go-getters will 
thump the air in desolate places. 
And Beauty will revenged 
upon Industry for all the smoke 
that has befouled her cities, and 
for all the cooped and_ crippled 
lives that have been sweated away 
in her prisons of production. 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 
ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION 


under the direction of 
CHESTER A. PORTER 


formerly of 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, New York 
WOOD, PUTNAM & WOOD COMPANY, Boston 
THE SACKS COMPANY, New York 


to be known as 


Tue Porter-DickizE Company 


Located at Eighty-Eight Pearl Street 


Completely organized to 
render every form of 
service required from the 
modern advertising agency 


LOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARE YOU 
THE MAN? 


An advertising agency with 
complete recognition in Ten- 
nessee, wants a good mer- 
chandising man. 


He must know markets— 
where they are and how to 
reach them. He must be 
able to outline successful 
sales plans and policies. 


If you are the right man, a 
chance to better yourself is 
now waiting your reply. 
Confidences not betrayed. 


Address “A,” Box 273, 


Printers’ Ink 


























A Journalism 
Student says: 


Naturally I read the 
papers recommended by 
my instructors as mod- 
els of good journalism 
in all of its aspects. 
The Pacific Coast paper 
recommended is the 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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New Accounts for Los Angeles 
Agency 

The Bungalow Craft Company, Los 
Angeles, home plans, the Parker Ma- 
chine Works, Riverside, Calif., manu- 
facturer of box making and packing 
machinery, and the Wilshire Fireproof 
Storage Company, household goods mov- 
ing, shipping and storing, have placed 
their advertising accounts with H. 
Charles Sieck, advertising, Los Angeles. 


Pioneer Suspender Account to 
Baltimore Agency 


The Pioneer Suspender Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of Pioneer sus- 
penders and belts, and Brighton gar- 
ters, has appointed The Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Greer Automotive School 


W. E. Welch has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Greer College 
of Automotive Engineering, of Chicago. 
He was formerly general manager of the 
Chicago Motor Training Corporation. 


C. F. Papst, Vice-President, 
Paper House of Pennsylvania 


Charles F. Papst has been elected 
vice-president and_ secretary of _ the 
Paper House of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. He succeeds the late Raymond 
A. Considine. 


W. H. Bruce with Portland, 
Me., “Evening News” 


W. H. Bruce, formerly general man- 
ager of the Lawrence, Mass., Telegram 
and Sun, has been made advertising 
a of the Portland, Me., Evening 

ews. 


Appoints Atlanta Agency 


The Selig Company, Atlanta, manu- 
—— of Se-Fly-Go insecticide, has 

yy Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., 

anta advertising agency, to direct 
te advertising account. Newspapers 
throughout the South will be used. 


Form Advertising Company 
at Toledo 


The Boxley Advertising Company has 
heen organized at Toledo, Ohio. Haze! 
Boxley, Esther Antin and C. L. Bep- 
ford are the incorporaters of the new 
company. 


Barrett Advertising, Inc., 
Changes Name 


Barrett Advertising, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has changed its name 
to MacGurney Advertising, Inc. 
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House Approves Postal Rate 
Reduction Bill 


he Griest Bill, which would restore 
/21 postal rates, has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. The bill now 
s to be approved by the Senate. This 
easure would establish lower rates on 
ond and third-class matter, includ- 
g newspaper zone mailing charges and 
rcel post matter and bring back the 
1e-cent postcard. A new postal service, 
vo-cent business and reply cards and 
ivelopes would be established. The 
l'ost Office Committee estimated that the 
| would cause a loss in revenue of 
3,585,000 during the fiscal year 1929. 


H. F. Baker and Warren 
Franke with M. P. Gould 


Henry F. Baker has joined the staff 
f the M. P. Gould Company, New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
xecutive. He formerly was with The 
(Corman Company, Inc., New York, and 
eviously was president for four years 
f the Pure Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Warren Franke has also joined the 
staff of the Gould agency as assistant 
oduction manager. For the last twelve 
ears, he has been with the Tri-Arts 
Printing Corporation, New York. 


E. H. Cummings with J. 
Walter Thompson 


Edwin H. Cummings, until recently 
secretary and space buyer of The Cor- 
man Company, New York advertising 
wency, has joined the media department 

the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
lle will handle newspaper space, suc- 
ceeding Miss Edith Righter, who has 

signed. 


Byer & Bowman Agency 
Adds to Staff 


Walter Kennelly and Harold Scott 
ive joined the illustrating department 

the. Byer & Bowman Advertising 
\gency, Columbus, Ohio. They have 
th been engaged in commercial art 
vork at that city. 


Ross Coles Joins Schuster 
Stores 


Ross Coles has been placed in charge 

a new department of institutional 
omotion for the three Schuster de- 
rtment stores at Milwaukee. He re- 
ntly conducted his own advertising 
ency at Milwaukee. 


H. O. Simmons with 


Battle Creek Printer 
Herbert O: Simmons has been made 
sistant sales manager of the Gage 
inting Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
rect mail. e was formerly in the 
es department of the Reed-Tandler 

(mpany, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Sales Manager 


Whose management and plans, 
sales letters, catalogs and direct 
mail advertising have produced a 
large volume of business at low 
selling cost, would like to become 
associated with moderate size 
manufacturing company needing a 
combination of real selling and 
executive ability. 


Experience covers the sale of 
varied lines in person, thru sales- 
men and direct by mail to both 
dealers and consumers. (Personal 
sales include scores of orders of 


$1000 to $30,000 each.) 


Under his direction, one well 
known manufacturer’s sales trebled 
in 3 years; another’s increased 4- 
fold in 6 years; still another’s 
averaged 22% gain per year for 
7 years. 


Eastern location preferred. 


Address “E,” Box 276, Printers’ 
INK. 











Net paid circulation— 


now 
23,016 
Advertising Rates: 
Page, $135; half page, 
$67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, 
minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum or- 


der, $3.75. 
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In this issue of 
IdealistsP_ PRINTERS | Ix 
is an article, “Su- 
We Hope SO per-Advertising— 
It Is a Symptom, Not a Disease,” 
which is based on what the writer 
of the article believes is a dis- 
agreement with the fundamental 
aspects of the series of articles on 
super-advertising which was com- 
pleted recently in these pages. 
What the writer of this article 
overlooks is the fact that basically 
he is in agreement with the thesis 
of the super-advertising series. 
His disagreement is with methods 
of treatment rather than causes of 
the disease. - 
We agree that super-advertising 
is merely one phase of a disease 
which is afflicting industry. We 
agree that conditions in the United 
States are so far from being 


Are We 
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Utopian that a cure for the dis- 
ease is a long way off. We are 
not idealists who hope to cure the 
disease with a series of articles, 
knowing, as we do, that the” so- 
called power of the press is usu- 
ally over-estimated—most often by 
those who should know best how 
little the press sometimes accom- 
plishes. 

We believe, however, that the 
disease can be alleviated and con- 
trolled. The patient who is tak- 
ing insulin is as a rule controlling 
his disease, not curing it, but by a 
continued use of his remedy he is 
able to enjoy a comfortable and, 
on the surface, at least, healthy 
existence. 

With this in mind we believe 
that one of the best methods of 
controlling the disease described 
by Mr. Chamberlain is to attack 
its various phases. If we can do 
away with’ super-advertising we 
can at least be sure that some of 
the nastier ravages of the disease 
will be stopped. 

As we see it, there is little hope 
at the present time of attacking 
this disease from the inside. It is 
too deeply rooted in our present 
economic structure. Better, we 
feel, to nibble at the outside, win- 
ning a victory here, consolidating 
a position there, until we are in a 
position to control the condition. 
Once a condition of control has 
been made possible it will be far 
easier to get at the very roots of 
the disease. Certainly so long as 
super-advertising is allowed to go 
on unchecked there is little hope 
of accomplishing anything basic- 
ally destructive to the disease. 

Finally, we agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain that men have al- 
ways lied to each other. Inci- 
dentally men have always waged 
wars against each other and beat 
their wives. We see no reason to 
believe, however, that any of these 
things are desirable because they 
have always existed. 

Mr. Chamberlain accuses us of 
being idealistic. If detesting trick- 
ery and chicanery in any phase of 
business is idealistic we plead 
guilty to the charge. And we hope 
that we can continue to be ideal- 
istic enough to fight to the last 
ditch against any influences which 
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will tend to destroy the honest fab- 
rics which are woven into the 
warp and woof of American in- 
dustry. 


The Anti- We have had 


several occasions 
Trust Laws lately to com- 


Again ment on the grow- 
ing movement to nullify the 
anti-trust laws. Even President 
Coolidge has been quoted as 
favoring granting exemption from 
anti-trust legislation to the coal 
industry. 

Still more testimony from high 
sources was received last week. 
It was brought out in the course 
of the hearings before the Senate 
committee investigating conditions 
in certain coal fields. Among the 
witnesses appearing before this 
committee was Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. As usual, Mr. Schwab 
had a new thought to offer on a 
much-discussed subject. His con- 
tribution was a suggestion that 
labor suffers just as much as in- 
dustry as a result of the restric- 
tive anti-trust laws. 

This is how Mr. Schwab ex- 
pressed his idea to the Senate 
committee : 

“Tt is contrary to the law of the 
land, you tell us, for you fellows 
to get together to tell where and 
how you are going to conduct 
your business. I say to you that 
you can make a great deal more 
money for the workingmen of this 
country if you will pass sane 
laws permitting business men to 
conduct their business in the most 
economical manner that is pos- 
sible.” 

Very much to the surprise of 
those who have followed political 
Washington in this matter, Sena- 
tor Wheeler answered Mr. Schwab 
by saying: “You will be surprised 
to have me say to you that I be- 
lieve in your theory, but I believe 
in doing it, the public has to be 
protected.” 

Finally, we should like to quote 
Alvin E. Dodd, until recently 
manager of the department of 
domestic distribution of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. He recently informed the 
Hollow Tile Building Association, 
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in the course of an address, that: 
“Industry has learned, and I think 
the public is learning, that the 
only means of defense against 
economic piracy and wasteful and 
destructive competition in selling, 
is collective effort—the legitimate 
exchange and compilation of in- 
formation which will enable the 
constituent members to know where 
they are heading. . 

There is no doubt that the sins 
of business were in no small de- 
gree responsible for the anti-trust 
laws. Nor is there any doubt that 
without restrictions of any kind 
there would eventually be another 
clamor from the public for regu- 
lation of big business. But per- 
haps. there is a middle ground 
which Congress may map out. 
Apparently, Senator Wheeler has 
some such bit of surveying in 
mind. 


The crude rub- 


Success ' 
Makes an "industry prob- 
ably has more 


Advertiser cause than any 


other raw material industry to feel 
satisfied with its sales progress of 
recent years. Thanks to the auto- 
mobile, the demands for rubber 
have grown to gigantic propor- 
tions. 

Almost every American business 
man is aware of the fact that 
Great Britain succeeded in getting 
a stranglehold on the raw rubber 
supply of the world. Most Ameri- 
cans awoke to a realization of 
what had happened in that indus- 
try with a feeling of having been 
outwitted and outgeneraled. Along 
with such feelings there was a 
sense of envy for the boldness of 
the British in daring to believe 
that they could control the world’s 
crude rubber. 

Lately the British have been 
analyzing their success in raw 
rubber. If we are to judge from 
remarks made at a recent meeting 
of the sales section of the British 
Rubber Institute by Sir Stanley 
Bois, British success in rubber has 
not been so perfect as Americans 
believe. Sir Stanley pictured to 
the British Institute a danger that 
confronts the industry. That dan- 
ger is the very market that made 
rubber a great industry—the auto- 
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mobile tire market. The rubber 
tire market, he stated, consumes 80 
per cent of the world’s crude rub- 
ber. In his opinion that figure 
means too much dependence upon 
a single sales outlet. 

It was his plea that this situa- 
tion be changed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Toward this end he advo- 
cated three steps: (1) That crude 
rubber be graded and standard- 
ized so that it may be sold accord- 
ing to compliance with abrasion 
tests, and according to its degree 
of plasticity and durability; (2) 
that research work be engaged in 
for the purpose of finding new 
uses for rubber and (3) that the 
industry buy advertising to build 
up markets for the new uses that 
may be uncovered by research. 

This address before the British 
rubber industry impresses us with 
the thought that no industry or 
business is ever too successful to 
forego the use of advertising. It 
may become successful without the 
use of advertising, but its very 
success may create a need for 
advertising. 


Ww These ought to 
oad bullish times 


Learn from : 
for the writers 
the Market of articles on 


“What We Can Learn from the 
Stock Market.” The eyes of busi- 
ness have suddenly been directed 
toward one of the most feverish 
markets in the history of Ameri- 
can finance. There is much talk 
of fortunes being made and lost 
and the broker remembers 3,000,- 
000 share days with a feeling 
closely akin to ennui. 

There are, of course, many 
things that the advertiser can learn 
from the present market. Chief 
of these is that the market isn’t 
always a reflection of business 
conditions. 

Sellers of advertising space are 
familiar with the old excuse for 
reduced advertising appropriations : 
M. don’t like the looks of the mar- 
et.” 

As a matter of fact the looks of 
the market should affect appro- 
priations only as they reflect the 
true conditions of business. The 
present market, it is agreed by 
close students of financial matters, 
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is highly speculative and many is- 
sues reflect not the conditions of 
business but the general trend of 
speculation. 

In the final analysis business is 
done not in Wall Street but in the 
thousands of retail stores in every 
nook and corner of the United 
States. It is in these retail stores 
that the advertiser will find the 
real answer to the question whether 
the appropriation should be in- 
creased or decreased. 

The advertiser must remember 
that a bullish market won't help 
a poorly conceived sales plan nor 
will a sudden rise in General Mo- 
tors correct a weak advertising 
idea in his own business. Con- 
versely a drop in Radio doesn’t 
mean that a brilliant merchandis- 
ing idea put into effect by a food 
manufacturer is going to flop. 

Some hundreds of advertisers 
will probably lose money this year. 
They will be able to find their ex- 
cuses in the market or in the stars. 
Other hundreds will do _ better 
business this year and can, if they 
will, give credit to the stars or the 
market. Basically, however, good 
business for any manufacturer is 
due solely to good business brains 
unless, as happens occasionally, 
luck comes to the brainless. Fortu- 
nately for the welfare of Ameri- 
can business the brainless seldom 
get the breaks. 

Therefore the best lesson to be 
learned from the stock market is 
that the market is an effect rather 
than a cause, that business is based 
on what the consumer buys and 
how the consumer is sold. 


B. E. Smith with 
Aero Products 


Bert E. Smith, formerly advertising 
manager of the Aerovox Wireless Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., has joined 
Aero Products, ante. Chica radio 
equipment. He had been or. our years 
sales manager of The Allen D. Cardwell! 
Manufacturing Corporation, Brooklyn. 


Southern Furniture Studios 
Changes Name 


Hugh A. Murrill, Jr.. and A. M 
Mallonee, owners of the Southetn Fur- 
niture Studios, Charlotte, N. C., adver 
tising, have changed the name of that 
company to Murrill, Mallonee & Com- 
pany. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CiienTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


**‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 


























Advertising Club News 


Advertising Indispensable to 
Public Utilities 


The responsibilities which public util- 
ity companies bear to the public, their 
stockholders and employees make adver- 
tising indispensable to continued success- 
ful operation, said J. S. McCulloh, pres- 
ident of the New York Telephone 
Company, before a recent meeting of the 
Advertising Club of New York. The 
use of advertising to explain changes in 
policies, operations or temporary condi- 
tions, he pointed out, has no comparable 
medium. 

A public utility company often has 
periods when it needs the co-operation 
of the public in order to accomplish its 
program, he explained. In illustration of 
this point, Mr. McCulloh said that the 
New York Telephone Company, after 
the war, experienced a period in which 
it had to recover from run-down ser- 
vice and changing conditions. As the 
first step in the improved service cam- 
paign, the company advertised to the 
public that its service was not what it 
should be and requested the people not 
to complain until the company had had 
a chance to build up its run-down sys- 
tem. The result, he stated, was that 
the telephone company was able to ac- 
complish the work much more effic‘ently, 
because of the public co-operation. 

. = = 


Poor Richard Club Appoints 
On-to-Detroit Committee 


Ross Anderson has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Detroit commit- 
tee of the Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia. Other members appointed to the 
committee are: Theodore E. Ash, Nor- 
bert Considine, William J. Eldridge. 
ohn A. Lutz, Thomas J. Mulvey and 
. J. Munchweiler. 

An On-to-Detroit Day will be held at 
the club on May 3. 

. 


Arthur Lee to Direct 
Los Angeles Club 


Arthur Lee, first vice-president of the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles, will 
become managing director of the club 
and of the Los Angeles Better Business 
Bureau, effective July 1. He will suc- 
ceed Donald K. Thomas, who retires 
from that sition to become the ex- 
ecutive head of the All-Year Club of 
Southern California. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Women’s Club 
Appointments 


Miss Blanche Clair has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Detroit commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
tising Women. Nan M. Collins, B. 
Ewing K ff, Edith Elsworth, Cathryn 
Follman, thel M. Jefferson, Mabel 
Lux, Frances Suarez and Eleanor Twiss 
are members of this committee, 


Advertising Men Can Help 
Solve Social Problems 


If the methods, which have made 
major advertising successes, could be 
applied to many of the social problems 
oF the day, it would go a long way 
toward helping solve these problems, 
said Stanley Resor, president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, before a 
recent joint meeting of the Association 
of Yale Men in Advertising and the 
Association of New York University 
Men in Advertising. ‘“‘For advertising 
men to contribute to the solution of 
these problems,” he inted out, “to 
lead in influencing of public opinion 
which would make their solution pos 
sible, . offers an opportunity which is 
yawning wide open 

As an illustration, Mr. Resor men- 
tioned the traffic problem which con- 
fronts most of our large cities and 
pointed out that if industry had had 
no more vision than we, as citizens, 
at present display toward such a situ- 
ation as this, there would have been 
no such thing as mass production. It 
is men, however, trained in advertising 
methods, who can best study and an- 
alyze such a problem, and then work 
out a solution, after which they will 
know how to educate the public to the 
advantages which lie in that solution. 

- 2.8 


Canadian Advertising Exhibit 
for Detroit Convention 


An “All 
hibit will 
Advertising Clubs of Canada at the con- 
vention at Detroit of the International 
Advertising Association. C. W. Stokes, 


Canadian” advertising ex- 
be held by the Associated 


president of the Montreal Advertising 
Club, is head of the committee in charge 
of the exhibit. 

* * 


Newspaper Publishers to Hear 
New York Glee Club 


The glee club of the Advertising Club 
of New York will sing at the annual 
dinner of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on April 26. 

* * * 


Advertising Golf Association 
Officers Meet 


_ Ralph Trier, president of the Adver- 
tising Golf Association of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, and committee 
chairmen of the Association recently 
met to discuss plans for the coming 
season. 
* * * 


San Jose Club Starts 


Publication 
The San Jose, Calif., Advertising Club 
has _ start a_club publication called 
“Ad-Vents.” Marion Jackson Daniels 
has been made editor, 
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Newspaper Executives Appoint 
Exhibit Committee 


The International Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives is 
perfecting plans for a special exhibit at 
the. convention of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, to be. held at De- 
troit, from July 8 to 12. Harvey R. 
Young, advertising director of the 
Columbus Dispatch-and president of the 
newspaper executives association has an- 
nounced that the following committee 
is now at work on the plan: 

Earl H. Maloney, advertising man- 
ager, Peoria Journal-Transcript, chair- 
man; George M. Burbach, advertising 
manager, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; El- 
mer Robinson, promotion manager, San 
Francisco Chronicle; Jay Donovan, pro- 
motion manager, Gannett Newspapers; 
Ww. Moore, national advertising 
Detroit News, and 
F. Tims, business manager, 
Times-Picayune; Henry 
M. McClaskey, local advertising man- 
ager, Louisville Courier-Journal-Times ; 
L. E. West, promotion manager, Detroit 
Free Press; John Daily, manager, 
merchandising department, Milwaukee 
Journal, and Oakes Miller, promotion 
manager, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

In addition to a general exhibit to be 
arranged by this committee, all mem- 


manager, 
John 
New Orleans 


bers of the association will co-operate in 


carrying out this idea. 
* * * 


Philadelphia Club Plans Local 
Progress Talks 


As the result of a symposium, last 
September, on “What shall be done for 
the progress and welfare of Philad-l- 
phia?” the Poor Richard Club, of that 
city, is plamning a series of twelve 
weekly talks. The talks will be given by 
prominent men on what the city could 
have, what it ought to have and how to 
get it, in order to determine the best 
methods of raising money from city 
councils and local business interests. 

Among those who will speak are: 
George W. Norris, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; 
Edward W. Bok, Curtis Publishing 
Company; Kern Dodge, George Whar- 
ton | epper, United States Senator, and 
Philip Gadsden, president of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

Herbert J. Tily is chairman of the 
“Progress - of - Philadelphia” committee 
which has charge of the movement. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Rowe Stewart, Robert H. Durbin. John 
A. Lutz, A. Wiedemann, Charles 


Paist, Jr., Edward S. Paret and Mr. - 


Gadsden. 
* * * 


D. E. Mowry to Leave 
Madison Association 


Don E. Mowry will withdraw about 
May 1, as general secretary of the 
Madison, Wis., Association of Com- 
nerce, a position he has filled for t 
years, 
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E. J. Barber Heads Summer 
Advertising Golfers 


Edward J. Barber, of the Barber 
Steamship Lines, New York, has been 
elected president of the Summer Ad- 
vertising Golf Association for 1928. 
Other officers elected were Eugene Kel- 
ley, New York; R. W. Richardson, 
Chicago, and David W. Tibbott, Boston, 
vice-presidents, and James Sinclair, 
New York, secretary-treasurer. 

The chairmen of the various com- 
mittees are Ray S. Rose, tournament; 
J. H. Ford, membership; Chalmers L. 
Pancoast, publicity; Henry A. Murphy, 
entertainment; Lawrence Weaver, trophy 
and W. E. Conklyn, transportation. 

The annual summer tournament will 
be held at Cooperstown, N. Y., from 
June 23 to 30. 

* * * 


Cleveland Club Starts Sales 
School 


The Cleveland Advertising Club has 
started a sales school under the direc- 
tion of Charles W. Mears. The school, 
which is open to the public, will have 
five weekly meetings. Among the sub- 
jects to be taken up will be sales ob- 
jections, influence of the salesman, sales 
strategy, and closing the sale. 


Baltimore “American” and 
“News” Consolidated 


The Baltimore American and_ the 
Baltimore News, Hearst newspapers, 
have been consolidated. Beginning with 
Monday of this week, the American 
which was changed to a tabloid early 
this year, was merged with the News. 
Publication of the Sunday American, 
however, will be continued. 

John Elmer, publisher of the 
American, coincident with this change, 
joins the staff of the News as director 
of advertising. 


Acquires “Forest and Stream” 


Forest and Stream, New York, has 
been purchased by The Publishers’ Fis- 
cal Corporation, of that city. William 
J. Delaney, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Town Topics, has been made 
adveftising manager of Forest and 
Stream. 


New Account for Youngstown 
Agency 


Merchandising Engineers, Inc., New 
York, has appointed The Bolton Adver- 
tising Company, Youngstown, Ohio to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


S. E. Sandow Joins Moreland- 
Stuckenberg Agency 


Stanley E. Sandow, formerly with the 
Brimann-Sandow Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has joined the Moreland-Stuckenberg 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency, 
as an account executive. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster doesn’t often 

preach. Yet there is a great 
temptation once in a while to call 
attention to an unusual incident. 
Such is the case of Homer Loring. 
The men in the office who keep 
one eye glued on the clock won't 
get the story of Homer Loring 
at all. It was four years ago, 
when the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road was in a bad fix, that Loring 
took the job of chairman of the 
board, put new life into the road 
and turned it from a problem into 
a money maker. When he had the 
job going well, Loring resigned 
The directors voted him $100,000 
fa his labor. Loring thanked 
them.and then used the money to 
éstablish a fund for the road’s em- 
ployees. This is what he said to 
explain his unusual action: 

“The job seemed worth while to 
undertake, and the satisfaction and 
enjoyment in having helped to ac- 
complish it have been adequate 
compensation for what I had con- 
tributed.” 

How foolish that statement will 
sound to many a clock watcher, 
many a chronic kicker about his 
job. Yet it would have struck a 
responsive chord among certain 
men of an earlier age. In far off 
days when the thought of getting 
done and getting home was not 
the predominant .one, there were 
men who made things with their 
hands and their hearts which were 
so good that they are now care- 
fully preserved in museums. 
The jewelers of an earlier, quieter 
day fashioned their caskets, the 
cabinet makers their high-boys and 
the iron workers their rood screens 
with the sole thought in mind of 
producing something beautiful as 
well as useful. Profit was a sec- 
ondary consideration to the satis- 
faction of having done a hard job 
well. In those days there were 
medieval monks who, with backs 
bent over a book, worked for 
months over the proper illumina- 
tion of one capital letter, there 
were Chinese workmen who lab- 


ored with love and care over a 
lump of jade to such good pur- 
pose that collectors 300 years later 
prize it highly as a true work of 
art. 

It is good to note that there 
are men in this day of hurry and 
the machine age who are more in- 
terested in the job itself and the 
satisfaction attained in doing it 
well than they are in the profit 
which there may be at the end of 
it. There are men who still look 
upon joy in their work as of first 
importance and the profit that may 
accrue as an interesting but some- 
what unimportant by-product. 
There are a few such men in every 
organization worthy of the name, 
and they are the ones who merely 
as a by-product of the enjoyment 
they find in their work, are grad- 
ually forging ahead of their fel- 
lows who think only of getting the 
job done and then getting home. 

*> * * 


A member of the Class has sent 
in to the Schoolmaster, a “poor but 
awfully human piece of advertis- 
ing,” as he terms it. It is a letter 
which had been received after an 
order for brooms had been placed. 
The Schoolmaster agrees with the 
member of his Class, that it speaks 
for itself, and so will give it just 
as it was received. 


Gentleman, 
Dear Sir: 

I thank you for the trail Order but 
what I will now ask If you find good 
raport about the Brooms Will you please 
send yor order in by Mail and on your 
own tterhead or order Blank that is 
if you take % Doz. or in Doz. lot then 
the are sent Not C. O. D. I have now 
for the last 4% Years sold Brooms to 
over 13,000 Recive now orders by Mai! 
for more than I get going out for Trai! 
Orders of 2 Brooms, Yes I even have 


+ 2 Customers in the same Bldg. as yours 


what send there orders in by Mail I am 
a small Concern but a busy fellow and 
can not follow my Customers upp as 
the all do not come by Mail, And tel! 
the through or the way it is I have not 
the Capital to go a the way |! 
would like to do, In % Doz. and Doz 
lot 1/3 Less than on my Card. 

O yes you are in Printing Busenes: 
I belive I have a Cupple of Houndred 
Printing Firms using my Brooms 
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HEN purchasing a new car the 
average Owner is content to 
accept the manufacturer’s judgment 
in such matters of equipment as 
brake lining; and a great number of 
manufacturers today specify Multi- 
bestos as standard factory equip- 
ment. When replacement is necessary 
a very definite percentage of owners 
specify Multibestos by name. In fact, 
for every foot of Multibestos used as 
factory equipment about two are 
bought for replacement. This double 
endorsement—from expert and lay- 
man—is gratifying to us who con- 
duct the Multibestos advertising. 
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H. B. LE QUATTE, President 


SO UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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. +» EMPHASIZING 
practical result- getting 
methods that qualify 
students for quick ad- 
vancement into advertis- 
ing positions that PAY. 
Vivid—Dramatic—DIRECT 
The Eastman classroom 
system, by mail, under a 
strong faculty of keen 
business men. 

Entirely different from the 
ordinary “book-vourse” 


method. 
BOX 15 








SALESMEN 
T—By -Mail 


Advertising 
Service 


For Business and 
Professional Men. 
Something different and original. 
If you are used to earning $500 or 
more monthly on commission 
basis, we have the ammunition. 
SERVICE-SYSTEM 
442-444 Elizabeth Avenue 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DI 


Do You Want To 
Sell the Golf Club 
Executive? 


The 5,000 Golf Clubs are in_ the 
market to purchase supplies. GOLF- 
DOM has 100% coverage and reaches 
every buying executive. 

236 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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around or near Park Row nearly every 
Printing Concerns use my Brooms, 

Aniway I thank you for the trail 
Order I been in to your place several 
times but had no luck before for a 
Trail Order, but this time I landed on 
order, 

Yours Very Respectfully. 


There seems to be nothing in 
selling which takes the place of 
sincerity, no matter what form of 
expression it assumes. In this 
day of perfection when sincerity 
is often smothered in euphony, 
such examples stand out as sign- 
posts to warn us that we are 
straying. It makes us think, after 
all, that our polishing and smooth- 
ing out may be taking the heart 
out of what we wish to say. 

* * * 


Last week the Class was told of 
a demonstration which effectively 
illustrated the large amount of ad- 
vertising being done by the 
Vacuum Oil Company. It will be 
remembered that two folders of 
advertising in two publications 
were stretched out until they en- 
circled a room. 

Along comes the Vick Chemical 
Company with a report of its in- 
dulgence in advertising statistics. 
In one year 1,388 newspapers car- 
ried Vick’s VapoRub copy. 
Stretched end to end it is figured 
that all these insertions would 
make a strip that would twice en- 
circle the globe and, at that, leave 
some 4,000 miles to spare from 
this one medium alone. 

Use of the end-to-end mileage 
idea is not new and there is a dan- 
ger of triteness in its application. 
Nevertheless the information com- 
piled and described for presenta- 
tion.to Vick dealers probably will 
impress a number of them with an 
understanding of advertising that 
might otherwise escape them. 

- 


One helpful point in selling 
merchandise is having one’s prod- 
uct known to be used by the best 
people in town. But there are 
some businesses which have grown 
to national importance and are 
patronized by the best people in 
town, which have few means of 
letting others know who _ uses 
them. 

This is particularly true in the 
automobile insurance field, where 
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if 


coming revolution in business 


f 


j/ 


has won instant acclaim 


Within two weeks of publication 
the heads of thirty-one great cor- 
porations, fired by its insight (and 
realizing instantly this book’s 
tremendous aid to straight think- 
ing), have ordered over 1000 cop- 
ies for members of their executive 
staffs, 

+ 


¢ ¢ 


Unemployment is front-page news. 
Instalment buying is pyramiding. 
The buying power of millions of 
families is mortgaged. Mass pro- 
duction is struggling in the tighten- 
ing coils of high-cost distribution. 
New “circular” mergers absorb in- 
dependent business. Europe’s bor- 
rowings are now so huge that, 
merely to meet current interest 
charges, it must soon dump im- 
mense quantities of cheap goods on 
our markets or bar American prod- 
ucts. 

lo help us now comes an amaz- 
ing book, momentous and prophetic 


VIKING 


..» “AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
—Its Causes and Consequences,” 
written by Paul M. Mazur—keen, 
far-sighted banker, member of the 
firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur, as a partner in this great 
banking house, s had an exceptional 
opportunity to study these tremendous 
conflicts, entirely uninfluenced by dis- 
tracting details. is cool, unsparingly 
frank analysis of their causes and con- 
sequences (and solutions) is invaluable 
at this time. 

If you see the absolute necessity of 
sizing up what is coming—and how to 
face it—get this book at once. Phone 
your bookseller or The Viking Press. 
Clip the coupon as a reminder. 


rr your bookseller or 
The Viking Press, 30 Irving Place, 
New York City 
Send me “AMBRICAN PROSPERITY— 
its Causes and Consequences.”’ 
| 0 I enclose my check for $2.50, 
(C)Please send C. O. D. 
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$5000 to $50,000 on 
bills. Send the io now, 
starts to rain. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc., Desk A- 
525 Crescent Ave. - San Mateo, Cal. 




















An agency, advertiser, or pub- 
lication can profitably use a 
young 


Chemical Engineer 


in a position where his technical back- 


materials processes. | 
offering Possibilities of development ‘s 
of primary consideration. Address “‘H,’ 
Box 278, Printers’ Ink. 














WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Paint Process, Cut-Outs, Transpar- 
encies and Mechanical. 
lete 


We produce, pack and ship com: 
displays for National Adv sers. 


Write for Samples 


The American Display Co., Dayton, 0 
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the use of insurance has become 


so necessary as almost to be part 
of the car. The companies, how- 
ever, cannot capitalize on those 
whom they serve, and therefore 
have to let a very profitable selling 
factor slip by. 

An agency in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, has found a way, however, of 
getting around this obstacle hy 
taking advantage of a popular fad. 
It is offering an emblem to all 
policy holders with the name 
“Lansing” prominently displayed 
between two Indian heads, while 
underneath is a tab which gives 
the agency’s name and address. 
The emblem can be placed on the 
license bracket or on the radiator, 
and makes an attractive display. 

The emblem is prominently fea- 
tured in the company’s advertising 
and is instantly recognizable on a 
car, with the result that anyone 
passing has only to tie.up the two 
and know what firm is insuring it. 

The Schoolmaster believes it ac- 
complishes two purposes. It not 
only gives a silent business a 
chance to speak, but it also offers 
an added source of protection in 
accidents if the owner of the car 
is temporarily incapacitated and 
cannot inform the authorities 
with whom to get in touch. If 
other businesses could get similar 
tie-ups, they would find that it 
would help greatly to spread their 
names and also to force the un- 
scrupulous, who are trading on the 
present silence, to choose some other 
means of livelihood. . 

¢ * * 

The Schoolmaster often regrets 
that he is not three or four people 
so that he could attend all the al- 





Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. 


Brockton shoes 


18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. Forty-Eighth Year. 














Printing 24,000 Daily 


Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 


or more 7% cents a line. 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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An unusual 


opportunity for a 


SALES MANAGER 
who also knows 


ADVERTISING 


It’s with one of the well-known houses in the country. 
There is an immediate chance for a man to come in and 
become a real factor in the business. He must know 
how to sell and how to direct a selling organization. 
And he should have considerable advertising experi- 
ence. 

The job is worth at least $11,000 to start with. 

Write in complete detail about yourself. All in- 
formation will be held confidential. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN. 
247 Park Avenue : New York City 
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PRINTING SALESMAN 


Somewhere in this town there is 
a man who for some reason is 
not happy with his present con- 
nection and is seeking a change. 
To that man awaits the oppor- 
tunity to connect with one of the 
finest and best equipped plants 
in the city, 

Every opportunity will be his to 
build and increase his sales. The 
man who has produced and can 
produce will find himself pleas- 
antly at home here, while none 
other will be considered. 

Salary commensurate with ability. 
Strictly Confidential Write Only 


MERIT, care of 
J. H. NEWMARK, Inc. 
250 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 

















Sales-Advertising 
Executive 


wants new connection 


Eight years’ merchandising experience 
has given him practical ability to analyze 
markets, plan sales campaigns and direct 
advertising. 

Age 32, married, American, A.F.A.M., 
college trained (Dartmouth, 1919). 

For further particulars address 

“D,”’ Box 277, Printers’ Ink 





Salesman Wanted 


We have perfected an entirely different busi- 
ness-development plan, that will be sold at 
first to a selected list of wholesale bakers. 
It is sound, unusual, economical. A _ sales- 
man with advertising experience, of high 
character and good appearance will find this 
not only an opportunity for large 

now, but also for building a _ substantial 
future. Write fully in strict confidence, giv- 
ing age, education, experience, present earn- 
ings. Address J. H. , ¢/0 Maurice H. 
Needham Company, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 








PUBLISHERS 
Are You Open For 
CIRCULATION 
Thoroughly experienced. Circulation 
builder with office in New York City 
desires to represent a few high class 
Trade, Farm and Labor publications. 
A. J. Dolan—Suite 402 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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luring functions to which he is 
invited at this time of the year. 
Not long ago he was invited to 
two particularly interesting ones 
on the same night, and after much 
deliberation attended one “of them. 
It was an interesting party but un- 
fortunately a rather wet one. In 
talking to two of his friends later, 
both of them as a matter of fact 
rather hard-boiled persons, the 
Schoolmaster was informed that 
the one he had missed was even 
wetter. So wet, in fact, that the 
hard-boiled ones had left early, 
somewhat annoyed at the amount 
of liquor which was consumed. 

Now the Schoolmaster is no 
wild-eyed reformer. He also rea- 
lizes that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act have 
not yet had time to percolate 
thoroughly into the consciousness 
of the entire population. He knows 
prominent people who have re- 
mained at least slightly moist in 
this dry land of ours. And yet 
the Schoolmaster feels that a 
friendly word of advice to people 
in charge of advertising functions 
may not be amiss. It is this: 
“Don’t make parties, dinners, con- 
ventions and meetings so wet that 
anyone will have cause to be of- 
fended. It doesn’t pay in the long 
run.” 


K. H. Bremer with Blaine- 
Thompson Agency 
Karl H. Bremer has joined the Blaine- 
Thompson Company, Inc., Cincinnati 
advertising agency, as an account exec- 
utive. He was formerly with the Walter 
F. Haehnle Company, of that city. 


New Advertising Business at 
Salt Lake City 


Harold F. Pickering, formerly with 
the Salt Lake City, Utah, office of the 
S. Gillham Company, Inc., has 
started his own advertising business at 
that city. 


The Milwaukee Printing Company, 
Milwaukee, has m merged with the 
Zeuch Lithographing Company, Chicago. 





“GIBBONS. 





knows 


_CANADA 
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Advertising Executive of Proven Ability 
Desires to Make New Connection 


For five years I have occupied—and still occupy—the position 
of advertising manager for a chain of well-known, AAA 
furniture stores. Will gladly explain to interested parties 
my reasons for desiring to make a change. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced and adept in direct-mail, newspaper and magazine 
display, outdoor bulletin, novelty and radio advertising. Now 
using, regularly, a live mailing list of 65,000 names which 
I have compiled for present employers. Have created, edited 
and managed productive house publications and am skilled 
in publicity work. Buy all printed and lithographed matter 
used by chain of stores I am now with. Have had agency 
and free-lance experience. Versatile and adaptable. Have 
successfully handled advertising campaigns embracing a wide 
diversity of products and projects. Prepared to furnish con- 
clusive proof of my ability and of creditable past accomplish- 
ments. Excellent references regarding my integrity, sobriety, 
diligence, executive capacity and loyalty. Desire to establish 
new connection about September first but can assume new 
position earlier if necessary. Address “G,” Box 130, Printers’ Ink 




















XECUTIVES who have 

formed the habit of 
getting all the information 
possible before tackling new 
sales and advertising prob- 
lems keep files of Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. 








To make these files more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
is $1.25, postpaid, and the Monthly 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders are an 
attractive addition to any desk or 
library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AFTER 5:30 P.M.—my spare time avail- 
able; copy, layout, plans, house-organs, 
sales letters. Ten years’ experience; news- 
paper, magazine, trade journal, direct- 
mail advertising. Box 348, 4 








FOR SALE 
One Used Edison Dick Mimeograph No. 78 
with stand and motor drive; about three 
ears old. Good o ting ition. 
nion Metal Mfg. , Canton, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, purchas- 
ing agents, publishers’ representatives 
and advertising slicitors or salesmen in 
the vicinity of New York who desire to 
increase their earnings or work towards 
a more lucrative position with an ad- 
vertising service company, will find our 
proposition of interest. No effort or 
time requi or conflict with present 
work. ive full details of present work. 
Suite 346, 1 Madison Ave. 


“WRITING FOR REAL MONEY—an 
author’s adventures in advertising,” Ed- 
ward Mott Woolley’s latest book. low 
he earned thousand-dollar fees pioneering 
original forms of copy for many big con- 
cerns. Gives names and awe Personal 
a a Small fees to big ones. - 
prs undiscovered advertising material. 
utting story lure in ads booklets. 
Fixing prices. Writing for house-organs. 
A new profession of written English is 
best opportunity for you men and 
women. $1.50 postpaid. so by same 
“Free Lancing For Forty —. 
.” his intimate autobiograph 
i * srnpeaed Associates, Passes 











HELP WANTED 
Typographic Designer 


Visualizer, Layout Man, for High 
rade Service House. Box 326, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Philadelphia—Printing Salesman—FEx- 
perienced man will find unusual oppor- 
tunity to associate himself with one of 
the more-prominent printers of the city, 
doing the better grade of work, as well 
as large editions Members our or- 
ganization are advised of this advertise- 
ment. Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 


Reputable, a progressive South- 

has splendid opportunity for 

experienced solicitor ee ability —_ 
fies his acceptance of commission 

sition until he has proved himself wortay 











pected in first th 
Address Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 





SALESMEN—PHOTO-ENGRAVING | 
Men controlling substantial business, black 
and white and color process work; salary 
and commission. Knapp Engraving Co., 
Inc., 141 E. 25th St New York City. 


WANTED — experienced solicitors who 
can furnish satisfactory reference as to 
honesty and ability, or such men if 
hustlers we have a very attractive per- 
manent proposition. 

Huebinger Publishing Co., Peoria, I!!. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Well-known publishers’ tative has 
position open in New York Offfice for 
first-class young solicitor, who has dem- 
onstrated ability to produce results. 

If you can qualify and are interested 
Please give, in first letter, full details 
of experience, age, present connection, 
class of papers worked on, erences, 
salary expected and other qualifications. 
This is not a position for a beginner. 
Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 


WORKING SALES MANAGER 
WANTED, AT ONCE 


by Direct Mail Printer 

to locate in large middle western city. 
Must have proven record of ability to 
sell direct mail ‘o “lame 
ducks” wanted. Will have two es un- 
der him; but must also sell. House has 
lead-getting literature and house organ. 
Need not be creative man; splendid back- 
ing of copy, art and merchandising men. 
Salary and bonus of sales over quota. 
Apply Box 339, Printers’ Ink, for a 
New York City interview. 


THE WILLIAM J. GROVER COMPANY, 


Lima, 0. 

small, but successful growing agency, 
needs a versatile agency man, or one 
experienced in furniture, engine, or power 
shovel advertising. Must be capable and 
willing to handle all details of planning, 
produci and supervising small folder 
or complete paig P ig per- 
sonality essential. 

We are not looking for the man out of 
a job, but a young man or woman who 
has been able to produce results for pres- 
ent employer whose ability has been 
appreciated by increase in 

Send photograph and samples ‘work— 
which will be returned promptly— and 
tell us why you wish to change position. 
Present salary must be secondary con- 
sideration to opportunity to advance with 
organization. 

trictest confidence accorded all app!i- 
cations. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


We Have Splendid Space 


to share with some one of allied in- 
terests. Herbert Leech—Art Service 
—709 Sixth Avenue. Pennsylvania 760). 
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MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Use money bringing = 
ing verse to advertise your 

product. I am an expert at weblog 
it. Terms reasonable. Send stamp for 
particulars and samples of my work. 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Productive Advertising Writer—seeks 
connection with manufacturer, insurance 
or mail-order house. Will prepare test 
copy and discuss permanent proposition 
later. Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—28, ten years’ 
experience, planning, production, copy, 
layouts, direct-by- mail, newspaper ad- 
vertising; has ideas, commonsense. Box 
341, Printers’ Ink. 


BOOKKEEPER — Part Time. Ex- 
perienced, notary, pemplecty enalerel, 
will handle the books for another N 
York concern on a part time Pome oo 
References. Write Box 325, P. I 


My job ends with show’ry April. On 
May Ist I want to go to work for an Ad- 
vertising Agency, able to train and then 
big enough to hold this young and already 
successful copywriter. Box 327, P. I. 
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ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Fifteen years’ varied experience; pro- 
epee a gg a campaigns from copy 
; wants bi opportunities. 
Ww 1 acon Ewe os § x 345, P. I. 


VERTISING MAN 
Industrial, Wholesale, Mail Order and 
Retail copywriter and sales creator. 
Broad experience. ay to take full 
charge. Now wf ‘or engagement, in 
Chicago ‘only. S SS, 06 Lowell 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CREATIVE ARTIST 
Six years’ excellent experience, creating 
—— ideas,.directing and buying art, 
visualizing roughs and — com- 
prehensive layouts. a connection 
with progressive, wobest ished agency 
as Art DirectororiAssistant. Box 343, P.I. 














LETT-ERER 


Young.man, good letterer and de- 
signer seeks part’ time position. 
Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 














Thoroughly experienced ublisher and 
advertising man wants work,as publisher, 
or advertising manager, national 





Advertising-Sales Promotion—13 years 
of advertising and selling qualify me to 
create a new and profitable sales promo 
tion department or revitalize an old one. 

Now employed. Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST—with 5 years 
engraving house and adv. studio exp., 
wishes position. Can do rough layout, water 
color sketches, lettering and illustrating. 
Will go anywhere. Box 340, P. I. Chicago. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—15 years’ 
experience also space buyer—office mana- 
ger and my 2 of printing. For new 
agency can ¢ charge of entire office. 
Box 335, Piintery Ink, Chicago, Office. 


Copy Writer 


Ten years copy chief big — York 
agencies. Box 331, Printers’ I 


ATTENTION 
Mr. Advertising Manager! 
Need an assistant? Have a capacity for 
hard work; agency experience; no pro- 
duction; employed; opportunity primary. 
Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager, Catalogue Com- 
piler, Twenty years’ experience with 
large manufacturer. Thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of the work, including 
correspondence, purchasing of paper, 
supervision of multigraph and addresso- 
graph equipment. Box 337, sia 


























IDEA and COPY MAN 
Distinctive, original and resultful. 
Ten years’ all-around experience. 
National, trade paper, direct mail. 
New York or pre- 
ferred or other attractive Eastern 
| location. Box 346, Printers’ Ink. 




















advertising manager or advertising rep- 
resentative of a daily newspaper or of 
a weekly or monthly period Weill 
qualified for these duties. irst-class 
references. Will go anywhere, ‘but pre- 
fers Chicago territory. Box 336, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


D CREATIVE 
LAYOUT and LETTERING 
Experienced on Process Printing- 
type. Desires to make a change._ 
Young but has been at it since 
1920. The proper application 
means the continuation of his 
intended good work. Box 347, 
Printers’ Ink. : 


SALES MANAGER 


Who Can Produce! 
Here is a man who, starting from 
“scratch,” built up a sales organization 
which, within three years, established his 
firm as one of the outstanding leaders 
in its field. In an unusually competitive 
market, selling in large units, volume in- 
creased more than 400%—operating ex- 
penses were reduced, and net profit in- 
creased upwards of 500%. . Certain 
——. make a change a 
nd the writer is therefore, see’ eg 

i connection. He offers loyalty, 
ability, intelligence and adaptability— 
qualities which have helped him produce 
results in the past and which can pro- 
duce equally well for any firm manufac- 
turing or selling a product of merit.. He 
is 29 years of age, a college graduate, 
Fy a and 7 dhe free to locate anywhere. 
He is as interested in the fu- 
ture A gy: is sati to make a salary 
in proportion, but requires $6500 

to live. Can connect at once. Box 330, P. I, 
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Make It Clear 


A clear view, as you see it, will increase the 
salesman’s effectiveness. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind make things 
clear. 

Twelve years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for ‘sales education and instruction. 
Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
- 6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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CHAMPION 
OF THE WORLD 

MEANS CHAMPION. 

OF CHICAGO, TOO! 


N 1927 The Chicago Tribune car- 
ried more lines of advertising than 
any other publication in the world. 


In Chicago The Tribune led the 


second paper by more than 10 000,- 
000 lines! 


Total advertising lineage Chicago newspapers 








Journal eas 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


February circulation 794,895 daily; 1,169,178 Sunday 

















